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PREFACE. 




The invention of Analytic Greometry by Descartes in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, quickly followed by that 
of the Infinitesimal Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the mathematical sciences them- 
selves and accelerated in an astonishing d^ree the progress of 
all the sciences in which mathematics are applied, but arrested 
for a time the progress of pure geometry. The new methods, 
characterized by great generality and facility in their application 
to problems of the most varied kinds, offered to the succeeding 
generations of investigators more inviting fields of research and 
promises of surer and richer reward than the special and ap- 
parently more restricted methods of the ancients. During the 
eighteenth century hardly any important addition to geometry 
was made that was not the direct product, either of the Cartesian 
method alone, or of that method in alliance with the Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus. 

With the present century, however, a new era commenced in 
pure geometry. The first impulse was given by the Descriptive 
Geometry of Monge ; then followed Carnot's Theory of Trans- 
versals, PoNCELET^s Projective Properties of Figures and Method 
of Reciprocal Polars, the researches of Steiner, Poinsot, Ger- 
GONNE, Cayley, MacCullagh, and many others, crowned by 
the brilliant discoveries of Chasles. 

AU this progress, it is true, has been chiefly in the higher 
departments of pure geometry, and has not yet essentially changed 
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4 PREFACE. 

the substance or form of what is known as Elementary Gkometry, 
which is little more than the Geometry of Euclid in a modem 
dress^ with certain necessary additions in solid geometry; for, 
although some of the recent discoveries are of a remarkably 
simple character and (if simplicity were the only requisite) might 
be introduced into the elements, it is generally conceded that in 
elementary instruction it is most expedient to commence with the 
Euclidian geometry, and to reserve the new developments for 
subsequent study under the name of the Modem Geometry. 

Nevertheless, this advance in the general science has not &iled 
to produce its legitimate effect upon the primary branch; and 
the modem treatises on the elements, especially in France, from 
that of Legendre in 1794 to that of Roughs and Comberousse 
in 1868, exhibit a gradual and marked improvement both in 
matter and method. 

In the following treatise, designed especially for use in collies 
and schools, I have endeavored to set forth the elements with all 
the rigor and completeness demanded by the present state of the 
general science, without seriously departing from the established 
order of the propositions, or sacrificing the simplicity of demon- 
stration required in a purely elementary work. Some subjects, 
not usually included in elementary works, are so placed that they 
may be omitted without breaking the chain of demonstration, 
and the remainder may be used as an abridged course in those 
schools where the time allotted to the study does not suffice for 
the perusal of the whole. Such, for example, are the articles on 
Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V. and those on Similai 
Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons at the end of Book VII 

As the student can make no solid acquisitions in geometry 
witliout frequent practice in the application of the principles he 
has acquired, a copious collection of exercises is given in the 
Appendix. The discouraging difficulties which the young student 
commonly experiences in his first attempts at demonstrating new 
theorems, or solving new problems, are here obviated in a great 
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degree by giving liim such suggestions. for the solution of many 
of the exen^ises as may fidrly be presumed to be necessary foi 
him at the successive stages of his progress. These suggestions 
are given with less and less frequency as he advances^ and he 
is finally left to rely entirely upon his own resources when he 
may be supposed to have acquired by practice considerable 
familiarity with principles, and dexterity in their application. 

The Appendix on the Modem Geometry, although restricted to 
the properties of the straight line and circle, will serve a good 
purpose, it is hoped, either as an introduction to such works as 
those of PoNGELET and Chasles in which the methods of pure 
geometry are employed, or as a companion to the works of 
Salmon and others in which the new geometry is treated by the 
analytic method. 

In the preparation of this work, I have derived valuable aid 
from a number of the more recent French treatises on Element- 
ary Greometiy, and especially from those of Bobilxieb, Briot, 
CoMPAGNON, Legendre (edited by Blanchet), and the very 
complete TraiU de Giomitrie llUmentaire of BoucHi^ and Com- 
BERonssE. The last named work has fiuiiished many of the 
exercises of Appendix I. and much of the matter of Appendix II. 

Washinqton IJnivebsity, 

St. Louis, June 1, 186a 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Every person possesses a conception of space indefinitely ex- 
tended in all directions. Material bodies occupy finite, or limited, 
portions of space. The portion of space which a body occupies can 
be conceived as abstracted from the matter of which the body is 
composed, and is called a geometrical solid. The material body filling 
the space is called a physical solid, A geometrical solid is, therefore, 
merely the fornix or figure, of a physical solid. In this work, since 
only geometrical solids will be considered, we shall, for brevity, call 
them simply solids. 

2. Definitions, In geometry, then, a solid is a limited, or bounded, 
portion of space. 

The limits, or boundaries, of a solid are surfaces. 
The limits, or boundaries, of a surface are lines. 
The limits of a line are points, 

3. A solid has extension in all directions ; but for the purpose of 
measuring its magnitude, it is considered as having three specific 
dimensions, called length, breadth and thickness, 

A surface has only two dimensions, length and breadth. 

A line has only one dimension, namely, length. The intersection 
tf two surfaces is a line. 

A point has no extension, and therefore neither length, breadth 
nor thickness. The intersection of two lines is a point. 

4. Although our first notion of a surface, as expressed in the defi- 
nition above given, is that of the boundary of a solid, we can suppose 

1** 9 



10 GEOMETRY. 

such boundary to be abstracted and considered separately from the 
solid. Moreover, we may suppose a surface of indefinite extent as to 
ledgth and breadth ; such a surface has no limits. 

Similarly, a line may be considered, not only as the limit of a 
surface, but as abstracted from the surface and existing separately in 
space. Moreover, we may suppose a line of indefinite length, or 
without limits. 

Finally, a point may be considered, not merely as a limit of a line, 
but abstractly as having only position in space. 

5. Definitions. A straight line is the shortest 

line between two points ; as AB, 

Since our first conception of a straight line may be regarded as 
derived from a comparison of all the lines that can be imagined to 
exist between two points, t.e., of lines of limited length, this definition 
(which is the most common one) may be admitted as expressing such 
a first conception ; but since we can suppose straight lines of indefi- 
nite extent, a more general definition is the following : 

A straight line is a line of which every portion is the shortest line 
between the points limiting thai portion. 

A broken line is a line composed of differ- 
ent successive straight lines; as ABCDEF. 

A curved line, or simply a curve, is a line 
no portion of which is straight; as ABC. a 

If a point moves along a line, it is said to describe the line. 

6. Definitions. A plane surface, or simply a 
plane, is a surface in which, if any two points / \ 
are taken, the straight line joining these / \ 
points lies wholly in the surface. 

A curved surface is a surface no portion of which is plane. 

7. Solids are classified according to the nature of the surfaces 
which limit them. The most simple are bounded by planes. 

8. Definitions. A geometrical figure is any combination of points, 
lines, surfaces, or solids, formed under given conditions. Figures 
formed by points and lines in a plane are called plane figures. Those 
formed by straight lines alone are called rectilinear, or righUlinedf 
figures ; a straight line being often called a right line. 
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9. Definitions, Oeomebry may be defined as the science of extension 
and position. More specifically, it is the science which treats of the 
C(mstructi(m of figures under given conditions, of their meoiuremenlL 
and of \h%\T properties. 

Plane geometry treats of plane figures. 

The consideration of all other figures belongs to the geometry oj 
space, also called the geometry of three dimensions, 

10. Some terms of frequent use in geometry are here defined. 

A theorem is a truth requiring demonstration. A lemma is an 
auxiliary theorem employed in the demonstration of another theo- 
rem. A problem is a question proposed for solution. An axiom is a 
tvuth assumed as self-evident A postulate (in geometry) assumes 
the possibility of the solution of some problem. 

Theorems, problems, axioms and postulates are all called propo- 
sitions, 

. A eoroUary is an immediate consequence deduced from one or more 
propositions. A scholium is a remark upon one or more propositions, 
pointing out their use, their connection, their limitation, or their 
extension. An hypothesis is a supposition, made either in the enun- 
ciation of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 
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BOOK I. 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES. 
THE STRAIGHT LINE. 

1. Axiom, There can be but one straight line between the same 
two points. 

2. Postulate, A straight line can be drawn between any two points; 
and any straight line can he produced (t. e., prolonged) indefinitely. 

3. Axiom, If two indefinite straight lines coincide in two points, 
they coincide throughout their whole extent, and form but one line. 

Hence two points determine a straight line; and a straight line 
may be designated by any two of its points. 

4. Different straight lines drawn from the same point are said to 
have different directions; as OA, OD, etc. The 
point from which they are drawn, or at which 
they commence, is often called the origin. 

If any one of the lines, as OA, be produced 

through 0, the portions OA, OB, on opposite 

sides of 0, may be regarded as two different lines haying opposite 

directions reckoned from the common origin 0, 

Hence, also, every straight line JlB has two opposite directions, 
namely, from A toward B (J. being regarded as 
its origin) expressed by AB, and from S toward 
A (£ being regarded as its origin) expressed by BA, If a line AB 
is to be produced through B, that is, toward 

0, we should express this by saying that ^ — + ^ ^ 

AB is to be produced; but if it is to be 
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BOOK I. 13 

produced through A, that is toward 2), we should express this bj 
saying that £A is to be produced. 

ANGLES. 

5. Definition, An angle is a figure formed by two 
straight lines drawn from the same point; thus 
OA, OB form an angle at 0. The lines OA, OB 
are called the sides of the angle; the common point 
O, its vertex. 

An isolated angle may be designated by the letter at its vertex, as 
"the angle 0;" but when several angles are formed at the sam^ 
point by different lines, as OA, OB, OC, we desig- 
nate the angle intended by three letters ; namely, by 
one letter on each of its sides, together with the one 
at its vertex, which must be written between the other 
two. Thus, with these lines there are formed three 
different angles, which are distinguished as A OB, -BOCand AOC. 

Two angles, such as A OB, BOG, which have the same vertex 
and a common side OB between them, are called adjacent 

6. Definition. Two angles are eqtuil when one can be placed upon 
the other so that they shall coincide. Thus, the 
angles A OB and A' O'B' are equal, if A' O'B' can 
be superposed upon A OB so that while O'A' coin- 
cides with OA, O'B' shall also coincide with OB, 
The equality of the two angles is not affected by 
producing the sides ; for the coincident sides con- 
tinue to coincide when produced indefinitely (3).* Thus the magnitude 
of an angle is independent of the length of its sides. 

7. A clear notion of the magnitude of an angle will be obtained 
by supposing that one of its sides, as OB, was at first 
coincident with the other side OA, and that it has 
revolved about the point (turning upon as the leg 
of a pair of dividers turns upon its hinge) until it 
has arrived at the position OB, During this revolution the movable 
side makes with the fixed side a varying angle, which increases by 
insensible degrees, that is, continuously; and the revolving line is 

* An Arabic nameral alone refers to an article in the same Book ; but in refer- 
ring to articles in another Book, the number of the Book is also ^iven. 
2 
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said to describe^ or to generate, the angle A OB, By oonimuing the 
revolation, an angle of any magnitude may be generated. 

It is evident from this mode of generation, as well as from the defi- 
nition (6), that the magnitude of an angle is independent of the 
length of its sides. 



PERPENDICULARS AND OBLIQUE LINES. 

8. Definition. When one straight line meets another, so as to make 
two adjacent angles equal, each of these angles is called a right 
angle; and the first line is said to he perpendieuUar to the second. 

Thus, i£ AOC and BOG are equal angles, ^ 

each is a right angle, and the line CO is per- 
pendicular to AB. 

Intersecting lines not perpendicular are said 

to be obUque to each other. 



PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

9. At a given paint in a straight line one perpendicular to the line 
can be drawn, and hut one. 

Let be the given point in the line AB, Suppose a line OD^ 
constantly passing through 0, to revolve about ^ 

0, starting from the position OA In any one 
of its successive positions, it makes two different 
angles with the line AB; one, AOD, with the 
portion OA; and another, BOD, with the por- 
tion OB. As it revolves from the position OA around to the posi- 
tion OBy the angle A OD will continuously increase, and the angle 
BOD will continuously decrease. There will therefore be one posi- 
tion, as 0(7, where the two angles become equal; and there can evi- 
dently be but one. 

10. Corollary, All right angles are equal. That b, the right 
angles AOC, BOC made by a line CO 
meeting AB, are each equal to each of 
the right angles-i'O'C", B'O'C, made 
by a line CO' meeting any other line 
A'B'. For, the line A' O'B' can be ap- ^ — 
plied to the line AOB, so that 0' shall 
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BOOK I. 16 

&11 upon 0, and then ffC will fall upon OG, unless there can be 
two perpendiculars to AB at 0, which by the preceding proposition 
is impossible. The lines will therefore coincide and the angles will 
be equal (6). 

PROPOSITION n.— THEOREM. 

11. The two adjacent angles which one straight liiie makes with 
another are together equal to two right angles. 

If the two angles are equal, they are right fmgles by the definition 
(8), and no proof is necessary. 

If they are not equal, as AOD and BOD, still the sum of J. 02) 
and BOD is equal to two right angles. For, let OCbe drawn at 
perpendicular to AB. The angle AOD is the ^ 

sum of the two angles J. OC and COD. Adding 
the angle BOD, the sum of the two angles AOD 

and BOD is the sum of the three angles AOC, 

COD and BOD. The first of these three is a ^ ^ A 

right angle, and the other two are together equal to the right angle 
BOC; hence the sum of the angles AOD and BOD is equal to two 
right angles. 

12. Corollary I. If one of the two adjacent angles which one 
line makes with another is a right angle, the other is also a right 
angle. 

13. Corollary II. If a line CD is perpen- 
dicular to another line AB, then, reciprocally, 
the line AB is perpendicular to CD. For, 
CO being perpendicular to AB &t 0, AOC ^' 
is a right angle, hence (Cor. I.) AOD is a 
right angle, and AO or AB is perpendicular 
to CD. 

14. Corollary III. The sum of all the consecutive angles, A OB^ 
BOC^ COD, DOE, formed on the same side 

of a straight line AE, at a common point 0, 
is equal to two right angles. For, their sum 
is equal to the sum of the two adjacent angles 
A OB, BOE, which by the proposition is equal 
to two right angles. 
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15. CuToUary IV. The sum of all the consecutive angles A OB, 
BOG, COD, DOE, EOA, formed about a 
point 0, is equal to four right angles. For, 
if two straight lines are drawn through 0, 
perpendicular to each other, the sum of all 
the consecutive angles formed about will 
be equal to the four right angles formed by 
the perpendiculars. 

16. Scholium, A straight line revolving from the position OA 
around to the position OB describes the two 

right angles AOG and COB; hence OA and 
OB, regarded as two different lines having 
opposite directions (4), are frequently said to 
make an angle with each other equal to two 
right angles. 

A line revolving from the position OA from rigid to left, that is, 
successively into the positions OC, OB, OD, 
when it has arrived at the position OD will 
have described an angle greater than two 
right angles. On the other hand, if the 
position OD is reached by revolving from 
left to right, that is, successively into the 
positions OE, OD, then the angle AOD is 
less than two right angles. Thus, any two 
straight lines drawn from a common point make two different angles 
with each other, one less and the other greater than two right angles. 
Hereafter the angle which is less than two right angles will be 
understood, unless otherwise expressly stated. 

17. Definitions, An acute angle is an angle ^ 
less than a right angle; as AOD, An obtuse 
angle is an angle greater than a right angle; as 
BOD. 

18. When the sum of two angles is equal to a 
right angle, each is called the complement of the other. Thus DOC 
is the complement of AOD, and AOD is the complement of DOC. 

19. When the sum of two angles is equal to two right angles, each 
is called the supplement of the other. Thus BOD is the supplement 
of A OD, and AOD is the supplement of BOD, 
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BOOK I. 17 

20. It is evident that the complements of equal angles ar«f equal 
to each other; and also that the supplements of equal angles are 
equal to each other. 

' PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

21. Conversely, if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, their exterior sides are in the same straight line. 

Let the sum of the adjacent angles AOD, 
BOD, be equal to two right angles; then, 0-4 
and OB are in the same straight line. 

For BOB is the supplement of AOD (19), 
and is therefore identical with the angle which OB makes with the 
prolongation of AO (11). Therefore OB and the prolongation of 
A are the same line. 

22. Every proposition consists of an hypothesis and a condusuyiu 
The converse of a proposition is a second proposition of which the 
hypothesis and conclusion are respectively the conclusion and hy- 
pothesis of the first For example. Proposition II. may be enun- 
ciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in the 
same straight line, then — Conclusion — ^the sum of these adjacent 
angles is equal to two right angles. 

And Proposition III. may be enunciated thus : 

Hypothesis — ^if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, then — Conclusion — these adjacent angles have their 
exterior sides in the same straight line. 

Each of these propositions is therefore the converse of the other. 

A proposition and its converse are however not always both true. 

PROPOSITION IV.r-THEOREM. 

^3. If two straight lines intersect eacli other, the opposite (or vertical) 
angles are equal. 

Let AB and CB intersect in 0; then will the 
opposite, or vertical, angles AOC and BOB be 
equal. For, each of these angles is the supple- 
ment of the same angle BOC, or A OB, and 

hence they are equal (20). 

2* B 




18 GEOMETKY. 

In like manner it is proved that the opposite angles AOD and 
BOC&re equal. 

24. Corollary I, The straight line EOF which bisects the angle 
AOC also bisects its vertical angle BOD. For, the angle FOD is 
equal to its vertical angle EOC, and FOB is 

equal to its vertical angle EOA , therefore if 

EOC and EOA are equal, FOD and FOB ^ 

are equal. ^^"^^v^^ 

25. Corollary II. The two straight lines ^^•^^'^^ 
£0i^, HOG, which bisect the two pairs of ^ 
vertical angles, are perpendicular to each 
other. For, HOG = HOB and COE = 

BOF; hence, by addition, HOG + COE = HOB + BOF; that 
is, HOE= HOF; therefore, by the definition (8), HO is perpen- 
dicular to FE 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

26. From a given paint vniliout a straigM line, one perpendiculof 
can be drawn to thai line, and but one. 

Let AB be the given straight line and P the given point 

The line AB divides the plane in which it 
is situated into two portions. Let the por- 
tion containing P, which we suppose to be 
the upper portion, be revolved about the line 
AB (i.e., folded over) until the point P comes 
into the lower portion; and let P' be that 
point in the plane with which P coincides 
after this revolution. Restoring P to its 

original position, join PP\ cutting AB in C, and again revolve the 
upper portion of the plane ab'out AB until P again coincides with 
P'. Since the line AB is fixed during the revolution, the point G is 
fixed; therefore PC will coincide with P'(7, a/id the angle PCD 
with the angle P'GD. These angles are therefore equal (6), and 
EC is perpendicular to PP* (8), or PC perpendicular to AB (13). 
There can therefore be one perpendicular from the point P to the 
line AB. 

Moreover, PC is the only perpendicular. Let PD be any other 
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line drawn from P to AB, and join P'D. Then, when the upper 
portion of the plane is revolved until P coincides with P\ D being 
fixed, PD coincides with P'D, and consequently the angle PDC with 
the angle P'DC. Hence the angles PDC and P'DC are equal. 
Now PP' being the only straight line that can be drawn from P to 
P' (1), PDP' is not a straight line ; and if PD is produced to £, 
PDE and DP' are different straight lines. Hence the angle PJ9P' 
is less than two right angles, and its half, PDC^ is less than one 
right angle ; that is, PD is an oblique line. Therefore PC is the 
only perpendicular. 

27. Corollary, Of the two angles which any oblique line drawn 
from P makes with ABy that one is acute within which the perpen 
dicular from Pupon AB falls ; thus, PDC is acute. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

z8. The perpendicular is the skoriesl line {hat can be dravm from a 
point to a straight line. 

Let PC he the perpendicular, and PD any oblique line, from the 
point P to the line AB. Then PC < PD. 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CP, and join P'J9. When the portion of the 
plane which contains P is revolved about 
AB, as in the preceding proposition, until P 
coincides with P', PD also coincides with 
P'D; and hence PD = P'D. But the 
straight line PP\ being the shortest distance 
between the points P and P', is less than the broken line PDl^. 
Therefore PC, the half of the straight line, is less than PD, the half 
of the broken line. 

29. Definition. By the distance of a point from a line is always 
understood the ahoi'test distance. By the preceding proposition, 
therefore, the perpendicular measures the distance of a point from a 
straight line. 

Also, by the distance of one point from another is understood tlie 
tiortest distance, that is, the straight line between the points. 
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PROPOSITION VII.— THEOBEM. 

oO. Two oblique lines drawn from the same point to a straight line^ 
cutting off equal distances from ike foot of the perpendicular, are equaL 

Let the oblique lines PD, PE, meet the line AB in the points D 
and E, cutting off the equal distances CD 
and CE from the foot of the perpendicular. 
Then PD = PE. 

For, DCE being perpendicular to PC, 
and CD = CE, the figure PCD may be re- 
volved about PC into coincidence with 

PCE; and since the point D will fall on E, PD will coincide with 
PE. Therefore PD = PE 

31. Corollary, The angles PDC and PEC are equal ; that is, two 
equal straight lines from a point to a straight line make equal acute 
angles vnth that line, 

32. Definition. A broken line, as ABCDE, is called convex, when 
no one of its cbmponent straight lines, if pro- 

duced, can enter the space enclosed by the 
broken line and the straight line joining its 
extremities. ^ ^ 
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PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

33. A convex broken line is less than any other line which envelops it 
and has the same extremities. 

Let the convex broken line AFOE have the same extremities A, 
E, as the line ABCDE, and be enveloped by 
it: that is, wholly included within the space 
bounded by ABCDE and the straight line 
A E Then AFOE < ABCDE. 

For, produce AF and F6 to meet the en- 
veloping line in H and K. Imagine ABCDE to be the path of a 
point moving from A to E. If the straight line AH be substituted 
for^^CH; the path AHDE yfill be shorter than the path ABCDE 
the portion HDE being common to both. If, further, the straight 
line FK be substituted for FHDK, the path AFKE will be a still 
shorter path from I to E. And if, finally, GE be substituted for 
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OKE, AFGE will be a still shorter path. Therefore, AFQE is lesa 
than any enveloping line. 

84. Scholium. The preceding demonstration applies when the en- 
veloping line is a curve, or any species of line whatever. 




PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

35. Of two oblique lines drawn from the same point to the hhho 
straight line, that is the greater which cuts off upon the line the greater 
distance from the perpendicular. 

Let FC be the perpendicular from P to AB, and suppose CE ^ 
CD; then PE>PD. 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CP, and join DP', EP'. Then, as in Pro- 
position VI., we have PD = P'D, and PE 
— P'E But (33), the broken line PDP' 
is less than the enveloping line PEP'; 
therefore PD, the half of PDP\ is less than 
PE, the half of PEP'. 

If the two oblique lines are on opposite sides of the perpendicular, 
as PE and PD', and if CE > CD', take CD = CD', and join PD. 
Then, as above PE> PD; and, by Proposition VII., PD = PD' ; 
hence PE > PD'. 

36. Corollary I. (Converse of Proposition VII.). Two equal ob- 
lique lines cut off equal distances from the perpendicular. 

37. Corollary II. (Converse of Proposition IX.). Of two unequal 
oblique lines, the greater cuts off the greater distance from the per* 
pendicular. 

PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM, 

^8. Jff a perpendicular is erected at the middle of a straight line, 
then, 

1st. Every point in the perpendicular is equally distant from the 
extremities of the line ; 

2d. Every point withou the perpendicular is unequally distant from 
the extremities of the line. 
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Let AB be a finite straight line, and Cits middle point; then, 

1st. Every point P in the perpendicular 
erected at C is equally distant from A and JB. 
For, since CA = CB, we have (30) PA = PB, 

2d. Any point Q without the perpendicular 
is unequally distant from A and B, For, Q 
being on one side or the other of the perpendicular, one of the lines 
QAf QB must cut the perpendicular ; let it be QA and let it cut in 
P; join PB, The straight line QB.ia less than the broken line 
qPB, that is, QB < QP + PB. But PB = PA\ therefore 
QB < QP+PA, or QB < QA. 

39. Corollary. Every point equally distant from the extremities 
of a straight line lies in the perpendicular erected at the middle of 
the line. 

40. Definition. A geometric locus is the assemblage of all the 
points which possess a common property. 

In this definition, points are understood to have a common property 
when they satisfy the same geometrical conditions. 

Thus, since all the points in the perpendicular erected at the 
middle of a line possess the common property of being equally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line (that is, satisfy the condition 
that they shall be equally distant from those extremities), and no 
other points possess this property, the perpendicular is the locus of 
these points ; so that the preceding proposition and its corollary are 
fully covered by the following brief statement : 

The perpendicular erected at the middle of a straight line is the locus 
of all the points which are equally distant from the extremities of that 
line. 

41. Scfwlium. Two points are sufficient to determine a straight 
line (3) ; hence any two points each of which 
is equally distant from the extremities of a 
straight line determine the perpendicular at 
the middle of the line. Thus if P and P' 
are known to be each equally distant from 
A and P, the line PP^ joining these points is 
known to be perpendicular to AB at its mid- 
dle p)int. 
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PARALLEL LINES. 

42. D^nition. Parallel lines are straight 
lines which lying in the sam6 plane cannot 
meet, though indefinitiely produced : as AB^ 
CD. 



43. Axiom, Through the same point there cannot be two parallels 
to the same straight line. 

Thus, if through a point P, one line CD is 
drawn parallel to AB, the axiom assumes 
that any other line drawn through P, as 
EPF, will not be parallel to AB, but will 
meet it, if both EF and AB be sufficiently produced. 

PROPOSITION XL—THEOREM. 

^. Two straight lines perpendicular to the same straight line are 
pardlleL 

Let AB and CD be perpendicular to AC\ then, they are parallel 

For, if they could meet when produced, we 
should have from one point (their point of 
meeting) two perpendiculars to the same 
straight line AC^ which (26) is impossible. 
Therefore they cannot meet, and by the defi- 
nition (42) are parallel. 

45. Corollary I. Through a given point a parallel to a given 
straight line can always be drawn. For, let C be the given point, 
and AB the given line. From C a perpendicular CA can be drawn 
to AB (26) ; and at C a perpendicular CD to CA can be drawn (9) ; 
and by the preceding proposition CD will be parallel to AB, 

46. Corollary IL A straight line perpendicular to one of two par- 
allels is perpendicular to the other. 

Let J. (7 be a perpendicular to AB ; it will also be perpendicular 
to the parallel CD. In the first place it is to be observed that A G 
being a difierent line from AB cannot also be parallel to CD (43), 
and must therefore meet CD in some point, as C. Moreover the 
perpendicular to -A C at C is parallel to AB (44) and must coincide 
with CD (9) and { 43). Hence AC la perpendicular to CD 
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PEOPOSITION XIL—THEOREM. 

47. Two straight lines parallel to a third are parallel to each other. 
Let CD and EF be parallel to AB ; then, 

they are parallel to each other. For, if they 

could meet, there would be drawn through o 3 

their point of meeting two straight lines par- b f 

allel to the same straight line, which (43) is 

impossible. Hence they cannot meet, and are parallel to each other. 

48. Definitions. When two straight lines AB, CD, are cut by a 
third EF, the eight angles formed at their 
points of intersection are named as follows : 

The four angles, 1, 2, 3, 4, without the 
two lines, are called exterior angles. 

The four angles, 5, 6, 7, 8, within the two 
lines, are called interior angles. 

Two exterior angles on opposite sides of 
the secant line and not adjacent — as 1, 3 — or 2, 4 — are called alter- 
note-exterior angles. 

Two interior angles on opposite sides of the secant line and not 
adjacent — as 5, 7 — or 6, 8 — are called altemate4nterior angles. 

Two angles similarly situated with respect both to the secant and 
to the line intersected by it, are called corresponding angles; a& 
1, 5—2. 6—3, 7—4, 8. 




PROPOSITION Xni.— THEOREM. 

49. If two parallel lines are cuthy a third straight line, the alternate- 
interior angles are equal. 

Let the parallels AB, CD, be cut by the 
straight line EF in the points O and JS; 
then, the altemaie-intericr angles, HOB 
and OJSC, are equal. 

For, through I, the middle point of Off, 
suppose the indefinite line KIL to be drawn 
perpendicular to AB; it will also (46) be 
)>erpendicular to CD. Conceive the por- 
tion lOB of the figure, including the per- 
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pendicular IK, to be revolved in xts ovm plane about I (as upon a 
pivot), until 10 comes into coincidence with its equal XSl The 
angle OIK being equal to its vertical angle HIL, the indefinite line 
IK will fall upon IL and form with it but one line. Moreover, the 
point O being then at H, the line OB which is perpendicular to IK 
will then c< incide with HC which is perpendicular to i£, and con- 
sequently the angles IQB and IHC will coincide. Therefore the 
angles HOB and OHC are equal. 
'Hence, also, their supplements, HOA and OHD, are equal. 
60. Corollary L The alternate-exterior angles, AOE and DHF, 
being equal to their vertical angles, HOB and OHC, are also equal 
to each other. 

51. Corollary II. Any one of the eight angles is equal to its cor- 
responding angle. Thus, since HOB = OHC and OHC =FHD, 
there follows HOB = FHD; etc. 

52. Corollary III. The sum of the two interior angles on the same 
side of the secant line is equal to two right angles. For, OHD -f- 
HOB = OHD + OHC = two right angles (11). 

53. 8chx>lium. When the secant line is oblique to the parallels, 
there are formed four equal acute angles and four equal obtuse 
angles, and each acute angle is the supplement of each obtuse angle. 
But if any one of the eight angles is a right angle, they are all right 
angles. 

PBOPOSITION XIV.— THEOBEM. 

o4. Conversely, when two straight lines are cut by a third, if the alter- 
nate^nterior angles are egtuU, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let EF cut AB and CD in the points O and H, and let HOB 
and OHC be equal; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, a parallel to AB drawn through H 
makes with OHsai interior angle, alternate 
to HOB, which is equal to HOB (49); 
this angle must therefore coincide vrith the 
angle OHC, and the parallel drawn through 
Hmuat coincide with CD, That is, CD is parallel to AB. 

55. Corollary I. If the alternate-exterior angles are equal, or if the 
corresponding angles are equal, the two lines are parallel. 
3 
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66 Corollary IL If the mim of the two interior angles va the 
tame side of the secant line is equal to two right angles, :he two 
lines are parallel. 

67. OyroUary III. From (62) and (66) it follows that^ when two 
straight lines are cut by a third, if the sum of two interior angles 
on the same side of the secant line is noi two right angles, the two 
straight lines are noi parallel ; and it is evident that they will meet, 
if produced, on that side of the secant line on which the two in- 
terior angles are together less than two right angles. 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOBEM. 

68. TwoparcMeU are everywhere equally dirianL 

Let AB and CD be two indefinitely extended parallels; O and JET 
any two pointB in CD; G£ and flF the per- ^ ^ 

pendiculars fh>m G and H upon AB, Then, 
OE and HF are also perpendicular to CD ^_ 
(46), and measure the distance between the 
parallels at O and JS, or at E and F. We are to prove that OE = 
HF. 

Let If be the middle of OH^ and suppose MN drawn perpendicu- 
lar to OJSsLnd consequently also to EF, The portion of the figure 
on the right of JfZV may be revolved upon the line MN(ue,y folded 
over) ; the angles at JIf and N being right angles the indefinite lines 
MD and NB will fall upon MC and NA; and since MH= MQ, 
the point jB'will fall upon 6, so that £Pand OE (being then per- 
pendiculars from the same point upon the same straight line NA)^ 
will coincide (26). Therefore OE = HF. 

59. Corollary. The lo&as (40) of all the ^ 

[K)ints at a given distance, MN, from a given 
stfaight line AB, consists of two parallel '^^ 
lines, CD and C'D\ drawn on opposite sides ^'" 
of ABf at the givei distance from it 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOBEM. 

60. If two angles ha/oe their ndea retpeetively parallel and hfi^in 
the m^ directum, they are equal 

Let the angles ABC, DEF, have their sides BA and ED parallel 
and in the same direction, and also their sides 
BC and EF parallel and in the same direc- 
tion. Then ABC=^ DEF. 

For, let DE, produced if necessary, inter- 
sect BG in O. The angle DOC is equal to 
its corresponding angle ABC and also to its 
corresponding angle DEF (51); therefore ^ '« 

ABC = DEF. 

Note. Two parallels, as BA and ED, are said to be in the same 
direction when they lie on the same side of the indefinite straight 
line joining the origins, B and E, of these parallels. 

61. CoroUary I. Two angles, as ABC and D'EF\ having their 
sides parallel and lying in opposite directions (that is ED' opposite 
to BA and EF' opposite to BC), are equal. For we have 
D'EF' = DEF=ABG 

62. CoroUary 11. Two angles, as ABC and DEF', having two of 
their sides, BA and ED, parallel and in the same direction, while 
their other two sides, BC and EF', are parallel and in opposite 
directions, are supplements of each other. 

63. CoroUary III. If two angles, ABC, DEF, have their sides per- 
pendictdar each to each, that is, AB to ED and 
BC to EF, (hey are either equal or supple- 
mentary. For, suppose the angle DEF to be 
revolved into the position HEK, by revolving 
ED and EF each through a right angle ; that 
is, ED through the right angle DEH and EF 
through the right angle FEK. Then EH 
being perpendicular to ED is parallel to AB, and EK being perpen- 
dicular to jEF is parallel to jBC (44) ; therefore HEK, or DEF, is 
either equal to ABC by (60) or (61), or it is the supplenaent 6f 
ABC by (62). 
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TRIANGLEa 

84. De/indtofw. A plane triangle b a portion of a plane bounded by 
three intersecting straigbt lines ; as AB (7. The rides of 
the triangle are the portions of the bounding lines in- 
cluded between the points of intersection ; m., AB, 
BG, CA, The angles of the triangle are the angles 
formed by the sides with each other; viz., CAB, ABO, BCA. The 
three angular points, A, B, C, which are the vertices of the angles, 
are also called the vertices of the triangle. 

K a side of a triangle is produced, the angle 
which the prolongation makes with the adjacent 
side is called an exterioT angle; as ACD. 

65. A triangle is called socdene (ABC) when no two of its sides 
are equal ; isoaeelee (DEF) when two of its sides are equal ; equilat- 
eral (OHI) when its three sides are equaL 
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A right triangle is one which has a right angle ; as MNP, which is 
right-angled at N. The side MP, opposite to the right angle, is called 
the hypotenuse. 

The base of a triangle is the side upon which it is supposed to 
stand. In general any side may be assumed as the base ; but in an 
isosceles triangle DEF, whose sides DE and DF are equal, the third 
side jE!Fis always called the base. 

When any side BC of sl triangle has been 
adopted as the base, the angle BAC opposite to 
it is called the vertical angle, and its angular 
point A the vertex of the triangle. The per- 
pendicular AD let fall from the vertex upon the base is then called 
the altitude of the triangle. 
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PEOPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

66. Any Me of a triangle ia leas than the sum of the other hvo. 
Let BC he any side of a triangle whose other two 

Bides are AB and AC; then BG < AB + AG 
For, the straight line BG la the shortest distance be- 
tween the points B and G, 

67. GoroUary. Any side of a triangle is greater than the difference 
of the other two. For, if from each member of the inequality 

BG<AB^AG 
we subtract JJ3, we shall have 

BG — AB < AG.ot AG^ BG—AB. 



PBOPOSITION XVin.— THEOREM. 

68. The sum of the three angles of any triangle ia equal to two right 
angles. 

Let AlBG he any triangle ; then, the sum of its three angles, A, B 
and G, is equal to two right angles. 

For, produce BG to D^ and draw GE par- 
allel to BA, The angle AGE is equal to its 
alternate angle BAG (49), and the angle 
EGD is equal to its corresponding angle 
ABG (51). Therefore the sum of the three angles of the triangle 
is equal to EGD + AGE + BGA, which is two right angles (14). 

69. GoroUary I. Any exterior angle, as A GD, is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles, A and B; and consequently 
greater than either of them. 

70. GoroUary II. If one angle of a triangle is a right angle, or an 
obtuse angle, each of the other two angles must be acute ; that is, a 
triangle cannot have two right angles, or two obtuse angles. 

71. GoroUary III. In a right triangle, the sum of the two acute 
angles is equal to one right angle ; that is, each acute angle is the 
complement of the other (18). 

72. GoroUary IV. If two angles of a triangle are given, or only 
their sum, the third angle will be found by subtracting their sum 
from two right angles. 

3* 
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73. OoroUary V. If two angles of one triangle are respectivelj 
equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angle of the one 
is also equal to the third angle of the other. 

PBOPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

74. The angle eonlamed hy two etraigkt linei drawn from any point 
toiUdn a triangle to the extretnities of one of the mdea ie greater than 
the angle eoniained hy the other two eidee of the triangle. 

From any point Z>, within the triangle ABC, let 
DB, DO he drawn ; then, the angle BDO is greater 
than the angle BAG 

For, produce BD to meet ACin K We have the 
angle jBZ>C>J?jB(7(69), and theangle BEC> BAG; 
heaceBDOBAa 

75. Definition. Equal triangles, and in general equal figures, are 
those which can exactly fill the same space, or which can be applied 
to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

76. Two triangles are equal when two tides and the included angle 
of the one are retpectively equal to two tides and the induded angle of 
the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, BG to EF, 
and the included angle B 
equal to the included angle 
E; then, the triangles are 
equaL 

For, the triangle ABG 
may be superposed upon 

the triangle DEF, by applying the angle B to the equal angle E, the 
side BA upon its equal ED, and the side BG upon its equal EF, 
The points A and G then coinciding with the points D and F, the 
side A G will coincide with the side DF, and the triangles will coin- 
cide in all their parts ; therefore they are equal (75). 

77. GoroHary. If in two triangles ABG, DEF, there are given 
B=E,AB = Z>J?and BG = EF, there will follow -4 = jD, C = -P, 
9Ji^AG=DF. 
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PBOPOBinON XXI.— THEOBEIL 

78. 2W triangles are equal when a ride and the two adja/eerd angles 
of the one are respectively equal to a side and the tujo adjacent angles 
of (he other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let £C be equal to EF, and let the 
angles B and G adjacent to 
J3(7 be respectively equal to 
the angles E and J^ adja- 
cent to EF\ then, the tri- \ X. \ "N. .•< / 
angles are equal. i -^ 5 ^ /-• -^ 

For, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon the triangle DEFy by applying jB (7 to its 
equal EF, the point B upon E, and the point (7 upon J^. The angle 
B being equal to the angle E, the side BA will take the direction of 
EDy and the point A will fall somewhere in the line ED. The angle 
C being equal to the angle F, the side CA will take the direction of 
F2>, and the point A will fall somewhere in the line FD. Hence 
the point A, falling at once in both the lines ED and FD, must &11 
at their intersection D. Therefore the triangles will coincide through- 
out, and are equal. 

79. Corollary. If in two triangles ABCy DEF, there are given 
B = E,C = F,BJid BC = EF, there will follow A = D,AB = 
DE, said AC =^ DF. 



PROPOSITION XXIL— THEOBEM. 

80. Two triangles are equal when the three sides of the one are re* 
specUvdy equal to the three rides of the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, AC to DF, 
and BC to EF; then, the triangles 
are equal. 

For, suppose the triangle ABC to 
be placed so that its base BC coin- 
cides with its equal EF, but so that 
the vertex A falls on the opposite side 
of EF from Z>, as at G; and join DO which intersects JE!F in JB*. 
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Then, by hypothesis, EG = ED and FO=FD; therefore, E and F 
being two points equally distant from Z> and 6, the line j^^is per- 
pendicular to Z>(? at its middle point JJ(41). Hence, if the figure 
DEF be revolved upon the line EF, 
JJ being a fixed point, SD will fall 
apon its equal HO, and the triangle 
DEF will coincide entirely with the 
triangle OEF. Therefore, the tri- 
angle DEF is equal to the triangle 
OEF, or to the triangle ABC. 

81. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
AB = DE, AC =DF,BC = EF,ihereyifm follow A = D,B=E, 
C=F. 

82. Sckolium. In two equal triangles, the equal angles lie opposite 
to the equal sides. 




PROPOSITION XXIIL— THEOBEM. 

83. Tvjo right triangles are equal, IbI, when ihe ht/potenude and a 
side of the one are respectively equal to the hypotenuse and a side of the 
other; or, 2d, when the hypotenuse and an acuie angle of the one art 
respectively equal to the hypotenuse and an a/Cfide angle of the other, 

Ist. In the right triangles ABC, 
DEF, let the hypotenuse AB be 
equal to DE, and the side J.C to 
DF\ then, the triangles are equal. 

For, applying -4.(7 to its equal 
DF, the angles C and F being 

equal, the side CB will take the direction FE, and B will fiEill some- 
where in the line FK But AB being equal to DE, will cut off on 
FE the same distance from the perpendicular (36), and hence B will 
&11 at E, The triangles will therefore coincide, and are equaL 

2d. Let uIjB = DE, and the. angle ABC = thQ angle DEF\ then, 
the triangles are equal. 

For, the third angles BAC and EDF are equal (73), and hence 
the triangles are equal by (78). 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

84. If two sides of a triangle are respectively equal to two Mea oj 
another y but the vndvded angle in the fird triangle is greater than the 
induded angle in the second, the third aide of thefrd triangle is greater 
than the third side of the second. 

Let ABC and ABD be the two triangles in which the sides AB^ 
AC are respectively equal to the sides AB, AD^ 
but the included angle BA C is greater than the 
included angle BAD ; then, BC \& greater than 
BD. 

For, suppose the line AE to be drawn, bisect- 
ing the angle CAD and meeting BC in E\ 
join DK The triangles AED, AEC are equal (76), and therefore 
ED = EC. But in the triangle BDE we have 

BE + EDy BD, 

and substituting EC for its equal ED, 

BE + EC>BD, or BC> BD. 

86. Corollary. Conversely, if in two triangles ABC, DEF, we 
have AB = DE, AC = DF, but BC > EF; then, A>D. 

For, if A were equal to D, we should 
have BC = EF (76) ; and if A were less 
than D, we should have BC<EF (by the 
above proposition) ; but as both these conclu- 
sions are absurd, being contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, we can only have Ay> D. 

PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

» 

86 J5i an isosceles triangle, the angles opposite to the equal sides are 
equal. 

Let AB and AC he the equal sides of the isosceles triangle ABC, 
then, the angles B and C are equal. ^ 

For, let D be the middle point of BC, and draw AD, 
The triangles ABD and ADChre equal (80) ; therefore 
the angle ABD = the angle A CD (82). 

87. Corottary I. From the equality of the triangles 

ABD and A CD, we also have the angles ADB = ADC, 
3** c 
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and BAD = GAD ; that is, the gtraigkt line joining the vertex and 
the middle of the base of an iaoaceles triangle is perpendicular to the 
baee and bieeeta the vertical angle. 

Hence, also, the straight line which bisects ihe vertioal angle of an 
isoeceles triangle bieeete the base at right angles. 

88. Corollary II. Every equilateral triangle is also equiangular ; 
and bj (68), each of its angles is equal to one-third of two right 
angles, or to two-thirds of one right angle. 



PEOPOSITION XXVL— THEOREM. 

89. JjT ttvo rides of a triangle areunequal, (heangles opposite to them 
are unequal^ and the greater angle is opposite to the greater side. 

In the triangle ABQ let AB be greater than AC; 
then, the angle ACB is greater than the angle B. 

For, from the greater side AB cut off a part AD = 
ACf and join CD, The triangle ADC is isosceles, 
and therefore the angles ^Z)C and^C!D are equal 
(86). But the whole angle A CB is greater than its 
part ^ CD, and therefore greater than ADC; and ADC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, is greater than the angle B (69) ; still 
more, then, is ACB greater than B. 




PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

90. Jf two angles of a triangle are equal, the rides opposite to 
are equal. -^ 

In the triangle ABC, let the angles B and C be 
equal ; then, the sides AB and A C are equal. 

For, if the sides AB and AC were unequal, the 
angles B and C could not be equal (89). 

91 Corollary. Every equiangular triangle is also equilateral. 
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PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

92. If two angles of a triangle are unequal, the sides opposite to them 
are unequcd, and Hie greater side is opposite to the greater angle. 

In the triangle ABC let the angle Cbe greater than 
the angle B ; then, AB is greater than A C. 

For, suppose the line CD to be drawn, cutting off 
from the greater angle a part BCD = B, Then BDC 
is an isosceles triangle, and DC= DB, But in the 
triangle ADC, we have AD + DC > AG; or, putting 
DB for its equal DC, AD + DB> AC; otAB> AC. 





POLYGONS. 

93. Definitions. A polygon is a portion of a plane bounded by 
straight lines; as ABCDK The bounding lines 
are the sides; their sum is the perimeter of the 
polygon. The angles which the adjacent sides make 
with each other are the angles of the polygon ; and 
the vertices of these angles are called the vertices 
of the polygon. 

Any line joining two vertices not consecutive is called a diagonal; 
B&AC 

94. Definitions. Polygons are classed according to the number of 
their sides : 

A triangle is a polygon of three sides. 

A quadrUateral is a polygon of four sides. 

A pentagon has five sides ; a hexagon, six ; a heptagon, seven ; an 
octagon, eight; an enneagon, nine; a decagon, ten; a dodecagon, 
twelve; etc 

An equilateral polygon is one all of whose sides are equal; an 
equiangular polygon, one all of whose angles are equaL 

95. Definition. A convex polygon is one no side of which when 
produced can enter within the space enclosed by the perimeter, as 
ABCDE in (93). Each of the angles of such a polygon is less than 
two right angles. 

It is also evident from the definition that the perimeter of a convex 
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polygon cannot be intersected by a straight line in more than two 
points. 

A oaneave polygon is one of which two or 
more sides, when produced, will enter the space 
enclosed by the perimeter; as MNOPQ, of 
which OP and QP when produced will enter 
within the polygon. The angle OPQ, formed 
by two adjacent re-entrant sides, is called a r&- 
entrant angle; and hence a concave polygon is sometimes called a 
re-entrant polygon. 

All the polygons hereafter considered will be understood to be 
convex. 

96. A polygon may be divided into triangles by diagonals drawn 
firom one of its vertices. Thus the pentagon 
ABCDE is divided into three triangles by the 
diagonals drawn from A. The number of triangles 
into which any polygon can thus be divided is evi- 
dently equal to the number of its sides, less two. 
The number of diagonals so drawn is equal to the 
number of sides, less three. 

97. Two polygons ABCDE, 
A'B'C'D'E', are equal when they 
can be divided by diagonals into the 
same number of triangles, equal each 
to each, and similarly arranged ; for 
the polygons can evidently be super- 
posed, one upon the other, so as to coincide. 

98. Definitions. Two polygons 
are mutuaMy equiangular when 
the angles of the one are re- 
spectively equal to the angles 
of the other, taken in the same 
order; as ABCD, A'B'C'D\ in 
which A = A\ B = B\ etc. 

The equal angles are called homologoiis angles ; the sides containing 
equal angles, and similarly placed, are homologous sides; thus 
A and A' are homologous angles, AB and AB* are homologous 
sides, etc. 
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Irwo polygons are mutually equilateral when the sides of the one 
are respectively equal to the sides of 
the other, taken in the same order ; 
as MNPQ, M'N'P'q\ in which 
MN = M'N\ NP = N'P\ etc. 
The equal sides are homologous ; and 
angles contained by equal sides simi- 
larly placed, are homologous ; thus MN and M'N' are homologous 
sides ; M and M' are homologous angles. 

Two mutually equiangular polygons are not necessarily also mu- 
tually equilateral. Nor are two mutually equilateral polygons 
necessarily also mutually equiangular, except in the case of tri- 
angles (80). 

If two polygons arc mutually equilateral and also mutually equi- 
angulaiTy they are equal ; for they can evidently be superposed, one 
upon the other, so as to coincide. 



PEOPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

99. TAe sum of aU the angles of any polygon is equal to two right 
angles taken as many tmes less two as the polygon has sides. 

For, by drawing diagonals from any one vertex, the polygon can 
be divided into as many triangles as it has sides, less two (96). The 
sum of the angles of all the triangles is the same as the sum of the 
angles of the polygon, and the sum of the angles of each triangle is 
two right angles (68). Therefore, the sum of the angles of tlie 
polygon is two right angles taken as many times less two as the 
polygon has sides. 

100. CoroUary I, If N denotes the number of the sides of the 
polygon, and R a right angle, the sum of the angles is 2R X 
[n— 2) = (2N— 4) jR = 2NR — 4B; that is, twice as many 
right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles. 

For example, the sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is four 

right angles ; of a pentagon, six right angles ; of a hexagon, eight 

right angles, etc. 
4 
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101. QyroUary II. If all the sides of any polygon ABCDE, be 
produced so as to form one exterior angle at 
each vertex, the sum of these exterior angles, 
a, ft, e, d, e, is four right angles. For, the sum 
of each interior and its adjacent exterior angle, 
as ^ + a, is two right angles (11) ; therefore, 
the sum of all the angles, both interior and 
exterior, is twice as many right angles as the 
polygon has sides. But the sum of the interior angles alone is twice 
as many right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles 
(100) ; therefore the sum of the exterior angles is equal to four right 
angles. 

This is also proved in a very simple manner, by drawing, from 
any point in the plane of the polygon, a series of lines respectively 
parallel to the sides of the polygon and in the same directions as 
their prolongations. The consecutive angles formed by these lines 
will be equal to the exterior angles of the polygon (60), and their 
sum is four right angles (15). 




QUADBILATEEAL8. 

102. IkfinUAonB. Quadrilaterals are divided into classes as follows : 

1st The trapedum (J.) which has no two of its 
sides parallel. 

2d. The trapezoid (JS) which has two sides par- 
allel. The parallel sides are called the fto^es, and y/^ b \ \ 

the perpendicular distance between them the dttlr ^ " — 

tude of the trapezoid. 

8d. The parallelogram (C) which is bounded by r rv 

two pairs of parallel sides. \ ^ j \ 

The side upon which a parallelogram is supposed 
to stand and the opposite side are called its lower and upper bases. 
The perpendicular distance between the bases is the aUUude, 

103. Definitions, Parallelograms are divided into species, as 
follows : 



/ 
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Ist. The rhotniM (a), whose adjacent sides 
are not equal and whose angles are not right 
angles. 

2d. The rhombu8f or loeenge (i), whose sides are 
all equal. 

3d. The rectangle (e), whose angles are all equal 
and therefore right angles. 



4th. The square (d), whose sides are all equal and whose 
angles are all equal. 
The square is at once a rhombus and a rectangle. 



\ 






PBOPOBITION XXX.— THEOEEM. 

104. In every parallelogram, the opposite angles are equal, and the 
opporite sides are equaL 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram. 

1st The opposite angles B and D, contained 
bj parallel lines lying in opposite directions, 
are equal (61); and for the same reasim the 
opposite angles A and C are equal. 

2d. Draw the diagonal AC. Since AD and 
BCsae parallel, the alternate angles CAD and A CB are equal (49^, 
and since DC and AB are parallel, the alternate angles ACD and 
CJlB are equaL Therefore, the triangles ADC and CBA are equal 
(78), and the sides opposite to the equal angles are equal, namely, 
AB = BC, and DC = AB. 

105. OoroUary I. A diagonal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two equal triangles. 

106. Corollary II. If one angle of a parallelogram is a right 
angle, all its angles are right angles, and the figure is a rectangle. 
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PROPOSITION XXXL— THEOEEM, 

107. If (he appomte angles of a guadrilaiercU are equal, or if Ui 
opposite sides are equals the figure is a parallelogram, 

1st. Let the opposite angles of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or ^ = C and B =^D, Then, by adding equals, 
we have 

A + B=C+D\ 

therefore, each of the sums ^ -j- ^ ^^'^ C-^ D 
is equal to one-half the sum of the four angles. But the sum of the 
four angles is equal to four right angles (100) ; therefore, ^ -|- £ is 
equal to two right angles, and the lines AD and BCsiTe parallel (66). 
In like manner it may be proved that AB and CD are paralleL 
Therefore the figure is a parallelogram. 

2d. Let the opposite sides of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or BC =AD ajidAB = DC. Then, drawing 

the diagonal AC, the triangles ABC, A CD are d p— ^ 

equal (80) ; therefore, the angles CAD &nd A CB / \ / 

are equal, and the lines AD and BC are parallel ^ "c 

(54). Also since the angles CAB and A CD are 

equal, the lines AB and DC are parallel. Therefore ABCD is a 

parallelogram. 

PROPOSITION XXXn.— THEOREM. 

108. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and parallel^ 
the figure is a parallelogram. 

Let the opposite sides BC and AD of the 
4uadrilateral ABCD be equal and parallel. 
Draw the diagonal AC The alternate angles 
CAD and A CB are equal (49), and hence the 
triangles ADC and CBA are equal (76). There- 
fore, the sides AB and CD are equal and the figure is a parallelo- 
gram (107). 
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PBOPOSITION XXXni.— THEOREM. 

109. The diaganala of a pardUdogram biseet each other. 

Let the diagonak AC, BD of the parallelogram ABCD intersect 
in E\ then, ^iJ5; = £C and ED = EB. 

For, the side AD and the angles EAD, ADE, 
of the triangle EAD^ are respectively equal to 
the side CB and the angles ECB, EBC of the 
triangle ECB; hence these triangles are equal 
(78), and the sides respectively opposite the equal angles are equal, 
namely, AE = EC and ED = EB. 

110. Corollary L The diagonals of a rhombus ABCD bisect each 
other at right angles in E. For, since AD = CD 
and AE = EC, ED is perpendicular to AC (41). 

111. Corollary II. The diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect its opposite angles. For, in each of the isos- 
celes triangles ADC, ABC, BCD, DAB, the line 
drawn from the vertex to the middle of the base 
bisects the vertical angle (87). 




n 



PBOPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

112. Jff the diagonala of a quadrilateral bisect each other, the figure 
is a parallelogram. 

Let the diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD bisect each other 
in E. Then, the triangles AED and CEB are 
equal (76), and the angles EAT), ECB, respect- 
ively opposite the equal sides, are equal. There- 
fore AD and BC are parallel (54). In like 
manner AB and DC are shown to be parallel, 
and the figure is a parallelogram. 

113. Corollary, If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each 

other at right angles, the figure is a rhombus. 
4» 
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PB0P08ITI0N XXXV.—THEOEEM. 

114. The diaganaU of a redangle are eguoL 
Let ABCD be a rectangle; then its diagonals^ AC and j5Z>, are 
equal. 

AD 

For, the right triangles ABC and DCB are equal 
(76) ; therefore, AC= BD. 



K 




115. Corollary L The diagonals of a square are equal, 
and, since the square is also a rhombus, they bisect each 
other at right angles (110), and also bisect the angles 
of the square (111). 

116. Corollary 11. A parallelogram is a rectangle if its diagonals 
are ^quaL 

117. Corollary IIL A quadrilateral is a square, if its diagonals 
are equal and bisect each other at right angles. 

118. Scholium. The rectangle, being a species of parallelogram, 

« 

has all the properties of a parallelogram. 

The square, being at once a parallelogram, a rectangle and a 
rhombus, has the properties of all these figures. 



PB0P08ITI0N XXXVL— THEOREM. 

119. Ttoo parattelograms are egucU when two adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the one are equal to tv)0 adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the other. 

Let AC, A!C\ have AB = ^B\ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AD = A'D\ and the angle BAD = / / / 7 

B'A'D'; then, these parallelograms a b a* b» 

are equal. 

For they may evidently be applied the one to the other so as to 
coincide throughout. 

120. Corollary. Two rectangles are 
equal when they have equal bases and 
equal altitudes. 



& 
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APPLICATIONS. 

PBOPOSITION XXXVII.— THEOBEM. 

121. IJ a straigJd line drawn parcUlel to the hose of a triangle bieeeU 
one of ike MeSy U aUo biseds the other die; and the portion of U 
intercepted between the two sides is equal to one-half the base. 

Let DE be parallel to the base J? C of the triangle 
ABCf and bisect the side AB in D; then, it bisects 
the side AC in E, and DE = iBC. 

1st. Through D suppose DF to be drawn parallel 
to AC. In the triangles ADE, DBFy we have 
AD = DBf and the angles adjacent to these sides 
equal, namely DAE = BDF, and ADE = DBF (51) ; therefore 
these triangles are equal (78), and AE = DF. Also, since DECF 
IS a parallelogram, DF = EC (104) ; and hence AE = EC. 

2d. The triangles ADE and BDF being equal, we have DE = BF, 
and in the parallelogram DECF we have DE = FC; therefore 
BF = FC. Hence F is the middle point of BC, and DE = iBC. 

122. CoroUoery I. The straight line DE, joining the middle points 
of the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC, is parallel to third side BC, 
and is equal to one-half of BC. J'or, the straight line drawn through 
D parallel to BC, passes through E (121), and is therefore identical 
with DE, Consequently, also, DE= iBC. 

123. Corollary II. The straight line draton parallel to the bases of a 
trapezoid, bisecting one of the nonrparallel sides, also bisects the opposite 
side. * 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid, BC and AD its 
parallel bases, E the middle point of AB, and 
let EF be drawn parallel to BC or AD ; then, 
J^ is the middle of DC. For, draw the diago- 
nal AC, intersecting EF in H. Then in the triangle ABC, EH is 
drawn through the middle of AB parallel to BC; therefore H is 
the middle of AC In the triangle A CD, HF is drawn through 
the middle of ^C parallel to AD\ therefore jPis the middle of DC 

124. Corollary III. In a trapezoid, the straight line joining the 
middle points of the non-parallel sides is parallel to the bases, and is 
equjdl to one-half their sum. 
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Let EF join the middle points, E and F^ 
of .1^ and DC. Then, Ist, EF is parallel 
to ^C For, by Cor. 11. the straight line 
drawn through E parallel to BC passes / 
through F and is therefore identical with EF. 

2d. Drawing the diagonal AC, intersecting £Fin J7, we have, in 

the triangle ABC, 

EH=iBa 

and in the triangle A CD, 

HF=\AD, 

the sum of which gives 

EF=i(BC + AD). 



PEOPOSITION XXXVHL— THEOBEM. 

125. If a 9erie8 of parallels cutting any two straight Knea irUereept 
eqaal distances on one of these lines, they also intercept eqaal distances 
on the other line. 

Let MN, M'N', be two straight lines cut by a series of parallels 
AA\ BB\ CC\ DD'i then, \f AB, BC, CD are equal, A'B', B'C, 
CD' are also equal. 

For, through the points A, B, C, draw Ab, 
Be, Cd, parallel to M'N'. Li the triangles 
ABh, BCc, CDd, we have AB = BC=CD; 
and the corresponding angles adjacent to these 
sides are equal (61), namely, BAb ='CBc = 
D Cd, and ABb = BCc = CDd ; therefore, these n/ 
triangles are equal to each other (78), and Ab 
z= Be = Cd. But, the figures A% B'e, C'd, being parallelo 
grams, we have Ab = A'B\ Be = B'C, Cd = CD'; therefore 
^'^' = J5'C" = C"D'. 




PEOPOSITION XXXIX.— THEOBEM. 

126. Every point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant from 
the sides of the angle ; and every point not in the bisedor, but within the 
angle, is unequally distant from the sides of the angle. 
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1st. Let AD be the bisector of the angle 
BA C, P ajij point in it, and PE^ PF, the per- 
pendicular distances of P from AB and A C; 
then, PJE = PF. 

For, the right triangles APE, APF, having 
the angles PAE and PAF equal, and AP com- 
mon, are equal (83) ; therefore, PE = PF. 

2d. Let Q be any point not in the bisector, but within the angle ; 
then, the perpendicular distances QE and QH are unequal. 

For, suppose that one of these distances, as QE, cuts the bisector 
in some point P: from P let PF be drawn perpendicular to A C, 
and join QF. We have QH < QF; also QF < QP + PF, or 
QF<QP+ PE, or QF < QE; therefore, QH < QE. 

When the angle BAG is obtuse, the 
point Q, not in the bisector, may be so 
situated that the perpendicular on one of 
the sides, as AB, will fsdl at the vertex A ; 
the perpendicular QH is then less than 
the oblique line QA. Or, a point Q' may 

be so situated that the perpendicular Q'E\ let &31 on one of the sides, 
as AB, will meet that side produced through the vertex A; this 
perpendicular must cut the side AC in some point, K, and we then 
have Q'H' < Q'K < Q'E'. 

127. Corollary. The bisector of an angle is the loeua (40) of all 
the points within the angle which are equally distant from its sides^^ 




PEOPOSITION XL.— THEOREM. 

128. The three Inseetors of the three angles of a triangle meet in the 
same point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the bisectors of the 
angles A, B, C, respectively, of the triangle 
ABC. 

Let the two bisectors AD, BE, meet in 0. 
The point 0, being in AD, is equally dis- 
tant from AB and AC (126); and being 
in BE, it is equally distant from AB and BC; 
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theiefore, the point is equally distant firom 
J. (7 and BC^ and must lie in the bisector of 
the angle C (127). That is, the bisector CF 
also passes through 0, and the three bisect- 
ors meet in the same point 




129. Corollary. The point in which the three bisectors of the 
angles of a triangle meet is equaUy distant from the three sides of 
the triangle. 




PB0P08ITI0N XLL— THEOBEM. 

i80. The three perpendieulara ereded at the middle paints of the 
8ide8 of a triangle meet in the same point 

Let DO, EHf FK, be the perpendiculars 
erected to £Q CM, AB, respectively, at their 
middle points, jD, E, F. 

It is first necessary to prove that any two of 
these perpendiculars, na DO, EH, meet in some 
point. . If they did not meet, they would be 
parallel, and then CB and CA being perpen- 
diculars to these parallels from the same point C, would be in one 
straight line, which is impossible, since they are two sides of a tri- 
angle. Therefore, DO and EH are not parallel, and must meet in 
some point, as 0. 

Now the point being in the perpendicular DO is equally distant 
from B and C (38), and being also in the perpendicular EH, it is 
equally distant from A and C; therefore it is equally distant from A 
and B, and must lie in the perpendicular FK (89). That is, the 
perpendicular FK passes through 0, and the three perpendieulara 
meet in the same point. 

131. Corollary. The point in which the three popendiculais meet 
is equally distant from the three vertices of the triangle. 
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PBOPOSmON XLH.— THEOBEM. 

jL32. The three perpendieiUara from the vertieea of a triangle to the 
opposite ndes meet in the eame point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the perpen- ?.'. .t. /»• 

diculars from the vertices of the tri- 
angle ABC to the opposite sides, re- 
spectively. 

Through the three vertices. A, B, Q 
draw the lines B'C\ A'B\ A'C, re- 
spectively parallel to J? (7, AB, AC. 
Then the two quadrilaterals ABCB' 

and ACBC are parallelograms, and we have AB' = BC and 
AC = BC; therefore AB' = AC, or A is the middle of B' C\ 
But AD being perpendicular to £(7 is perpendicular to the parallel 
B'd therefore AJ) is the perpendicular to B'C erected at its 
middle point A, In like manner, it is shown that BE and C!Fare 
the perpendiculars to AC and A'B' at their middle points; there- 
fore, by (130), the three perpendiculars meet in the same point. 

133. Definition, A straight line drawn from any vertex of a tri- 
angle to the middle point of the opposite side is 
called a m>edial line of the triangle. Thus, D being 
the middle point of BC, AD is the medial line to 
BC. 




PBOPOSITION XLin.— THEOBEM. 

134. The three medial lines of a triangle meet in the same point 

Ijet D, E, F, be the three middle points of 
the sides of the triangle ABC; AD, BE, CF, 
the three medial lines. 

Liet the two medial lines, AD and BE, meet 
in O. Let O be the middle point of OA, and 
H the middle point of OB; join OH, HD, 
DEy EO. In the triangle A OB, OH is par- 
allel to AB, and OH = ^ABi and in the triangle ABC, ED is 
parallel to AB, and -ED = ^AB (122). Therefore, HO and ED, 
bcAng parallel to AB, are parallel to each other ; and each being 
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equal to iAB, they are equal to each other; consequently, EOHD 

is a parallelogram (108), and its diagonals 

bisect each other (109). Therefore 0D = 0O 

= OA, or OD = iAD; that is, the medial 

line BE cuts the medial line AD at a point 

whose distance from D is one-third of AD. In 

tlie same way it is proved that the medial line 

CF cuts AD at a point whose distance from D 

is one-third of AD, that is, at the same point 0; and therefore the 

three medial lines meet in the same point. 
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SYMMETRICAL FIGURES. 

a. Symmetry vnth respect to an aais. 

135. DefimtUm. Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
straight line, called the axis of symmetry, when this axis bisects at 
right angles the straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect to ^ 

the axis MN, if MN bisects AA' at right angles 
at a. 

If the portion of the plane containing the point 
A on one side of the axis MN, is revolved about 
this axis (or folded over) until it coincides with the 
portion on the other side of the axis, the point A' at which A falls 
is the symmetrical point of A, 

136. Definition. Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
an axis when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on 
the other. 

Thus, A'B' is the symmetrical figure 
of the straight line AB, with respect to 
the axis MN, every point, as C, of the one, * 
having its symmetrical point C" in the 
other. 

The symmetrical figure of an indefinite 
straight line, AB, is an indefinite straight 
line, A'B', which intersects the first in the 
axis and makes the same angle with the 
axis as the first line. 
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137. Definition. In two Bymmetrical figures the corresponding 
symmetrical lines are called homologous. 

Thus, in the symmetrical figures ABODE, 
AB'C'D'E', the homologous lines are AB 
and A'B', -BO and B'C\ etc. 

In all cases, two figures, symmetrical with 
respect to an axis, can be brought into coin- 
cidence by the revolution of either about the 
axis. 
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6. Symmetry toiih respect to a centre. 

138. Definition. Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
point, called the centre of symmetry, when this centre bisects the 
straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect 
to the centre 0, if the line A A' passes through 
O and is bisected at 0. 

The distance of a point from the centre is called 
its radius of symmetry. A point A is brought into 
coincidence with its symmetrical point A', by revolving its radius 
OA through two right angles (16). 

139. Definition. Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
a centre, when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point 
on the other. 

Thus, A^B' is the symmetrical 
figure of the straight line AB with 
respect to the centre 0. 

Since the triangles AOB,A'OB\ 
are equal (76), the angle B is equal 

to the angle B' ; therefore, AB and AB' are parallel. In general, 
the homologous lines of two figures, 
Bymmetrical with respect to a centre, 
are parallel. Thus, in the symmetri- 
cal figures ABCD, AB'C'D\ the 
homologous lines AB and AB' are 
parallel, BC and B'C are parallel, 
etc. 

Tw€ figures symmetrical with respect to a centre can be brought 

5 D 
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into coincidence by revolving one of them, in its own plane, about 
the centre ; every radius of symmetry revolving through two right 
angles at the same time. 

140. Definition, Any single figure is called a gymmetrical figure^ 
either when it can be divided by an axis into two figures symmetri- 
cal with respect to that axis, or when it has a centre such that every 
straight line drawn through it cuts the figure in two points which 
are symmetrical with respect to this centre. 

Thus, ABCDC'B' is a symmetrical 
figure with respect to the axis MN^ 
being divided by MN into two figures, 
ABCD and AB'C'D, which are sym- 
metrical with respect to MN. 

Also, the figure ABCDEF is symmetrical with respect to the 
centre 0, its vertices, taken two and two, 
being symmetrical with respect to 0. In 
this case, any straight line KL drawn 
through the centre and terminated by the 
perimeter, is called a diameter. 
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PROPOSITION XLW.— THEOREM. 

141 . Ij a figure is symmetrical wUh respect to two axes perpendicular 
to each other, it is also symmetrical with respect to the intersection of 
these axes as a centbe of symm^ry. 

Let the figure ABCDEF OH be 
symmetrical with respect to the two 
perpendicular axes MN, PQ, which 
intersect in ; then, the point is 
also the centre of symmetry of the 
figure. 

For, let T be any point in the 
perimeter of the figure; draw TRT' 
perpendicular to MN, and TSt per- 
pendicular to P§; join TO, Ot and R8. 

Since the figure is symmetrical with respect to MN, we have RT' 
^RT\ and since RT=OS, it follows that RT'= OS; therefore. 
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ST'08 ia a parallelogram (108), and BS is equal and parallel 
to OT'. 

Again, since the figure is Bymmetrical with respect to PQ, we have 
St =ST = OS; therefore, SBOt is a parallelogram, and AS is 
equal and parallel to Ot Hence, T', and t, are in the same 
straight line, since there can be but one parallel to E3 drawn 
through the same point 0. 

Now we have 02" = /£Sand 0( = A^ and consequently 02" = 
Ot; therefore, any straight line T'Ot, drawn through 0, is bisected 
Rt C ; that is, is the centre of symmetry of the figure. 
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BOOK II. 

THE OIBOLR 

1. Definitions, A circle is a portion of a plane bounded by a 
curve, all the points of which are equally distant from a point within 
it called the centre. 

The curve which bounds the circle is called 
its circumference. 

Any straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference is called a radius. 

Any straight line drawn through the centre 
and terminated each way by the circumfer- 
ence is called a diameter. 

In the figure, is the centre, and the curve ABCEA is the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; the circle is the space included within the 
circumference; OA, OB, 0(7, are radii; J. 0(7 is a diameter. 

By the definition of a circle, all its radii are equal ; also all its 
diameters are equal, each being double the radius. 

If one extremity, 0, of a line OA is fixed, while the line revolves 
in a plane, the other extremity. A, will deecrihe a circumference, 
whose radii are all equal to OA, 

2, Definitions, An arc of a circle is any portion of its circumfer- 
ence ; as DEF, 

A chord is any straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference ; as DF, The arc DEF is said to be subtended by its 
chord DF. 

Every chord subtends two arcs, which together make up the whole 

circumference. Thus DF subtends both the arc DEF and the arc 

DCBAF, When an arc and its chord are spoken of, the arc less than 
52 
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a semi-circumference, as DEF, is always understood, unless otherwise 
stated. 

A segment is a portion of the circle included between an arc and 
its chord ; thus, by the segment DEF is meant the space included 
between the arc DF and its chord. 

A Beetor is the space included between an arc and the two radii 
drawn to its extremities ; as A OB, 

8. From the definition of a circle it follows that every point 
vrUhin the circle is at a distance from the centre which is less than 
the radius ; and every point wUhovt the circle is at a distance from 
the centre which is greater than the radius. Hence (I. 40), ihe 
locus of aU the points in a plane which are at a given distance from a 
given point is ihe circumference of a circle described toith the given point 
as a centre and with the given distance as a radius. 

4 It is also a consequence of the definition of a circle, thai two 
drdes are equal when the radius of one is equal to the radius of the 
other, or when (as we usually say) they have the same radius. For 
if one circle be superposed upon the other so that their centres coin- 
cide, their circumferences will coincide, since all the points of both 
are at the same distance from the centre. 

K when superposed the second circle is made to turn upon its 
centre as upon a pivot, it must continue to coincide with the first. 

5. Postulate. A circumference may be described with any point as 
a ceiitre and any distance as a radius. 



ABGS AND GHOBDS. 

PBOPOSITION I.— THEOBEM. 

6. A straight line cannot intersect a circumference in more ihan tioo 
points. 

For, if it could intersect it in three points, the three radii drawn 

to these three points would be three equal straight lines drawn from 

the same point to the same straight line, which is impossible (I. 86). 
6* 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

7. Every diameter biseds the circle and ita drcumferenee. 
liet AMBN be a circle whose centre is 0\ 

then, any diameter AOB bisects the circle and 
its circumference. 

For, if the figure ANB be turned about AB 
as an axis and superposed upon the figure 
AMB, the curve ANB will coincide with the 
curve AMBf since all the points of both are 
equally distant from the centre. The two 
figures then coincide throughout, and are therefore equal in all 
respects. Therefore,AB divides both the circle and its circumference 
into equal parts. 

8. Definiticms. A seffmeni equal to one half the circle, as the seg- 
ment AMB, is called a semirdrcle. An arc equal to half a circum- 
ference, as the arc AMB^ is called a eemircircumference. 




PROPOSITION HL— THEOREM. 

9. A diameter is greater than any other chord. 
Let AO he any chord which is not a diame- 
ter, and A OB a diameter drawn through A : 
then^jB> AO. 

For, join 00. Then, AO + 00 > AC 
(I. 66) ; that is, since all the radii are equal, 
A0+ 0B> AC, or AB>AC.\ 




PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

10. In equal circles, or in the same circle, equal angles ai the centre 
intercut equal arcs on the circumference, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0', be the centre of equal 
circles, and AOB, A'O'B', equal angles 
at these centres ; then, the intercepted 
arcs, AB, AB\ are equal. For, one of 
the angles, together with its arc, may be 
superposed upon the other; and when 
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the equal angles coincide, their intercepted arcs will evidently coin- 
cide also. 

Conversely, if the arcs A£, A'B' are equal, the angles AOB^ 
A'O'B^ are equal. For, when one of the arcs is superposed upon its 
equal, the corresponding angles at the centre will evidently coincide. 

If the angles are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 

11. Definition, A fourth part of a circum- 
ference is called a qu4idra7d. It is evident from 
the preceding theorem that a right angle at the 
centre intercepts a quadrant on the circum- 
ference. 

Thus, two perpendicular diameters, AOC^ 
BOD, divide the circumference into four quad- 
rants, AB, BC, CD, DA. 




PEOPOSITION v.— THEOBEM. 

12. In equal circles, or in the same drde, eqwd arcs are sultended 
by equal chords, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0', be the centres of equal circles, and AB, A'B', equal 
arcs; then, the chords AB, A'B', are 
equal. 

For, drawing the radii to the extremi- 
ties of the arcs, the angles and 0' 
are equal (10), and consequently the 
triangles A OB, A'O'B', are equal 
(I. 76). Therefore, AB = A'B'. 

Conversely, if the chords AB, A'B', are equal, the triangles A OB, 
A'O'B' are equal (I. 80), and the angles 0, 0' are equal. I'here- 
fore (10), arc AB = arc A'B'. 

If the arcs are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 



® 




PEOPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 



13. In equal circles, or in the same circle, the greater arc is subtended 
by the ffreaier chord, and conversely; the arcs being both less than a 
semircircumference. 
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Let the arc AC be greater than the 
arc AB\ then, the chord AC \& greater 
than the chord AB. 

For, draw the radii OA, OB, DC. 
In the triangles AOC, A OB, the angle 
A 00 IB obviously greater than the angle A OB; therefore, (I. 84), 
chord AC2> chord AB, 

Conversely, if chord AO chord AB, then, arc -4C > arc AB. 
For, in the triangles AOC, A OB, the side ^C > the side AB; 
therefore (1. Sd), angle AOC > angle A OB; and consequently, 
arc AC^ arc AB. 

14. Scholium. If the arcs are greater than a semi-circumference, 
the contrary is true ; that is, the arc AMB, which is greater than the 
arc AMC, is subtended by the less chord ; and conversely. 
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15. The diamder perpendicular to a chord bisects the chord and the 
arcs subtended by it 

Let the diameter DOD' be perpendicular to 
the chord AB at C; then, tst, it bisects the 
chord. For, the radii OA, OB being equal 
oblique lines from the point to the line AB, 
cut off equal distances from the foot of the per- 
pendicular (I. 36); therefore, AC = BC. 

2d. The subtended arcs ADB, AD'B, are 
bisected at D and D', respectively. For, every point in the per- 
pendicular DOD' drawn at the middle of AB being equally distant 
from its extremities A and B (I. 38), the chords AD and BD are 
equal; therefore, (12), the arcs AD and BD are equal. For the 
same reason, the arcs AD' and BD' are equal. 

16. Corollary I. The perpendicular erected upon the middle of a 
chord passes through the centre of the circle, and through the 
middle of the arc subtended by the chord. 

Also, the straight line drawn through any two of the three points 
0, C, D, passes through the third and is perpendicular to the 
chord AB. 
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17. Corollary^ II. The middle points of any 
number of parallel chords all lie in the same 
diameter perpendicular to the chords. 

In other words, the lotms of the middle points 
of a system of parallel chords is the diameter 
perpendicular to these chords. 





PKOPOSITION Vin.— THEOREM. 

18. In {he same circle, or in equal circles, equal chords are equally 
distant from the centre ; and of tv}0 unequal chords, the less is at the 
greater distance from, the centre. 

1st. Let AB, CD, be equal chords ; OE, 
OF, the perpendiculars which measure their 
distances from the centre 0; then, OE = 
OF. 

For, since the perpendiculars bisect the 
chords (15), AE=CF; hence (I. 83), the 
right triangles AOE and COF are equal, 
and OE = OF. 

2d. Let CO, AB, be unequal chords; OE, OH, their distances 
from the centre ; and let CO be less than AB ; then, OH > OE 

For, since chord AB > chord CO, we have arc AB > arc CO ; 
BO that if from C we draw the chord CD = AB, its subtended arc 
CD, being equal to the arc AB, will be greater than the arc CO. 
Therefore the perpendicular J will intersect the chord CD in some 
point X Drawing the perpendicular OF to CD, we have, by the 
first part of the demonstration, OF = OE. But OH > 01, an<l 
01 > OjP(L 28); still more, then, is 0H> OF, or 0H> OK 

If the chords be taken in two equal circles, the demonstration is 
the same. 

19. Corollary I. The converse of the proposition is also evidently 

true, namely : in the same circle, or in equal circles, chords equally 

distant from the centre are equal; and of two chords unequally distant 

from the centre, that is the greater whose distance from the centre is 

ike less. 

5** 
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20. Corollary II. The least chord that can be 
drawn in a circle through a given point P is the 
chord, AB, perpendicular to the line OP joining 
the given point and the centre. For, if CD is 
any other chord drawn through P, the perpen- 
dicular OQ to this chord is less than OP; there- 
fore, by the preceding corollary, CD is greater 
than AB. 







PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 




21. Through any three p(nnt8, not in the same straight line, a drcum" 
ference can be made to pass, and but one. 

Let A, B, Cy be any three points not in the 
same straight line. 

1st A circumference can be made to pass 
through these points. For, since they are 
not in the same straight line, the lines AB, 
BC, AC, joining them two and two, form a 
triangle, and the three perpendiculars DE, 

FO, HK, erected at the middle points of the sides, meet in a point 
which is equally distant from the three points A, B, C, (I. 131). 
Therefore a circumference described from as a centre and a radius 
equal to any one of the three equal distances OA, OB, OC, will pass 
through the three given points. 

2d. Only one circumference can be made to pass through these 
points. For the centre of any circumference passing through the 
three points must be at onjce in two perpendiculars, as DE, FO, and 
therefore at their intersection; but two straight lines intersect in 
only one point, and hence is the centre of the only circumference 
that can pass through the three points. 

22. Corollary, Two circumferences can intersect in but two points ; 
for, they could not have a third point in common without having the 
same centre and becoming in fact but one circumference. 
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TANGENTS AND SECANTS. 

28. Dejiniiums. A tangent is an indefinite straight line which haa 
but one point in common with the cir- 
cumference; as ACB. The common 
point, C, is called the paint of eontad^ 
or the poird of tangency. The circum- 
ference is also said to be tangent to the 
line AB at the point 0, 

A secant is a straight line which 
meets the circumference in two points ; 
asjEF. 

24. Definition, A rectilinear figure is said to 
be circumscribed about a circle when all its sides 
are tangents to the circumference. 

In the same case, the circle is said to be tTi^ 
scribed in the figure. 





PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

25. A straight line oblique to a radius at its extremity cuts the etr- 
cumference. 

Let AB be oblique to the radius OC at its 
extremity C; then, AB cuts the circumfer- 
ence at 0, and also in a second point D, 

For, let OE be the perpendicular from 
upon AB; then OE <C OC, and the point E 
is within the circumference. Therefore AB 
cuts the circumference in C, and must evi- 
dently cut it in a second point D, 
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PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 

26. A stTaight line perpendicular to a radium aJt its extremity u a 
tangent to the circle. 

Let AB be perpendicalar to the radius OC 
at its extremity C; then, AB is a tangent to 
the circle at the point (X 

For, from the centre draw the oblique 
line OD to any point of AB except C Then, 
OD "> OC, and i> is a point without the cir- 
cumference. Therefore AB having all its 
points except without/ the circumference, has but the point C in 
common with it, and is a tangent at that point (23). 

27. Corollary, Conversely, a tangent AB at any point C ia perpen- 
dicular to the radius OC drawn to ihai point For, if it were not 
perpendicular to the radius it would cut the circumference (25), and 
would not be a tangent 

28. Scholium. If a secant JEF, passing through a point C of the 
circumference, be supposed to revolve 

upon this point, as upon a pivot, its 
second point of intersection, D, will 
move along the circumference and ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to C. When 
the second point comes into coincidence 
with 0, the revolving line ceases to be 
strictly a secant, and becomes the tan- 
gent AB; but, continuing the revolution, 

the revolving line again becomes a secant, as E'F\ and the second 
point of intersection reappears on the other side of (7, as at Z>'. 

If, then, our revolving line be required to be a secant in the strict 
sense imposed by our definition, that is a line meeting the circum- 
ference in two points, this condition can be satisfied only by keeping 
the second point of intersection, Z>, distinct from the first point, C, 
however near these points may be brought to each other ; and, there- 
fore, under this condition, the tangent is often called the limit of the 
secants drawn through the point of contact ; that is to say, a limit 
toward which the secant continually approaches, as the second point 
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of intersection (on either side of the first) continually approaches 
the first, but a limit which is never reached by the secant as such. 

On the other hand, as the tangent is but one of the positions of 
our revolving line, it has properties in common with the secant; and 
in order to exhibit such common properties in the most striking 
manner, it is often expedient to regard the tangent as a secant whose 
two points of intersection are coincident. But it is to be observed that 
we then no longer consider the secant as a outHng line, but simply as 
a line drawn through two points of the curve ; and we include the 
tangent as that special case of such a line in which the two points 
are coincident. In this, we generalize in the same way as in algebra, 
when we say that the expression x = a — b signifies that x is the 
difference of a and b, even when a = 6, and there is really no differ' 
ence between a and b. 



/ 
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PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 
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29. Two parallels intercut eqtuil arcs on a circumference. 

We may have three cases : 

1st. When the parallels AB, CD, are both 
secants ; then, the intercepted arcs A C and BD 
are equal. For, let OM be the radius drawn 
perpendicular to the parallels. By Prop. VII. 
the point ilf is at once the middle of the arc 
AMB and of the arc CMI), and hence we have 
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AM= BM and CM=DM, 
whence, by subtraction, 

AM—CM = BM—DM; 

AC = BD. 



that is. 



2d. When one of the parallels is a secant, as AB, and the other is 
a tangent, as EF at if, then, the intercepted arcs AM and BM are 
equal. For, the radius OM drawn to the point of contact is per- 
pendicular to the tangent (27), and consequently perpendicular also 
to its parallel AB ; therefore, by Prop. VII., AM = BM, 

3d. When both the parallels are tangents, as EF at M, and OH 

6 
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at N; then, the intercepted arcs MAN and MBN are equal. For, 
drawing any secant AB parallel to the tangents, 
we have by the second case, 

AM = BM2Ji^AN = BN, 

whence, by addition, 

AM+AN=:BM+BN, 

MAN = MBN; 



that is. 
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and each of the intercepted arcs in this case is a semi-circumference. 

30. Scholium 1. The straight line joining the points of contact of 
two parallel tangents b a diameter. 

31. Scholium 2. According to the principle of (28), the tangent 
being regarded as a secant whose two points of intersection are coin- 
cident, the demonstration of the first case in the preceding theorem 
embraces that of the other two cases. 



RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO CIBCLES. 

32. Definition, Two circles are concentric, when they have the 
same centre. 

33. Definition, Two circumferences are tangent to each other, or 
tov^h each other, when they have but one point in common. The 
common point is called the point of contact, or the point of tangency. 

Two kinds of contact are distinguished: external contact, when 
each circle is outside the other ; internal contact, when one circle is 
within the other. 



PROPOSITION XIIL— THEOREM. 

34. When two circumferences intersect, the straight line joining Oit U 
centres bisects their comm^on chord at right angles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of two 
circumferences which intersect in the 
points A, B; then, the straight line 00' 
bisects their common chord AB at right 
angles. 

For, the perpendicular to AB erected 
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at its middle point (7, passes tbroagh both centres (16) ; and there 
can be but one straight line drawn between the two points and 0'. 
35. Corollary, When two circumferences are tangent to each other, 
their point of contact is in the straight line joining their centres. It 
has just been proved that when two circumferences intersect, the two 
points of intersection lie at equal distances from the line joining the 
centres and on opposite sides of this line. Now let the circles be 
supposed to be moved so as to cause the points of intersection to 
approach each other; these points will 
ultimately come together on the line 
joining the centres, and be blended in a 
single point C, common to the two cir- 
cumferences, which will then be their 
point of contact. The perpendicular to 
00' erected at Owill then be a common 
tangent to the two circumferences and take the place of the common 
chord. 




PROPOSITION XIV.-.THEOREM. 

36. When two circumferences are wholly exterior to each other, the 
distance of their centres is greater than the sum of their radii. 

Let 0, 0' be the centres. Their dis- 
tance 00' is greater than the sum of 
the radii OA^ O'B, by the portion AB 
interposed between the circles. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. When two circumferences are tangent to each other externally , (he 
distance of their centres is equal to the sum of their radii. 

Let O, 0', be the centres, and C the point 
of contact. The point C being in the line 
joining the centres (35), we have 00' = 
0C+ O'C. 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

38. When two circumferencea intersect, the distance of their centres 
is less than the sum of their radii and greater than the difference of their 
radii. 

Let and 0' be their centres, and A 
one of their points of intersection. The 
point A is not in the line joining the 
centres (34) ; and consequently there is 
formed the triangle A00\ in which we 
have 00' < OA -^ O'A, and also 
00' >0A- O'A (I. 67). 




PROPOSITION XVII— THEOREM. 

39. When two circumferences are tangent to each other internally, 
the distance of their centres is equal to the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0\ be the centres, and Cthe point of 
contact. The point C being in the line joining 
the centres (35), we have 00' = 00— O'G. 




PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

40. When one circumference is wholly within another, the distance 
of their centres is less than the difference of their radii. 



Let O, 0', be the centres. We have the dif- 
ference of the radii OA — O'B = 00' + AB. 
Hence 00' is less than the difference of the 
radii by the distance AB, 



41. Corollary, The converse of each of the preceding five propo- 
sitions is also true : namely — 

1st. When the distance of the centres is greater than the sum of 
the radii, the circumferences are wholly exterior to each other. 
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2d. When the distance of the centres is equal to the sam of the 
radii, the circumferences touch each other externally. 

3d. When the distance of the centres is less than the sum of the 
radii, but greater than their difference, the circumferences intersect. 

4th. When the distance of the centres is equal to the difference 
of the radii, the circumferences touch each other internally. 

5th. When the distance of the centres is less than the difference 
of the radii, one circumference is wholly within the other. 

MEASUBE OF ANGLES. 

As the measurement of magnitude is one of the principal objects 
of geometry, it will be proper to premise here some principles in 
regard to the measurement of quantity in general. 

42. D^nition. To measure a quantity of any kind is to find how 
many times it contains another quantity of the same kind called the 
unit 

Thus, to measure a line is to find the number expressing how many 
times it contains another line called the unit of length, or the linear 
unit. 

The number which expresses how many times a quantity contains 
the unit is called the numerical measure of that quantity. 

43. Definition. The ratio of two quantities is the quotient arising 

A 
froja dividing one by the other ; thus, the ratio of J. to J? is — 

JB 
To find the ratio of one quantity to another is, then, to find how 
many times the first contains the second ; therefore, it is the same 
thing as to measure the first by the second taken as the unit (42). 
It is implied in the definition of ratio, that the quantities compared 
are of the sams kind. 

Hence, also, instead of the definition (42), we may say that to 
measure a quantity is to find its ratio to the unit. 

The ratio of two quantities is the same as the ratio of their 
numerical measures. Thus, if P denotes the unit, and if P is con- 
tained m times in A and n times in B, then, 

A mP m 

J? "^ »iP "" n 

44. Difiniturn. Two quantities are comm^n^surahle when there ii 

6' E 



by - V and is called a commenmrdble ratio. 
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some third quantity of the same kind which is contained a whole 
number of times in each. This third quantity is called the common 
measure of the proposed quantities. 

Thus, the two lines, A and B, are commensurable, if there is some 
line, 0, which is contained a whole num- 
ber of times in each, as, for example, ' ' ' ' ' ' ' * 
7 times in Ay and 4 times in B, ^* — • — « — » — ' 

The ratio of two commensurable quan- ^, — , 
titles can, therefore, be exactly expressed 
by a number whole or fractional (as in the preceding example 

,y , J 45. Definition, Two quantities are incommemmrable when they 
' have no common measure. The ratio of two such quantities is called 
an incommensurable ratio. 

If A and B are two incommensurable quantities, their ratio is still 

expressed by — • 

46. Problem. To find the greatest common measure of two quantUies. 
The well-known arithmetical process may be extended to quantities 
of all kinds. Thus, suppose AB and CD are two straight lines 
whose common measure is required. Their greatest common meas- 
ure cannot be greater than the less line 

CD. Therefore, let CD be applied to AB ^" ' ' J"^ 
as many times as possible, suppose 3 times, ^' ' » y^ 
with a remainder EB less than CD. Any 

common measure of AB and CD must also be a common measure 
of CD and EB ; for it will be contained a whole number of times in 
CD, and in AE, which is a multiple of CD, and therefore to measure 
AB it must also measure the part EB. Hence, the greatest common 
measure of AB and CD must also be the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB. This greatest common measure of CD and EB 
cannot be greater than the less line EB ; therefore, let EB be applied 
as many times as possible to CD, suppose twice, with a remainder 
FD. Then, by the same reasoning, the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB, and consequently also that of AB and CD, is the 
greatest common measure of EB and FD. Therefore, let FD be 
applied to EB as many times as possible : suppose it is cfmtained 
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exactly twice in EB without remainder ; the process is then com- 
pleted, and we have found FD as the required greatest common 
measure. 

The measure of each line, referred to FD as the unit, will then be 
as follows : we have 

EB = 2FD, 

CD == 2EB + FD = 4FD + FD = 6FD, 

AB = ZCD + EB = IdFD + 2FD = VJFD. 

The proposed lines are therefore numerically expressed, in terms of 

17 
the unit FD^ by the numbers 17 and 5 ; and their ratio is — 

5 

47. When the preceding process is applied to two quantities and 
no remainder can be found which is exactly contained in a pre- 
ceding remainder, however far the process be continued, the two 
quantities have no common measure; that is, they are incommen- 
surable, and their ratio cannot be exactly expressed by any number 
whole or fractional. 

48. But although an incommensurable ratio cannot be exactly 

expressed by a number, it may be approadmately expressed by a 

number within any assigned measure of precision. 

A 
Suppose — denotes the incommensurable ratio of two quantities 

B 

A and B ; and let it be proposed to obtain an approximate numeri- 
cal expression of this ratio that shall be correct within an assigned 

measure of precision, say — -• Let B be divided into 100 equal 

parts, and suppose A is found to contain 314 of these parts with a 
remainder less than one of the parts ; then, evidently, we have 

A 314 .... 1 
— = — within - — » 

B 100 100 

314 A 

that is, — —- is an approximate value of the ratio -— within the as- 
100 ^^ B 

signed measure of precision. 

A 
To generalize this, ■— denoting as before the incommensurable 

B 

ratio of the two quantities A and B, let B be divided into n equal 
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parts, and let A contain m of these parts with a remainder less than 
one of the parts ; then we have 

A w» . . . 1 
-— = — within - ; 

S n n 

and, since n may be taken as great as we please, - may he made less 

91 

than any assigned measure of precision, and — will be the approxi- 

n 

. A . , 
mate value of the ratio -— within that assigned measure. 

■B 

49. Theorem. Two incommenturaile ratios are equal, if their approxir 

mate numerical values are always equal, when both are expressed wiihin 

the same measure of precision however smaU, 

A A' 

Let -r and — be two incommensurable ratios whose approximate 

S JB 

numerical values are always the same when the same measure of 
precision is employed in expressing both ; then, we say that 

For, let - be any assumed measure of precision, and in accordance 

with the hypothesis of the theorem, suppose that for any value of 

\ A A' 

-»the ratios—* — ^ have the same approximate numerical expres- 

n SB 

sion, say — » each ratio exceeding — by a quantity less than -; 
n n n 

then, these ratios cannot differ from each other by so much as - 

n 

But the measure - may be assumed as small as we please, that is less 

A A' 

than any assignable quantity however small ; hence ■— and — cannot 

JB B 

differ by any assignable quantity however small, and therefore they 

must be equal. 

The student should study this demonstration in connection with 

that of Proposition XIX., which follows. 
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50. Definition. A proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus, if the 

A A' 

ratio — is equal to the ratio — y the equality 

jD Jo 

B B' 

is a proportion. It may be read : " Ratio of .1 to £ equals ratio of 
A' to 5 V' or "^ is to J? aa ^' is to £'." 
A proportion is often written as follows : 

AiB = A'iB 



where the notation A i B \a equivalent to J. -f- j5. When thus 
written, A and B' are called the extremes, B and J.' the means, and 
B' is called a fourth proportional to A, B and A' ; the first terms 
A and A\ of the ratios are called the antecedents — ^the second terms, 
B and B', the consequents. 
When the means are equal, as in the proportion 

A.B = BiC, 

the middle term B is called a m>ean proportional between A and Q 
and C is called a third proportional to A and B. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

51. In the same drde, or in equal circles, two angles at the centre are 
in thf same ratio as their intercepted arcs. 

Let A OB and J. 0(7 be two angles at the centre of the same, or at 
the centres of equal circles; AB and AC, their intercepted arcs; 
then, 

AOB __ AB 

AOC'^AG 

1st. Suppose the arcs to have 
a common measure which is con- 
tained, for example, 7 times in 

the arc AB and 4 times in the arc A 0; so that if AB is divided 
into 7 parts, each equal to the common measure, A will contain 4 
of these parts. Then the ratio of the arcs AB and AC la 7 : 4 , 
that is, 
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AC" 4 

Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, 

the partial angles at the centre 

subtended by the equal partial arcs will be equal (10) ; therefore 

the angle A OB will be divided into 7 equal parts, of which the 

angle AOC will contain 4; hence the ratio of the angles A OB and 

AOCia 7 : 4; that is, 

AOB ^7 

AOO'^I 
Therefore, we have 

AOB^AB 
AOC'^ AC 

AOB:AOC=AB:Aa 

2d. H the arcs are incommensurable, suppose one of them, as J. (7, 
to be divided into any number n of equal parts ; then AB will con- 
tain a certain number m of these parts, plus a remainder less than 

AB 

one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio — - will 

AC 

wi 1 ■ 

then be — , correct within - (48). Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, the angle AOC will be divided into n 
equal parts, and the angle A OB will contain m such parts, plus a 
remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the numerical 

expression of the ratio — — -r will also be — * correct within - ; that 
^ AOC ^ n 

is, the ratio ^ has the same approximate numerical expression a. 

AB 

the ratio ——> however small the parts into which AC ia divided ; 

.A.L/ 
therefore these ratios must be absolutely equal (49), and we have for 
incommensurable, as well as for commensurable, arcs, 

' AOB^AB \ 

AOC'^ AG J ^ 

or, ^\ .. \N 

AOB'.AOC=AB'.Aa V \ 



s, * 
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PROPOSITION XX— THEOREM. 

52. The numerical measure of an angle at the centre of a circle is 
the same as the numerical mea^sure of its intercepted are, if the adopted 
unit of angle is the angle at the centre which intercuts the adopted unU 
of arc 

Let A OB be an angle at the centre 0, and 
AB its intercepted arc. Let J.OC be the 
angle which is adopted as the unit of angle, 
and let its intercepted arc AC h^ the arc 
which is adopted as the unit of arc. Bj 
Proposition XIX. we have 

AOB^AB 
AOC'^ AC 

But the first of these ratios is the measure (42) of the angle A OB 
referred to the unit AOC; and the second ratio is the measure of the 
arc AB referred to the unit AC. Therefore, with the adopted units, 
the numerical measure of the angle A OB is the same as that of the 
arc AB, 

53. Scholium I. This theorem, being of frequent application, is 
usually more briefly, though inaccurately, expressed by saying that 
an angle at the centre is measured by its interested arc In this con- 
ventional statement of the theorem, the condition that the adopted 
units of angle and arc correspond to each other is understood ; and 
the expr^sion " is measured by" is used for ''has the same numerical 
measure as." 

54. Scholium II. The right angle is, by its nature, the most simple 
unit of angle ; nevertheless custom has sanctioned a different unit. 

The unit of angle generally adopted is an angle equal to -^th 
part of a right angle, called a degree, and denoted by the symbol **. 
The corresponding unit of arc is -g^^th part of a quadrant (11), and 
is also called a degree. 

A right angle and a quadrant are therefore both expressed by 90^. 
Two right angles and a semi-circumference are both expressed by 
180®. Pour right angles and a whole circumference are both ex- 
pressed by 360°. 

The degree (either of angle or arc) is subdivided mto minutes and 
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seconds, denoted by the symbols ' and " : a minute being -^th part 
of a degree, and a second being ^th part of a minute. Fractional 
parts of a degree less than one second are expressed by decimal parts 
of a second. 

An angle, or an arc, of any magnitude is, then, numerically ex- 
pressed by the unit degree and its subdivisions. Thus, for example, 
an angle equal to ^th of a right angle, as well as its intercepted arc, 
will be expressed by 12° 51' 26". 714 ... . 

55. Definition. When the sum of two arcs is a quadrant (that is, 
90°), each is called the complement of the other. 

When the sum of two arcs is a semi-circumference (that is, 180°), 
each is called the mpplem.ent of the other. See (1. 18, 19). 

56. Definitions. An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the 
circumference and whose sides are chords ; as BA C. 

In general, any rectilinear figure, as ABC, is 
said to be inscribed in a circle, when its angular 
points are on the circumference; and the circle 
is then said to be drcumscrihed about the figure. 

An angle is said to be inscribed in a segment 
when its vertex is in the arc of the segment, and 
its sides pass through the extremities of the sub- 
tending chord. Thus, the angle BAC is inscribed in the segment 
BAG. 

i 

; ly'. ^ PEOPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

57. An inscribed angle is measured by one-half its interested arc 
There may be three cases : 

1st. Let one of the sides AB of the inscribed 
angle BAC be a diameter; then, the measure 
of the angle BACib one-half the arc BC. 

For, draw the radius OC. Then, AOC being 
an isosceles triangle, the angles OAC and OCA 
are 'equal (I. 86). The angle BOC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle AOC, is equal to the sum 
of the interior angles OAC &nd OCA (I. 69), and therefore double 
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either of tbem. But the angle BOC,a,t the centre, is measured by 
the arc BC (53) ; therefore, the angle OAUib measured bj one-half 
the arc BC. 

2d. Let the centre of the circle fall within the inscribed angle 
BAG; then, the measure of the angle BAG is one-half of the 
arc-Ba 

For, draw the diameter AD. The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle GAD is 
one-half the arc GD; therefore, the measure of 
the sum of the angles BAD and GAD is one-half 
the sum of the arcs BD and GD; that is, the 
measure of the angle BA G is one-half the arc BG, 

3d. Let the centre of the circle fall without the inscribed angle 
BAG; then, the measure of the angle BAG is 
one-half the arc BG. 

For, draw the diameter AD. The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle GAD is 
one-half the arc GD; therefore, the measure of 
the difierence of the angles BAD and GAD is 
one-half the difierence of the arcs BD and GD; 
that is, the measure of the angle BAG is one-half the arc BG. 





c D 



68. QyroUary I. All the angles BAG, BDG, 
etc, inscribed in the same segment, are equal. 
For eact: is measured by one-half the same 
arc BMG. 



69. OoffoUary 11. Any angle BAG, inscribed in 
a semicircle is a right angle. For it is measured 
by half a semi-circumference, or by a quad- 
rant (54). 

7 
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60. Corollary III. Any angle £AC, inscribed 
in a segment greater than a semicircle, is acute; 
for it is measured by half the arc £DC, which 
is less than a semi-circumference. 

Any angle BDC, inscribed in a segment less 
than a semicircle, is obtuse ; for it is measured 
by half the arc BA Q which is greater than a 
semi-circumference. 

61. Corollary IV. The opposite angles of an inscribed quadrilateral 
ABDCy are supplements of each other. For the sum of two oppo- 
site angles, as BAC and BDC, is measured by one-half the circum- 
ference, which is the measure of two right angles, (54) and (1. 19). 




PROPOSITION XXn.— THEOREM. 

62. An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is measured by one- 
half the intercepted arc. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the 
tangent AB and the chord AC; then, it is 
measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
AMC. 

For, draw the diameter AD, The angle 
BAD being a right angle (27), is measured 
by one-half the semi-circumference AMD ; 

and the angle CAD is measured by on&-half the arc CD; therefore, 
the angle BA C, which is the difference of the angles BAD and CAD, 
is measured by one-half the difference of AMD and CD, that is, 
by one-half the arc AMC. 

Also, the angle B'AC ib measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
ANC. For, it is the sum of the right angle B'AD and the angle 
CAD, and is measured by one-half the sum of the semi-circumference 
AND and the arc CD ; that is, by one-half the arc ANC. 

63. Scholium. This proposition may be treated as a particular case 
of Prop. XXI. by an application of the principle of (28). For, con- 
sider the angle CAD which is measured by one-half the arc CD. 
Let the side A C remain fixed, while the side AD, regarded as a 
secant, revolves about A until it arrives at the position of the tangent 
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A£\ The point D will move along the circumference, and will 
ultimately coincide with A, when the line AD has become a tangent 
and the intercepted arc has become the arc CNA, 



PKOPOSITION XXni.— THEOREM. 

64. An angle formed by two chords, interseding vritkin the eireum- 
ference, ia measured by one-half the sum of the ares intercepted between 
its sides and between the sides of its vertical angle. 

Let the angle JlEC be formed by the chords 
AB, CD, intersecting within the circumference; 
then will it be measured by on&-half the sum 
of the arcs AC and BD, intercepted between 
the sides of AEC and the sides of its vertical 
angle BED. 

For, join AD. The angle AEC is equal to the sum of the angles 
EDA and EAD (I. 69), and these angles are measured by one-half 
of AC and on&-half of BD, respectively ; therefore, the angle AEG 
is measured by one-half the sum of the arcs A C and BD. 




PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

65. An angle formed by two secants, intersecting vrithout the. circum- 
ference, is m>easured by one-half the difference of the interested arcs. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the secants 
AB and A C; then, will it be measured by one- 
half the difference of the arcs BC and DE. 

For, join CD. The angle BDC is equal to the 
sum of the angles DA C and A CD (I. 69) ; there- 
fore, the angle A is equal to the difference of the 
angles BDC and A CD. But these angles are meas- 
ured by one-half oi BC and one-half of DE re- 
spectively ; hence, the angle A is measured by one-half the differ^ 
fence of JSC and DE. 
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66. CoroUary. The angle BAE, formed by 
a tangent AB aiid a secant AE^ is measured 
by one-half the difference of the intercepted 
arcs BE and BC. For, the tangent AB 
may be regarded as a secant whose two 
points of intersection are coincident at B 
(28). 

For, the same reason, the angle BAD^ 
formed by two tangents AB and J.2), is 

measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs BCD 
and BED. 

A proof may be given, without using the principle of (28), by 
drawing EB and BC. 




PROBLEMS OF CX)NSTRUCTION. 

Heretofore, our figures have been assumed to be constructed under 
certain conditions, although methods of constructing them have not 
been given. Indeed, the precise construction of the figures was not 
necessary, inasmuch as they were only required as aids in following 
the demonstration of prindplea. We now proceed, first, to apply 
these principles in the solution of the simple problems necessary for 
the construction of the plane figures already treated of, and then to 
apply these simple problems in the solution of more complex ones. 

All the constructions of elementary geometry are effected solely 
by the straight line and the circumference, these being the only lines 
treated of in the elements ; and these lines are practically dravm^ 
or described, by the aid of the ruler and compasses, with the use of 
which the student is supposed to be familiar. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

67. To bisect a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line. 

With the points A and B as centres, and with a 
radius greater than the half of AB, describe arcs 
intersecting in the two points D and E. Through 
these points draw the straight line DE, which bi- 
sects AB at the point C. For, D and ^ being 
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etjually distant from A and £, the straight line DE is perpendicular 
to AB at its middle point (I. 41). 



PEOPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

68. At a given point in a given straight line^to erect a perpendieular 
to that line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point 

Take two points, Z> and E, in the line and at 

equal distances from (7. With D and E as cen- — j 

tres and a radius greater than DC or CE de- 
scribe two arcs intersecting in J^. Then CF is the required perpen- 
dicular (I. 41). 

69. Another solution. Take any point 0, \ 
without the given line, as a centre, and with q ^^ 
a radius equal to the distance from to C •, ,.•*" 
describe a circumference intersecting AB in C i>\ / a 
and in a second point Z>. Draw the diameter 

D OE, and join EC. Then EC will be the re- 
quired perpendicular : for the angle ECD, inscribed in a semicircle^ 
is a right angle (59). 

This construction is often preferable to the preceding, especially 
when the given point C is at, or near, one extremity of the given 
line, and it is not convenient to produce the line through that 
extremity. The point must evidently be so chosen as not to lie in 
the required perpendicular. 



PROPOSITION XXVIL— PROBLEM. 

70. From a given point loithout a given straight line, to let fall a per- 
pendieular to that line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point. 

With C as a centre, and with a radius suf- 



ficiently great, describe an arc intersecting i> '"-j-- *' -e: 

AB in D and E. With D and E as centres 



B 



,*. 



and a radius greater than the half of DE, f 
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42. 



describe two arcs intersecting in F. The line CF is the required 
perpendicular (I. 41). 

71. Another solution. With any point in 

the line AB as a centre, and with the radius ^ 

OCy describe an arc CDE intersecting AB ^ o 
in 2>. With 2> as a centre and a radius 
equal to the distance DC describe an arc 
intersecting the arc CDE in K The line CE is the required perpen- 
dicular. For, the point D is the middle of the arc CDE, and the 
radius OD drawn to this point is perpendicular to the chord 
CE (16). 



ii 



PROPOSITION XXVin.— PROBLEM. 
72. To bisect a given arc or a given, angle. 

1st. Let AB be a given arc. 
Bisect its chord AJB by a perpendicular as in (67). 
This perpendicular also bisects the arc (16). 






2d. Let BAC be a given angle. With A as 
a centre and with any radius, describe an arc 
intersecting the sides of the angle in D and K 
With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, 
describe arcs intersecting in J^. The straight 
line AF bisects the arc DEy and consequently 
also the angle BA C (12). 

73. Scholium. By the same construction each of the halves of an 
arc, or an angle, may be bisected ; and thus, by successive bisections, 
an arc, or an angle, may be divided into 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., equal 
parts. 
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PEOPOSITION XXIX.— PEOBLEM. 

74. At a given point in a given straight line^to construct an angle 
sqwU to a given angle. 

Let A be the given point in the straight line 
AB, and the given angle. 

With as a centre and with any radius describe 
an arc MN terminated by the sides of the angle. 
With J. as a centre and with the same radios, 
OM, describe an indefinite arc BC. With ^ as a 
centre and with a radius equal to the chord of 
MN describe an arc intersecting the indefinite arc 
BC in D. Join AD. Then the angle BAD is 
equal to the angle 0. For the chords of the arcs MNsLad BD are 
equal ; therefore, these arcs are equal (12), and consequently also the 
angles and A (10). 




PEOPOSITION XXX.— PEOBLEM. 

75. Through a given point, to draw a parallel to a given straight 
line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given line. 

From any point B in BC draw the straight 
line BAD through A. At the point A, by 
the preceding problem, construct the angle 
DAE equal to the angle ABC Then AE is 
paraUel to BC (I. 56). 



/ 



A 



76. Scholium. This problem is, in practice, more accurately solved 
by the aid of a triangle, constructed of 
wood or metal. This triangle has one 
right angle, and its acute angles are 
usually made equal to 30° and 60°. 

Let A be the given point, and BC 
the given line. Place the triangle, 
EFDy with one of its sides in coinci- 
dence with the given line BC. Then 
place the straight edge of a ruler MN 
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against the side EF of the triangle. Now, keeping the ruler firmly 
fixed, slide the triangle along its edge until the side ED passes 
through the given point A. Trace the line EAD along the edge 
ED of the triangle; then, it is evident that this line will be parallel 
toJSG 

One angle of the triangle being made very precisely equal to a 
right angle, this instrument is also used in practice to construct per- 
pendiculars, with more fiEusility than by the methods of (68) and (70}. 



PEOPOSITION XXXI.— PEOBLEM. 
77. Two angles of a triangle being given, to find the third. 



Let A and B be the given angles. 

Draw the indefinite line QM. From any 
point in this line, draw ON making the 
angle MON= A, and the line OP making 
the angle NOP = JS. Then P0$ is the 
required third angle of the triangle (I. 72). 
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PEOPOSITION XXXn.— PEOBLEM, 

78. Two sides of a triangle and their iiidvded angle being given, to 
construct the triangle. 

Let b and e be the given sides jand A their 
included angle. 

Draw an indefinite line AE, and construct 
the angle jE4J'=^. On .4JE take ^ C = 6, 
and on AF take AB = c; join BC. Then 
ABC is the triangle requii*ed; for it is 
formed with the data. 

With the data, two sides, and the included angle, only one triangle 
can be constructed ; that is, all triangles constructed with these data 
are equal, and thus only repetitions of the same triangle (I. 76). 

79. Scholium, It is evident that one triangle is always possible, 
whatever may be the magnitude of the proposed sides and their in« 
eluded angle. 
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PEOPOSITION XXXIII.— PROBLEM. 

80. One side and two angles of a triangle being given, to eondnia 
(he triangle. 

Two angles of the triangle being given, ^y^ ^ 

the third angle can be found by (77) ; and 
we shall therefore always have given the 
two angles adjacent to the given side. Let, b.^d 

thpn, c be the given side, A and B the angles 
adjacent to it. 

Draw a line AB = c; a,t A make an 
angle BAD = Ay and at B an angle ABE = B, The lines AD 
and BE intersecting in 0, we have ABC as the required triangle. 

With these data, but one triangle can be constructed (I. 78). 

81. Sdholium. If the two given angles are together equal to ox 
greater than two right angles, the problem is impossible; that is, no 
triangle can be constructed with the data; for the lines AD and BC 
will not intersect on that side of AB on which the angles have been 
constructed. 




PEOPOSITION XXXIV.— PROBLEM. 

82. The three sides of a triangle being given, to construct the 
Mangle. 

Let a, b and c be the three given sides. a 

Draw BC= a; with (7 as a centre and a ^ '. 

e 

radius equal to b describe an arc ; with B as 
a centre and a radius equal to c describe a 
second arc intersecting the first in A. Then, 
ABC is the required triangle. 

With these data but one triangle can be con- 
structed (I. 80). 

83. Scholium. The problem is impossible when one of the given 

sides is equal to or greater than the sum c«f the other two (I. 66). 

7** F 
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PEOPOSITION XXXV.— PEOBLEM. 

84. Two sides of a triangle and the angle (Opposite to one of them 
being given, to canstnict the triangle. 

We shall consider two cases. 

Ist. When the given angle A is acute, 
and the given side a, opposite to it in the 
triangle, is less than the other given side e. 

Construct* an angle DAE = A. In 
one of its sides, as AD, take AB = c; 
with jB as a centre and a radius equal to 
a, describe an arc which (since a -< c) will 

intersect AE in two points, C and C", on the same side of J.. Join 
jBC and jBO". Then, either ABC or ABC' is the required tri- 
angle, since each is formed with the data ; and the problem has two 
solutions. 

There will, however, be but one solution, even with these data, when 
the side a is so much less than the side c as to be just equal to the 
perpendicular from B upon AE. For then the arc described from B 
as a centre and with the radius a, will touch AE in a single point 
C, and the required triangle will be ABC, right angled at G 

2d. When the given angle A is either 
acute, right or obtuse, and the side a 
opposite to it is greater than the other 
given side e. 

The same construction being made 
as in the first case, the arc described 
with £ as a centre and with a radius 
equal to a, will intersect AE in only one 

point, C, on the same side of A. Then ABC will be the triangle 
required, and will be the only possible triangle with the data. 

The second point of intersection, (?', will fall in EA produced, and 
the triangle ABC thus formed will not contain the given angle. 

85. Scholium. The problem is impossible when the given angle A 
is acute and the proposed side opposite to it is less than the perpen- 
dicular from B upon AE\ for then the arc described from B will not 
intersect AE. 

The problem is also impossible when the given angle is right, or 
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obfcuse, if the given side opposite to the angle is less than the other 
given side ; for either the arc described from B would not intersect 
AEy or it would intersect it only when produced through A, More- 
Dver, a right or obtuse angle is the greatest angle of a triangle (I. 70), 
and the side opposite to it must be the greatest side (I. 92). 

PBOPOSITION XXXVL— PROBLEM. 




I 



86. The adjacent sides of a parallelogram and their intluded angle 
being given, to eonsiruct the paraMelogram. 

Construct an angle A equal to the given s/- ^^ 

angle, and take A C and AB respectively equal 
to the given sides. With J3 as a centre and a 
radius equal to A G, describe an arc ; with C as 
a centre and a radius equal to AB, describe another arc, intersect- 
ing the first in D. Draw BD and CZ>. Then ABDCia a parallelo- 
gram (1. 107), and it is the one required, since it is formed with the 
data. 

Or thus: through B draw BD parallel to ^C, and through C 
draw CD parallel to AB. 

PROPOSITION XXXVII.— PROBLEM. 

87. To find the centre of a given circumference, or of a given are. 

Take any three points, A, B and C, in the 
given circumference or arc. Bisect the arcs 
AB, BC, by perpendiculars to the chords AJB, 
BC (72); these perpendiculars intersect in the 
required centre (16). 

88. Scholium. The same construction serves to describe a circum- 
ference which shall pass through three given points A, By C; or to 
circumscribe a circle about a given triangle ABC, that is, to describe 
a circumference in which the given triangle shall be inscribed (56). 
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PBOPOSITION XXXVIII.— PBOBLEM. 

89. At a given point in a given circumference^ to draw a tanj tnt to 
the circumference. 

Let A be the given point in the given circum- 
ference. Draw the radius OA, and at A draw 
BA perpendicular to OA ; £(7 will be the re- 
quired tangent (26). 

If the centre of the circumference is not 
given, it may first be found by the preceding 
problem, or we may proceed more directly as 
follows. Take two points D and E equidistant 
from A ; draw the chord DE, and through A 
draw BAC parallel to DK Since A is the 
middle point of the arc DJE, the radius drawn 
to A will be perpendicular to DE (16), and con- 
sequently also to BC; therefore JSCis a tangent 
at A, 





PROPOSITION XXXIX.— PROBLEM. 

90. Through a given point withovi a given circle to draw a tangent 
to the circle. 

Let a be the centre of the given circle and P 
the given point. 

Upon OP, as a diameter, describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting the circumference of the given 
circle in two points, A and A\ Draw PA and 
PA\ both of which will be tangent to the given 
circle. For, drawing the radii OA and 0A\ the 
angles OAP and OA^P are right angles (59); 
therefore PA and PA' are tangents (26). 

In practice, this problem is accurately solved by placing the 
straight edge of a ruler through the given point and tangent to the 
given circumference, and then tracing the tangent by the straight 
edge. The precise point of tangency is then determined by drawing 
a perpendicular to the tangent from the centre. 

91. Scholium. This problem always admits of two solutions. More- 
over, the portions of the two tangents intercepted between the given 
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point and the points of tangency are equal, for the right triangles 
FOA and FOA' are equal (I. 83) ; therefore, FA = FA\ 




PROPOSITION XL.— PEOBLEM. 

92. To draw a common tangent to two given circles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of the given circles, and let the 
radius of the first be the greater. 

1st. To draw an exterior common tangent With the centre 0, 
and a radius OMy equal to the 
difference of the given radii, 
describe a circumference; and 
from 0' draw a tangent O'M 
to this circumference (90). 
Join OM, and produce it to 
meet the given circumference 
in A. Draw O'A' parallel to 

OA, and join AA\ Then AA' is a common tangent to the two 
given circles. For, by the construction, OM = OA — 0'-4', and 
also OM=OA— MA, whence MA = 0'A\ and AMO'A' is a par- 
allelogram (I. 108). But the angle JIf is a right angle ; therefore, 
this parallelogram is a rectangle, and the angles at A and A' are 
right angles. Hence, AA' is a tangent to both circles. 

Since two tangents can be drawn from 0' to the circle Cf)\f, there 
are two exterior common tangents to the given circles, namely, AA' 
and BB\ which meet in a point T in the line of centres 00' 
produced. 

2d. To draw an interior common tangent. With the centre 
and a radius OJIf equal to the sum of the given radii, describe a cir- 
cumference, and from O'^draw a tangent O'M to this circumferenct . 
Join 031, intersecting the given cir- 
cumference in A. Draw O'A' par- 
allel to OA. Then, since OM = 
OA + 0'A\ we have AM = 0'A\ 
2JidiAM0'A' is a rectangle. There- 
fore, AA! is a tangent to both the 
given circles. 

There are two interior common 
8 
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tangents, AA! and' BB\ which intersect in a point T in the line of 
centres, between the two circles. 

93. Scholium. If the given circles intersect each other, only the 
exterior tangents are possible. If they are tangent to each other 
externally, the two interior common tangents reduce to a single com- 
mon tangent. If they are tangent internally, the two exterior tan- 
gents reduce to a single common tangent, and the interior tangents 
are not possible. If one circle is wholly within the other, there is 
no solution. 



PROPOSITION XU.— PROBLEM. 

94. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle. Bisect any two of its angles, as 
B and C, by straight lines meeting in 0. From the point let fall 
perpendiculars OD, OE, OF, upon the three 
sides of the triangle ; these perpendiculars will 
be equal to each other (I. 129). Hence, the 
circumference of a circle, described with the 
centre 0, and a radius = 02>, will pass through 
the three points 2), E, F, will be tangent to the 
three sides of the triangle at these points (26), 
and will therefore be inscribed in the triangle. 

95. Scholium. If the sides of the triangle are produced and the 
exterior angles are bisected, the intersections 0', 0", 0'", of the 
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oisecting lines, will be the centres of three circles, each of which 
will touch one side of the triangle and the two other sides produced. 
In general, therefore, j(mr dircles can Be dravm tangent to three inter- 
secting straight lines. The three circles which lie without the triangle 
have been named escribed circles. 




PROPOSITION XLIL— PROBLEM. 

96. Upon a given straight line, to describe a segment which shall 
contain a given angle. 

Let AB be the given line. At the point B construct the angle 
ABCeqixal to the given angle. Draw BO per- 
pendicular to BC, and DO perpendicular to 
AB at its middle point D, intersecting BO in 0. 
With as a centre, and radius OB describe the 
circumference AMBN. The segment AMB is 
the required segment. For, the line BC, being 
perpendicular to the radius OB, is a tangent to 
the circle; therefore, the angle ABC is meas- 
ured by one-half the arc ANB (62), which is also the measure of 
any angle -4 JfB- inscribed in the segment AMB (67). Therefore, 
any angle inscribed in this segment is equal to the given angle. 

97. Scholium. If any point P is taken within the segment AMB, 
the angle APB is greater than the inscribed angle 

AMB (I. 74) ; and if any point Q is taken without 
this segment, but on the same side of the chord AB 
as the segment, the angle A QB is less than the in- 
scribed angle AMB. Therefore, the angles whose 
vertices lie in the arc AMB are the only angles of 
the given magnitude whose sides pass through the 
two points A and B ; hence, the arc AMB is the 
locus of the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides pass through A and B. 

If any point M^ be taken in the arc AM'B, the angle AMB is the 
supplement of the angle AM'B (61) ; and if BM' be produced to 
JB', the angle AM'B' \a also the supplement of AM'B; therefore 
AM'B' = AMB. Hence the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides, or sides produced, pass through A and B, lie 
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in the circumference AMBM' ; that is, the locus of the vertices of all 
the angles of a given magnitude whose sides^ or sides produced, pass 
through two fixed points, is a circumference passing through these points, 
and this locus may be constructed by the preceding problem. 

It may here be remarked, that in order to establish a certain line 
as a locus of points subject to certain given conditions, it is necessary 
not only to show that every point in that line satisfies the conditions, 
but also that no other points satisfy them ; for the asserted locus 
must be the assemblage of oM the points satisfying the given condi- 
tions (I. 40). 



INSCBIBED AND CIRCUMSCRIBED QUADRILATERALS. 

98. Definition, An inscriptihle quadrilateral is one which can be 
inscribed in a circle ; that is, a circumference can be described pass- 
ing through its four vertices. 



PROPOSITION XLin.— THEOREM. 

99. A quadrilateral is inscriptihle if tvoo opposite angles in it are 
supplements of each other. 

Let the angles A and C, of the quadrilateral ^ 

ABCD, be supplements of each other. De- /^^""^^^^^ 

scribe a circumference passing through the si^^- -^d 

three vertices B, G, D; and draw the chord l\ ^y^ j 

BD. The angle A, being the supplement of ^/^^^^ y 

C, is equal to any angle inscribed in the seg- ^^^ 

ment BMD (61) ; therefore the vertex A must 

be on the arc BMD (97), and the quadrilateral is inscribed in the 

circle. 

100. Scholium. This proposition is the converse of (61). 
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PROPOSITION XLIV.— THEOREM. 

« 

101. In any drcumscrihed quadrilateral, the sum of two oppodte nde$ 
\s equal to the sum of the other two opposite sides. 

Let J.j5GD be circumscribed about a circle ; r^"*-^^"* v 
then, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba ~ ^ 

For, let Ej JF, G, JT, be the points of contact 
of the sides ; then we have (91), 

AE=AHy BE=BF, 00= OF, D0 = 

Atdding the corresponding members of these equalities, we have 

AE-\'BE+ CO + DO = AM+DH+BF+ CF, 

that is, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba 




PROPOSITION XLV.— THEOREM. 

102. Conversely, if the sum of two opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
is equal to the sum of the other two sides, the quadrilateral may be cir- 
cumscribed aboui a circle. 

In the quadrilateral ABCD, let AB + DC = 
AD -\' BC; then, the quadrilateral can be cir- 
cumscribed about a circle. 

Since the sum of the four angles of the quad- 
rilateral is equal to four right angles, there must 
be two consecutive angles in it whose sum is not 
greater than two right angles ; let B and C be 
these angles. Let a circle be described tangent to the three sides 
AB, BC, CD, the centre of this circle being the intersection of the 
bisectors of the angles B and C; then it is to be proved that this 
circle is tangent also to the fourth side AD. 

From the point A two tangents can be drawn to the circle (90). 

One of these tangents being AB, the other must be a line cutting 

CD (or CD produced) ; for, the sum of the angles B and C being 

not greater than two right angles, it is evident that no straight line 
8* 
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cau be drawn from A, falling on the same side of BA with CD, and 
not cutting the circle, which shall not cut CD, 
This second tangent, then, must be either AD \ 

or some other line, AM, cutting CD in a point M /"x^^^^" nAp 
differing from D. If now AM is a tangent, K \ 

J.j5C!lf is a circumscribed quadrilateral, and by I K 

the preceding proposition we shall have iV / \ 

AB + CM= AM+ EC b^ — ^ \ 

But we also have, by the hypothesis of the present proposition, 

AB + DC=AD-\'BC 
Taking the difference of these equalities, we have 

DM=AM—AD\ 

that is, one side of a triangle is equal to the difference of the other two, 
which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothesis that the tangent drawn 
from A and cutting the line CDy cuts it in any other point than D, 
leads to an absurdity ; therefore, that hypothesis must be &lse, and 
the tangent in question must cut CD in D, and consequently coincide 
with AD, Hence, a circle has been described which is tangent to 
the four sides of the quadrilateral ; and the quadrilateral is circum- 
scribed about the circle. 

103. Scholium, The method of demonstration employed above is 
called the indirect method, or the reduatio ad absurdum. At the 
outset of a demonstration, or at any stage of its progress, two or 
more hypotheses respecting the quantities under consideration may 
be admissible so far as has been proved up to that point. If, now, 
these hypotheses are such that one must be true, and only one can 
be true, then, when all except one are shown to be absurd, that one 
must stand as the truth. 

While admitting the validity of this method, geometers usually 
prefer the direct method whenever it is applicable. There are, how- 
ever, propositions, such as the preceding, of which no direct proof is 
known, or at least no proof sufficiently simple to be admitted into 
elementary geometry. We have already employed the reductio ad 
ohmrdum in several cases without presenting the argument in full ; 
Bee (I. 47), (I. 85), (27). 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. SIMILAR FIGURES, 
THEORY OP PROPORTIOK. 

1. Definition. One quantity is said to be proportional to another 
when the ratio of any two values, A and jB, of the first, is equal to 
the ratio of the two corresponding values, A' and B\ of the second ; 
tjo that the four values form the proportion 

AiB = A'iB', 

^^ B~ B' 

This definition presupposes two quantities, each of which can have 
various values, so related to each other that each value of one cor- 
responds to a value of the other. An example occurs in the case of 
an angle at the centre of a circle and its intercepted arc. The 
angle may vary^ and with it also the arc ; but to each value of the 
angle there corresponds a certain value of the arc. It has been 
proved (11. 51) that the ratio of any two values of the angle is equal 
to the ratio of the two corresponding values of the arc ; and in ac- 
cordance with the definition just given, this proposition would be 
briefly expressed as follows : ^' The angle at the centre of a circle is 
proportional to its intercepted arc." 

2. Definition, One quantity is said to be redprocaUy proportional 
to another when the ratio of two values, A and B, of the first, is 
equal to the reciprocal of the ratio of the two corresponding values, 
A' and J?, of the second, so that the four values form the proportion 

AiB = B'iA!, 

A B' ^ A' 
B = J^ = ^^I^' 

91 
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For example, if the product p of two numbers, x and y, is given^ 
so that we have 

then, X and y may each have an indefinite number of values, but as 
X increases y diminishes. If, now, A and B are two values of x, 
while J.' and B' are the two corresponding values of ^, we must have 

AxA'=p, 

BXB' =i), 

whence, by dividing one of these equations by the other, 

A A' ^ 
^ V — = 1 

B^ B' ' 

and therefore 

B £ A'' 

that is, two numberi whose product is constant are reciprocally proper^ 
tional, 

3. Let the quantities in each of the couplets of the proportion 

| = ||. otA:B = A':B', [1] 

be measured by a unit of their own kind, and thus expressed by 
numbers (II. 42) ; let a and 6 denote the numerical measures of A and 
B, a' and 6' those of A' and jB' ; then (11. 43), 

A^a 4^^^ 

B"^ b B'" V 

and the proportion [1] may be replaced by the numerical proportion, 

a a' I f 1/ 

-==--» or a : = a : 6 . 

4. Conversely, if the numerical measures a, 6, a', 6', of four quan- 
tities -4, B, A\ B\ are in proportion, these quantities themselves are 
in proportion, provided that A and B are quantities of the same kind, 
and A' and B' are quantities of the same kind (though not neces- 
sarily of the same kind as A and B) ; that is, if we have 
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we may, under these conditions, infer the proportion 

5. Let us now consider the numerical proportion 

a : 6 = a' 6'. 

W^riting it in the form 

b b' 

and multiplying both members of this equality by bb\ we obtain 

ab' = a% 

whence the theorem : the prodvet of the eostremea of a (numerieal) 
proportion is equal to the produet of the means. 

Corollary. If the means are equal, as in the proportion a:b = b : e^ 
we have 6* = ae, whence b = l/oc; that is, a mean proportional be- 
tween two numbers is equal to ihe square root of their product, 

6. Conversely, if ihe product of two numbers is equal to the product 
of two others^ either two may be made ihe extremes^ and ihe other two ihe 
m^ans, of a proportion. For, if we have given 

oJ' = a'6, 

then, dividing by bb\ we obtain 

- = — -, or a : 6 = o' : 6 . 
6 6 

Corollary. The terms of a proportion may be written in any order 
which will make the products of the extremes equal to the product 
of the means. Thus, any one of the following proportions may be 
inferred from the given equality oft' = a'6 : 

a : 6 = a' : 6', 

a : a' = 6 : 6', 

6 : a = 6'*: a', 

b : 6' = a : a', 

6' : a' = 6 : a, etc. 

Also, any one of these proportions may be inferred from any other. 

7. D^nitions. When we have given the proportion 

a : b = a' : b', 
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and infer the proportion 

a : a' = 6 : 6', 

the second proportion is said to be deduced by aUematian, 
When we infer the proportion 

b : a = b' : a\ 

this proportion is said to be deduced by inversion. "* 

8. It is important to observe, that when we speak of the product? 
of the extremes and means of a proportion, it is implied that at least 
two of the terms are numbers. If, for example, the terms of the 
proportion 

are all lineSy no meaning can be directly attached to the products 
A X B'^ B X A'i since in a product the multiplier at least must be 
a number. 
But if we have a proportion such as 

-4. : jB = m : n, 

in which m and n are numbers, while A and B are any two quanti- 
ties of the same kind, then we may infer the equality nA = mB, 

Nevertheless, we shall for the sake of brevity often speak of ihe 
product oj two lines, meaning thereby ihe prodiust of ihe numhera 
which represent those lines when they are measured by a common unit 

9. If ^ and B are any two quantities of the same kind, and m 
any number whole or fractional, we have, identically, 

mA A^ 

that is, equimuMples of two quantities are in the same ratio as the 
quantities themselves. 
Similarly, if we have the proportion 

A: B = A' I B', 

and if m and n are any two numbers, we can infer the proportions 

mA : mB = nA' : nB\ 
mA : nB = vtlA! : nB\ 
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10. Composition and division. Suppose we have given the propor- 
tion 

in which A and B are any quantities of the same kind, and A' and 
B' quantities of the same kind. Let unity be added to both mem- 
bers of [1] ; then 

or, reducing, 

A + B ^ A' + B[ 
B B' 

and dividing this by [1], ) [2] 

A + B _ A' +.B' 
A ~ A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four quantities 

are in proportion^ they are in proportion by composition ; the term 

composition being employed to express the addition of antecedent 

and consequent in each ratio. 

If we had subtracted unity from both members of [1], we should 

have found 

A — B __ A''^B' 

B "" B'. 

[3] 
A — B ^ A' — B' ' ^ ■* 

A ^ A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four qaantiHes 
are in proportion,they are in proportion by division; where the term 
division is employed to express the subtraction of consequent from 
antecedent in each ratio, this subtraction being conceived to divide, 
or to separate, the antecedent into parts. 
The quotient of [2] divided by [3] is 

A + B ^ A' + B\ 
A — B^ A — B'' 

that is, if four quantities are in proportion^ they are in pi*oportion by 
composition and division. 
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11. Definition. A continued proportion is a series of equal ratios^ 

AiB = A'iB' = A".B" = A"' : B"' = etc. 

12. Let r denote the common value of the ratio in the continued 
proportion of the preceding article ; that is, let 

^ B B' 5"""B'"""^ '' 
then, we have 

A = Br, A' = B'r, A" = B"r, J^'" = 5"V, etc., 

and adding these equations, 

A + A' + A' + A!" + etc. = (-B + jB' + jB" + B'" + etc.)r, 

whence 

A-^ Al -{• Al' -\- Al" + etc. A A! 

J5 + -B' + 5"4.J5'" + etc. B B' 

that is, ihe mm of any number of the antecedents of a continued pro- 
portion 18 to the sum of the corresponding consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent 

If any antecedent and its corresponding consequent be taken with 
the negative sign, the theorem still holds, provided we read algebraic 
sum for sum. 

In this theorem the quantities A, B, C, etc., must all be quantities 
of the same kind. 

18. If we have any number of proportions, as 

a : 6 = c : d, 
a' : 6' = c' : d', 
a":6" = c":d",etc.; 
then, writing them in the form, 

a^c al_c^ 2l1 ^^ 
6""d' b'~d' 6""~d"'^ •* 

and multiplying these equations together, we have 
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or 

aa'a"... : 66' 6"... =ee'c''.... : dd' d''..., 

that is, if the corresponding terms of two or more proportions are mtd- 
tiplied together, the produds are in proportion. 

If the corresponding terms of the several proportions are equal, 
that is, if a = a' = a", 6 = i' = 6", etc., then the multiplication 
of two or more proportions gives 

that is, if four numbers are in proportion, like powers of these numien 
are in proportion. 

14. If A, B and C are like quantities of any kind, and if 

~ = m, and — = n, 
Be 
then 

A 

~ = mn^ 

C 

If A, B and G were numbers, this would be proved, arithmetically, 
by simply omitting the common factor B in the multiplication of the 
two fractions ; but when they are not numbers we cannot regard B 
as a fiu^tor, or multiplier, and therefore we should proceed more 
strictly as follows. *By the nature of ratio we have 

A = BXm, B= GXn, 

therefore, putting (7 X w for B, we have 

A=CXnXni=CXmn, 

that is, 

A 

a result usually expressed as follows : (he ratio of the first of three 

quantities to the third is compounded of the ratio of the first to the second 

and the ratio of the second to the third, 
9 o 
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PBOPOBTIONAL LINES. 



PBOPOSITION L— THEOBEM. 

16. A parallel to the base of a triangle divides the other two ridei 
prfyportionaUy. 
Let DE l>e a parallel to the base, BQ of the triangle ABC; then, 

AB:AD = AG:AR 

1st Suppose the lines ABy AD, to have a 
common measure which is contained, for exam- 
ple, 7 times in AB, and 4 times in AD; so that 
if AB is divided into 7 parts each equal to the 
common measure, AD will contain 4 of these 
parts. Then the ratio of AB to AD is 7 : 4 
(II. 43) ; that is 



AB 
AD 



7 
4 




Through the several points of division of AB, draw parallels to the 
base; then ^(7 will be divided into 7 equal parts (I. 125), of which 
AE will contain 4 Hence the ratio of AC to AE is 7 : 4 ; that is. 



Therefore, we have 



AC 
AE 


_7 
4 


AB 
AT)~ 


AC 
AF. 



or 



AB : AD = AC: AR 



2d. If AB and AD are incommensurable, suppose one of them, 
as ^2>, to be divided into any number n of equal parts; then, AB 
will contain a certain number m of these parts plvs a remainder less 
than one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio 

A T* vn. 1 

will then be — » correct within - (II. 48). Drawing parallels to 

AD n n 

BCy through the several points of division of AB, the line AEin)! 

be divided into n equal parts, and the line A C will contain m such 

parts plus a remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the 
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numerical expreBsion of the ratio — — will also be — » correct within — 

AE n n 

Since, then, the two ratios always have the same approximate nu- 
merical expression, however small the parts into which AD is divided, 
these ratios must be absolutely equal (U. 49), and we have, as before, 

AB^AC 
AD~ AE' 

or ABiAD = ACiAK [1] 

16. Corollary I. By division (10), the proportion [1] gives 

AB — AD:AB = AC—AE:AQ 

or DB:AB = EC:Aa 

Also, if the parallel DE intersect the sides BA 
and CA produced through A, we find, as in the 
preceding demonstration, 

AB:AD = AC:AE, 
firom which, by composition (10), 

AB + AD:AB = AC+AE:AC, 
or DB:AB = EC:Aa 

17. Corollary II. By alternation (7), the preceding proportions 

give 

AB:AC=AD:AE, 

DB:EC=AB:AQ 

which may both be expressed in one continued proportion, 

AB^AB^DB 
AC'^ AE'^ EC 

This proportion is indeed the most general statement of the proposi- 
tion (16), which may also be expressed as follows : if a straight line 
18 drawn paraMd to the base of a triangle, the corresponding segments 
on the two sides are in a constant ratio. 
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18. Corollary III. If two straight lines MN, M'N\ are intersected 
by any number of parallels AA\ BB\ CG\ etc., the corresponding 
segments of the two lines are proportionaL 
For, let the two lines meet in 0; then, by 
Corollary 11., 



M 



CD 
CD' 



OA _ AB JOB ^^0 ^00 ^ - 

OA' A'B' OB' B'C* OC ^'r^''^^'' 

whence, by (11), 

AB BC CD 



i 


V' 


^ 


\b' 


^ 


y' 


J 


V>' 



AC BD 



etc. 



A'B' B'C CD' AC B'D' 

If JfiVand M'N' were parallel, this proportion would still holds 
since we should then have AB = A'B\ BC=B'C, etc. 



PROPOSITION IL— THEOREM. 

19. Conversely, if a straight line divides two sides of a triangle pr(h 
portionally, ii is parallel to the third side. 

Let DE divide the sides AB, A C, of the triangle 
ABC, proportionally ; then, DE is parallel to BC 

For, if DE is not parallel to BC, let some other 
line DE\ drawn through D, be parallel to BC 
Then, by the preceding theorem, 

AB:AD = AC:AE'. 

But, by hypothesis, we have 

AB:AD = AC:AE, 

whence it follows that AE' = AE, which is impossible unless DE' 
coincides with DE. Therefore, DEia parallel to BC 

20. Scholium. The converse of (18) is not generally true. 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 



21. In any triangle, the bisector of an angle, or the bisector of Ha 
exterior angle, divides the opposite side, internally (yr externally, irUo 
segments which are propnrtixmal to the adjacent sides. 
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Ist Let AD bisect the angle A of 
ihe triangle ABC; then, 

DB:I)C=AB:Aa 

For, through B draw BE parallel 
to DA, meeting CA produced in E, 
The angle ABE = BAD (I. 49), and the angle AEB = CAD 
(1. 51) ; and, by hypothesis, the angle BAD = CAD; therefore, the 
angle ABE = AEB, and AE = AB (I. 90). 

Now, in the triangle CEB, AD being parallel to EB, we have (17), 

DB:DC=AE:AQ 
or DB:DC=ABiAC; 

that is, the side BC ia divided by AD internally into segments pro* 
pordonal to the adjacent sides AB and A C 

2d. Let AD' bisect the exterior angle BAE; then, 

D'B:D'C=AB:Aa 

For, draw BE' parallel to D'A; then, ABE' is an isosceles tri- 
angle, and AE' = AB. In the triangle CAD', we have (17), 

D'B:D'C=AE':AC, 

or D'B:D'C=AB:AC; 

that is, the side BC la divided by AlD' extemaUy into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and A C, 

22. Scholium. When a point is taken on a given finite line, or on 
the line produced, the distances of the point from the extremities of 
the line are called the segments, internal or external, of the line. 
The given line is the sum of two internal segments, or the difference 
of two external segments. 

23. Corollary, If a straight line, drawn from the vertex of any 
angle of a triangle to the opposite side, divides that side internally 
in the ratio of the other two sides, it is the bisector of the angle ; if 
it divides the opposite side externally in that ratio, it is the bisector 
of the exteriot angle. (To be proved). 
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SIMILAR POLYGONS. 

24. Definitions. Two polygons are similar^ when they are mutually 
equiangular and have their homologous sides proportional. 

In similar polygons, any points, angles or lines, similarly situated 
in each, are called homologous. 

The ratio of a side of one polygon to its homologous side in tho 
other is called the raJtio of similitude of the polygons. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

25. Tv)o triangles are similar, when they are mutuaUy equiangvlar. 
Let ABCj A'B'C\he mutually equiangular triangles, in which 

A = A\ B = B\ C = C"; then, 

these triangles are similar. ^ 

For, place the angle A' upon its yy 

equal angle A, and let B' fall at b / I 

and C" at c. Since the angle Ahe is y 'r 

equal to jB, &c is parallel to SC7 ^ I 

(I. 56), and we have (15), 

AB\Ah=:^AC\Ae, 
or 

ABxAlB' = AC\A:C\ 

In the same manner, it is proved that 

ABxMB' =^BC\B'C'\ 
and, combining these proportions, 

AB AC BC 




A'B' A'C B'C 



[1] 



Therefore, the homologous sides are proportional, and the triangles 
are similar (24). 

26. Corollary. Two triangles are similar when two angles of the 
one are respectively equal to two angles of the other (I. 73). 

27. Scholium I. The homologous sides lie opposite to equal angles. 

28. Scholium II. The ratio of similitude (24) of the two similar 
triangles, is any one of the equal ratios in the continued propor- 
tion [1]. 
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>'29. SohoKum III. In two similar triangleB, any two homologoua 
lines are in the ratio of similitude of 
the triangles. For example, the per* 
pendiculars AD, A'D\ drawn from the 
homologous vertices A, A\ to the op* 
posite sides, are homologous lines of 
the two triangles ; and the right tri- 
angles ABD, A'B'D\ being similar 
(25), we have 

AD ^ 4^^A£. = J^ 

AD' ~ AB' ~ AC'~ B'C' 

In like manner, if the lines AD, A'D\ were drawn from A, A\ to 
the middle points of the opposite sides, or to two points which divide 
the opposite sides in the same ratio in each triangle, these lines 
would still be to each other in the ratio of similitude of the two 
triangles. 

PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

30. Two trianglee are similar, when their homohgoui sides are pro- 
portional. 
In the triangles ABC, A'B'C, let 

AB AG BC 



A'B' AC B'C' 



m 



then, these triangles are similar. 

For, on AB take Ab = AB\ and 
draw he parallel to jBC7. Then, the 
triangles Abe and ABC are mutually 
equiangular, and we have (25), 

AC BC 



AB AB 
— or 

Ah AB* 




Ae be 



Comparing this with the given proportion [1], we see that the first 
ratio is the same in both ; hence the second and third ratios in each 
are equal respectively, and, the numerators being the same, the 
denominators are equal; that is, AC = Ae, and B'C = be. 
Therefore, the triangles A' B'C and Abe are equal (I. 80) ; and since 
Abo is similar to ABC, A B'C is also similar to ABC 
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31. Scholium. In order to establish the similarity of two polygonn 
according to the definition (24), it is necessary, in -general, to sho^ 
that they ^Ifill two conditions: 1st, they must be mutually equi- 
angular, and 2d, their homologous sides must be proportional. In 
the case of triangles, however, either of these conditions involves the 
other ; and to establish the similarity of two triangles it will be suf- 
ficient to show, either that they are mutually equiangular, or that 
their homologous sides are proportional. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

32. Tufo triangles are similar, when an angle of the one is equal to 
an angle of the other, and the sides including these angles are propor 
porUonal. 

In the triangles ABC, A'B'C, let a j 

A = A', and yi /I 

^=^; >Z7 /J 

AlW A'C y/^ I ^' c" 

then, these triangles are similar. ^ ^ 

For, place the angle A! upon its 
equal angle A\ let j5' fisill at h, and C at c. Then, by the hy- 
pothesis, 

AB^AC 

Ah Ac' 

Therefore, he is parallel to BC (19), and the triangle Abe is similar 
to ABC (25). But Abe is equal to A'B'C; therefore, A'B'C is 
also similar to ABC. 



PROPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 

33. Two triangles are similar, when they have their sides parallel 
each to each, or perpendicular each to each. 

Let ABC, ahc have their sides par- 
allel each to each, or perpendicular 
each to each ; then, these triangles are 
similar. 

For, when the sides of two angles 
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are parallel each to each, or perpen- 
dicular each to each, these angles are 
either equal, or supplements of each 
other, (I. 60, 62, 63). In the present 
case, therefore, three hypotheses may be 
made, namely, denoting a right angle 
hjR, 

1st hyp. il + o = 2jB, B+b = 2R, C+e = 2E; 

2d " A = a, B + b = 2R, G+c = 2R; 

3d " A = a, B = b, whence C=c 

The 1st and 2d hypotheses cannot be admitted, since the sum of all 
the angles of the two triangles would then exceed four right angles 
(I. 68). The 3d hypothesis is therefore the only admissible one; 
that is, the two triangles are mutually equiangular and consequently 
similar. 

34. Sclwlium. Homologous sides in the two triangles are either 
two parallel sides, or two perpendicular sides ; and homologous, or 
equal, angles, are angles included by homologous sides. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35. Ij three or more straight lines dravm through a common point 
intersect two paraUels, the corresponding segments of the parallels are 
in proportion. 

Let OA, OB, OCy OB, drawn through 
the common point 0, intersect the parallels 
AD and ad, in the points A, B, C, D and 
o, 6, c, dj respectively ; then, 

AB BC CD 

ab bo cd 

For, the triangle OAB is similar to the tri- 
angle Oab (25); OBC is similar to Obc; 
and OCD to Ocd; therefore, we have 

AB_OB_BC_OG_CD 
ab Ob be Oc cd 



\d 


e /b/a 


a/h/ 


c \d 


// 


\ 


A/ b/ 


G \D 



which includes the proportion that was to be proved. 
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36. Scholium. The demonstration is the same whether the parallels 
cut the system of diverging lines on the same side, or on opposite 
sides, of the point 0. Moreover, the demonstration extends to any 
corresponding segments, as AC and oc, BD and bd, etc. ; and the 
ratio of any two corresponding segments is equal to the ratio of the 
distances of the parallels from the point 0, measured on any one of 
the diverging lines. 



PEOPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

37. Conversely, if three or more straight lines divide ttoo paralleU 
proportionally, they pass through a common point. 

Let Aa, Bb, Cb, Dd, divide the parallels 
AD and ad proportionally ; that is, so that 

AB^BC^CD 



be 



cd 



[1] 




then, Aa, Bb, etc., meet in a common point. 
For, let Aa and Oc meet in 0; join Ob. 
Then, in order to prove that Bb passes 
through 0, we have to prove that Ob and 
Bb are in the same straight line. Now, if 

they are not in the same straight line, Ob produced cuts AD in some 
point P differing from B; and by the preceding theorem, we have 

AP AC 
ah ac 

But, from the hypothesis [IJ, we have by (12), 



AB 

ah 



ac 



whence,- AP = AB, which is impossible unless P coincides with i?, 
and Ob produced coincides with Bb. Therefore, Bb passes through 
0. In the same way, Dd is shown to pass through 0. 
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PEOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

38. If two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles 
similar each to each and similarly pkieed, the polygons are similar. 

Let the polygon ABGD^ etc., 
be composed of the triangles 
ABC, ACD, etc.; and let the 
polygon A'B'C'D\ etc., be com- 
posed of the triangles AB'C\ 
A'CD\ etc., similar to ABC, 
ACDy etc., respectively, and 
similarly placed ; then, the polygons are similar. 

1st. The polygons are mutually equiangular, 
gous angles of the similar triangles are equal ; and any two corre- 
sponding angles of the polygons are either homologous angles of two 
similar triangles, or sums of homologous angles of two or more 
similar triangles. Thus B = B' ) BCD = BCA + ACD = 
B'C'A' + A' CD' = B'C'D'; etc. 

2d. Their homologous sides are proportional. For, from the simi- 
lar triangles, we have 



For, the homolo- 



AB 



BC AC 



CD 



AD 



DE 



AB' B'C AC* CD' AD' D'E' 



= etc. 



Therefore, the polygons frilfill the two conditions of similarity (24). 



PEOPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

» 
39. Conversely, two similar polygons may be decomposed into the 

same number of triangles similar ea4ih to each and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, etc., AB'CD', 
etc., be two similar polygons. 
From two homologous vertices, A 
and A\ let diagonals be drawn in 
each polygon ; then, the polygons 
will be decomposed as required. 

For, 1st. We have, by the definition of similar p«)lygons. 
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Angle B = B\ and -- — • = 
^ ' A'B' 



jB'C' 



therefore, the triangles ABCsknA. 
^'-B'C are similar (32). 

2d. Since ABG and A'B'C 
are similar, the angles BCA and 
B'G'A' are equal; subtracting 
these equals from the equals J? (7Z) 
and B' C'D\ respectively, there remain the equals A CD and A' C'D\ 
Also, from the similarity of the triangles ABC and A'B'C\ and 
from that of the polygons, we have 





AC BC 



CD 



B' C" 



A'C jB'C CD'' 

therefore, the triangles ACD and A' CD' are similar (32). 

Thus, succe83ively, each triangle of one polygon may be shown to 
be similar to the triangle similarly situated in the other. 

40. Scholium. Two similar polygons may be decomposed into simi- 
lar triangles, not only by diagonals, but by lines drawn from any ttvo 
homologous points. Thus, let be any arbitrarily assumed point in 
the plane of the polygon 
ABCD, etc.; and draw 0-4, 
OBf DC, etc. In the similar 
polygon A'B' CD', etc., draw 
A'O' making the angle 
B'A'C equal to BAG, and 
B'O' making the angle 

A'B' 0' equal to ABO. The intersection 0' of these lines, regarded as 
a point belonging to the polygon A'B' CD', etc., is homologous to the 
point of the polygon ABCD, etc.; and the lines O'A', O'B', 
O'C, etc., being drawn, the triangles O'A'B', G'B'C, etc., are 
shown to be similar to GAB, GBC, etc., respectively, by the same 
method as was employed in the preceding demonstration. 

If the point G is taken without the polygon, and its homologcus 
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point 0' found as before by constructing the triangle O'A'B' similar 







to OABy the polygons will be decomposed into triangles partly addi- 
tive and partly subtractive. Thus the polygon ABODE is equal to 
the sum of the two triangles OBC and OCD^ diminished by the 
triangles OB A, OAE and OED\ and the polygon A'B'O'D'E' is 
similarly decomposed. 

Homologous lines in the two polygons are lines joining pairs of 
homologous points, such as OA and 0'A\ OB and O'JB', etc., the 
diagonals joining homologous vertices, etc. ; and it is readily shown 
that any two such homologous lines are in the same ratio as any 
two homologous sides, that is, in the ratio of similitude of the poly- 
gons (24). 

41. GoroUary. Two similar polygons are equal when any line in 
one is equal to its homologous line in the other. 

PEOPOSITION XII.— THEOEEM. 

42. The perimelers of two similar polygons are in the same raUo as 
any two homologoiLS sides. 

For, we have (se^ preceding figures), 

— = ^^^ CD ^ 
whence (12), 

AB + BO + CD + etc. _ AB _ BO 
AB' + B'C' + CD' + etc. "" A'B' ~ B'C 



= etc. 



43. Corollary, The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the 
same ratio as any two homologous lines ; that is, in the ratio of 
Bimilitude of the polygons (40). 

10 
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APPLICATIONS. 
PEOPOSITION XIII.— THEOBEM. 

44. Ij a 'perpendicular ia dravm Jrom the vertex oj the right angle 
to the hypotenuse of a right triangle : 

1st. The two triangles thus formed are similar to eaxh. other and to 
the whole triangle ; 

2d. The perpendicular is a mean proportional between the segments 
of the hypotenuse; 

3d. Eaeh side ahovt the right angle is a mean proportional between 
the hypotenuse and the adja>cent segment. 

Let C be the right angle of the triangle 
ABCy and CD the perpendicular to the hy- 
potenuse; then, A* 

1st The triangles A CD and CBD are simi- 
lar to each other and to ABC For, the triangles A CD and ABC 
have the angle A common, and the right angles, ADC, ACB, equal; 
therefore, they are similar (26). For a like reason CBD is similar 
to ABC, and consequently also to A CD, 

2d. The perpendicular CD is a mean proportional between the 
segments AD and DB. For, the similar triangles, A CD, CBD, give 

AD: CD =: CD: BD. 

3d. The side AC ia b, mean proportional between the hypotenuse 

AB and the adjacent segment AD. For, the similar triangles, A CD, 

ABC, give 

AB:AC=AC:AD. 

In the same way, the triangles CBD and ABC give, 

AB:BC = BC:BD. 

45. Corollary I. If all the lines of the figure are supposed to be 
expressed in numbers, being measured by any common unit, the 
preceding proportions give, by (6), 

CD' = ADX BD, 
AC'=ABXAD, 



BC'=ABX BD; 
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where we employ the notation CD , as in algebra, to signify the pro- 
duct of CD multiplied by itself, or the second power of CD; ob- 
serving, however, that this is but a conventional abbreviation for 
"second power of the number representing CD" (8). It may be 
read " the square of CD" for a reason that will appear hereafter. 

46. Corollary II. By division, the last two equations of the pre- 
ceding corollary give 

AC' ^ ABXAD ^AD_ 
BC''^ ABX BD'^ BD' 

that is, the equarea of the sides including the right angle are propor- 
tional to the segments of the hypotenuse, 

4tJ. Corollary III. If from any point C in the 
circumference of a circle, a perpendicular CD is 
drawn to a diameter AB, and also the chords CA, 
CB ; then, since A CB is a right angle (II. 59), 
it follows that {he perpendicular is a m,ean proportional between the 
segm^ents of the diameter; and each chord is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diam^eter and the segment adjacent to that chord. 




PBOPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

48. The square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. 

Let ABC be right angled at C; then, ^ 




AB' = A7P + BC\ 
For, by the preceding proposition, we have 

AC' = ABX AD, and '^' = AB X BD, 
the sum of which is 

AJT + BC'^ABX(iAD + BD) = ABxAB = lB\ 

49. Corollary I. By this theorem, if the numerical measures of 
two sides of a right triangle are given, that of the third is found. 
For example, if ^ C =:^ 3, J5C = 4 ; then, AB == i/[3' -f 4^ = 5. 
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If the hypotenuse, AB, and one side, AC, are given, we have 
SC* = AB* — JC^; thus, if there are given AB = 5,AC=S, 
then, we find -BC = t/C5' — 3^ = 4 

50. Corollary 11. li AG ]& the diagonal of a square ^ ^ 

ABCD, we have, by the preceding theorem, 



whence, 



AC" = AB' + BG' = 2AB\ 




AW 



2, 



and extracting the square root, 

AC _ 

2^ = 1^2 = 1.41421 + ad inf. 

Since the square root of 2 is an incommensurable number, it follows 
that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable wUh its side, 

51. Definition, The projection of a point A 
upon an indefinite straight line XY is the foot 
P of the perpendicular let fall from the point 
upon the line. ■ 

The projection of a finite straight line AB 
upon the line XY is the distance PQ between the projections of the 
extremities of AB. 

If one extremity B of the line AB is in the 
line XY, the distance from B to P (the projec- 
tion of A) is the projection of AB on XY; for 
the point ^ is in this case its own projection. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

52. In any triangle, the square of the side opposite to an acide angle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides diminished by 
twice the product of one of these sides and the projection of the other 
upon that side. 

Let Che an acute angle of the triangle ABC, 
P the projection of A upon BC hj the perpen- 
iicular AP, PC the projection of -4 C upon BC; 
then. 



Flg.l- 
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For, if P falls on the base, as in Fig. 1, we i \ ^^^>w 
. p B o 

nave 

PB = BC—PC, 
and if P falls upon the base produced, as in Fig. 2, we have 

PB = PC—BC, 
but in either case the square of PB is, by a theorem of algebra, ^ 

PB*=BG' + PC^ — 2BCXP0. 

Adding AP' to both members of this equality, and observing that 
by the preceding theorem, PB* + AP* = lB\ and PC* + JP* = 
AC, we obtain 

J[B* = 'BC* + 1C* — 2BC X PC. 

PBOPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

53. In an obtuse angled triangle, the square of the side opposite to 
the obtuse angle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, 
increased by turice the product of one of these sides and the projection 
of the other upo7i that side. 

Let C be the obtuse angle of the triangle ABC, 
P the projection of A upon BC (produced) ; then, 

AB* = BG' + JC* + 2BC X PC. 

For, since P can only fall upon BC produced, ACB being an 
obtuse angle, we shall in all cases have 

PB = BC+PC, 

and the square of PB will be, by an algebraic theorem, f 

m*=BC' + PC* + 2BC X PC. 
Adding AP* to both members, we obtain 

IB* = BC* + AU* + 2BCXPC. 

* (x — yY or (y •— x)« = x« -}- y« — 2ajy. 

t (aJ + y)* = «' + y* + 2ay. 
10» ^ 
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54. Corollary. From the preceding three theorems, it follows that 
an angle of a triangle is acute, right or obtuse, according as the 
square of the side opposite to it is less than, equal to, or greater than, 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 



PEOPOSITION XVn.— THEOBEM. 

55. If through a fixed point %oUhin a circle any chord is drawn, the 
product of its two segments has the same value, in whatever direction ihe 
chord is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point within the circle 0, 
AB and -4'JB' any two chords drawn through P; 
then, 

FAXPB = PA' X PB\ 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB^, 
A'PB, are similar, haying the angles at P equal, 
and also the angles A and A' equal (11. 58) ; therefore, 




whence (5), 



PA {PA' = PB' : PB, 



PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 




56. Corollary. If AB is the least chord, drawn 
through P (II. 20), then, since it is perpendicular 
to OP, we have PA = PB (II. 15), and hence 
FA^ = PA' X PB ' ; that is, either segment of the 
least chord drawn through a fixed point is a m,ean 
proportional between the segments of any other chord dravon through 
thai point. 

57. Scholium. K a chord constantly passing through a fixed point 
P, be conceived to revolve upon this point as upon a pivot, one seg- 
ment of the chord increases while the other decreases, but their 
product being constant (being always equal to the square of half the 
least chord), the two segments are said to vary reciprocally, or to be 
reciprocally proportional (2). 
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PBOPOSITION XVUL— THEOREM. 

58. Ij ikrough a fixed point wiihovi a circle a secant is dravm, the 
product of the whole secant and its external segmetU has the same valuCy 
in whatever direction the secant is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point without the circle 0, -'* 

PAB and PA'B' any two secants drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = PA X PB\ 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB\ 
A'PBy are similar, haying the angle at P common, 
and also the angles B and B' equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, 

PA : PA' = PB' : PB, 
whence (5), 

PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 

59. Corollary. If the line PAB, constantly passing through the 
fixed point P, be conceived to revolve upon P, as upon a pivot, and 
to approach the tangent PT, the two points of intersection, A and B, 
will approach each other ; and when the line has come into coinci- 
dence with the tangent, the two points of intersection will coincide 
in the point of tangency T. The whole secant and its external seg- 
ment will then both become equal to the tangent PT; therefore, 
regarding the tangent as a secant whose two points of intersection 
are coincident (II. 28), we shall have 



Pr = PA' XPB'; 

that is, if through a fixed point without a circle a tangent to the circle 
is drawn, and also any secant, the tangent is a mean proportional be- 
tween the whole secant and its external segment. 

60. Scholium I. When a secant, constantly passing through a fixed 
point, changes its direction, the whole secant and its external seg- 
ment vary reciprocally, or they are reciprocally proportional, since 
their product is constant (2). 

61. Scholium 11. The analogy between the two preceding proposi- 
tions is especially to be remarked. They may, indeed, be reduced 
to a single proposition in the following form : If through any fixed 
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poifd in the plane of a eireUa OraigM line « drawn iniertectmg tU 
circumference, the product of the distances of the fixed point from the 
two points of intersection is constant 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

62. In any triaiigle, if a medial line is drawn from the vertex to the 
base: 

1st The sum of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice the 
square of half the base increased by twice the square of the mMial line; 

2d. The difference of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice 
the product of the base by the projection of the medial line on the base. 

In the triangle ABC, let D be the middle 
point of the base BG^ AD the medial line from 
A to the base, P the projection of A upon the 
base, DP the projection of AD upon the base ; 
then, 

1st. AB^ + TC' = 2BD' + %AS'\ 
2d. ZS'— 2C' = 2BC X DP. 

For, M AB> AC, the angle ADB will be obtuse and ADO will 

be acute, and in the triangles ABD, ADC, we shall have, by (53) 

and (52). 

JB*=BD* + Id* + 2BD X DP, 

IC* = DC' + AD' — 2DCXDP. 
Adding these equations, and observing that BD = DC,we have 




Ist AB' + AC' = 2BD' + 2AD\ 
Subtracting the second equation irom the first, we have 

AB' — 'AC' = 2iBD + DC)XDP; 
that is, 



2d. AB' — AC = 2BC X DP. 
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63. Corollary I. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the diagonals plus four times the square of 
the line joining the middle points of the diag- 
onals. 

For, let E and F be the middle points of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD; join 
JEF, EBy ED. Then, by the preceding theorem, 
we have in the triangle ABQ 

IS" + BC' = 2AE^ + 2SF, 
and in the triangle ADC^ 




CD'+ DA* = 2AE* + WE\ 
whence, by addition, 

AB*+BC*+ CD' + m* = 4IIP + 2(JBW + DE'). 
Now, in the triangle BED, we have 

BE* + JDE* = 2BF' + 2EF'; 
therefore, . 

AB*+JSC*+ GD* + DA* = 4AE* + 4BF* + 4EF\ 



But 4AE* = (2AEy = ZIT, and ABF* = (2BFy = BD*; 

hence, finally, 

JB* + BC*+ CD\+DA* = AC* + BD' + 4EF\ 

64. Corollary II. In a parallelogram, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 
For if the quadrilateral in the preceding corollary is a parallelo- 
gram, the diagonals bisect each other, and the distance EF is zero. 



PEOPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 



65, In any triangle, the product of tv)o aides is equal to the product 
of the diameter of the circumscribed circle by the perpendicular let faU 
upon the third side from the vertex of the opposite angle. 
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Let ABf AC, he two sides of a triangle Jl-BC, 
AD the perpendicular upon BC, AE the di- 
ameter of the circumscribed circle ; then, 

ABXAC=AEXAD. 



For, joining CE, the angle ACE is a right 
angle (II. 69), and the angles E and B are equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, the right triangles AEC, ABD, are similar, and give 

AB:AE = AD:AC, 

whence, AB X AC= AE X AD. 



PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

66. In any triangle, the product of two sides is equal to the product 
of the segments of the third side formed by the bisector of the opposite 
angle plus the square of the bisector. 

Let AD bisect the angle A of the 
triangle ABC; then, 



AB X AC= DBXDC+ DT. 



Dt^ 




For, circumscribe a circle about 
ABC, produce AD to meet the cir- 
cumference in E, and join CE. The 
triangles ABD, AEC, are similar, and give 

AB:AE = DAiAC, 

whence ABxAC=AEXDA = (DE + DA) X DA 

= DEXDA + DA\ 

Now, by (pb), we have DE X DA = DB X -DC, and hence 



AB X AC= DB X DC+ DA\ 

67. Corollary. If the exterior angle BAF is bisected by AD', the 
same theorem holds, except that plus is to be changed to minus. 
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For, producing D*A U} meet the circumfereivce in E'^ and joining 
CE'f the triangles ABD\ AJ^'C, are similar, and give 

AB:AE' = AD':AC, 

whence ABXAC= AE' X AD' = (D'JS' — D'A) X D'^ 

= D'E' X D'-A — J^', 

or, by (58), AB X AC= D'B X D'C— -DT. 



PBOBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION, 

PBOPOSITION XXIL— PROBLEM. 

68. To divide a given straight line into parts proportional to given 
straight lines. 

Let it be required to divide AB into parts 
proportional to M, N and P. From A draw 
an indefinite straight line AX, upon which lay 
off AG= M, CD = N, DE = P, join EB, 
and draw CF, DO, parallel to EB; then AF, 
FO, OB, are proportional to Jf, iV, P (18). 




69. Corollary. To divide a given straight line AB into any num« 
ber of equal parts, draw an indefinite line AX, upon 
which lay off the same number of equal distances, 
each distance being of any convenient length ; through 
M the last point of division on AX draw MB, and 
through the other points of division of AX draw par- 
allels to MB, which will divide AB into the required 
number of equal parts. This follows both from the 
theory of proportional lines and from (I. 125). 
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PROPOSITION XXni.— PROBLEM. 

70. To find a fcmrih proportional to three given straigkt lines. 

Let it be required to find a fourth propor- 
tional to M, N and P. Draw the indefinite 
lines AXf AY, making any angle with each 
other. Upon AX lay offA£ = M,AD= N; 
and upon AY lay off AC= P; join £C, and 
draw DE parallel to BC; then AE is the re- 
quired fourth proportionaL 

For, we have (15), 

AB:AD = AC: AE, or M: N=P: AK 

71. Corollary. If AB = M, and both AD and ACbto made equal 
to N, AE will be a third proportional to if and N; for we shall have 

M:N=N:AK 





N^ 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

. 72. To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

Let it be required to find a mean proportional 
between M and N. Upon an indefinite line lay 
off AB = M, BC = N; upon AC describe a 
semi-circumference, and at B erect a perpen- 
dicular, BDy to AC. Then BD is the required 
mean proportional (47). 

Second method. Take AB equal to the greater 
line My and upon it lay off BC = N. Upon 
AB describe a semi-circumference, erect CD per- 
pendicular to AB and join BD. Then BD is 
the required mean proportional (47). 

73. Definition. When a given straight line is divided into two 
segments such that one of the segments is a mean proportional 
between the given line and the other segment, it is said to be divided 
in extreme and m,ean ratio. 

Thus AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio at C, if AB : AC = 
AC: CB. 
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If C is taken in BA produced so that ABiAC' = AC'i O'B 
then AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 




PEOPOSITION XXV.— PBOBLEM. 

74. 7b divide a given straight line in eocbreme and mean ratio. 
Let AB be the given straight line. At B erect the perpendicular 
BO equal to one half of AB. 
With the centre and radius 
OBy describe a circumference, 
and through A and draw A 
cutting the circumference first ( 
in D and a second time in 2>'. 
Upon AB lay off AC = AD, and upon BA produced lay off 
AC = AD'. Then AB is divided at C internally, and at C exter- 
nally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
For, 1st, we have (69), 

AD'iAB = ABiADotAO, [1] 

whence, by division (10), 

AD' — AB:AB = AB — AC: AQ 

or, since DD' = 20B=z AB, and therefore AD' —AB = AD' — 
DD' = AD = AQ 

AC:AB = CB:AC, 

and, by inversion (7), 

AB:AC=ACiCB; 

that is, AB is divided at 0, internally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
2d. The proportion [1] gives by composition (10), 

AD' + AB:AD'==:AB + AD:AB, 

or, since AD' = AC, AD' + AB = C'B, AB + AD=: DD' -f 
AD = AD' = AC, 

CB : AC = AC : AB, 
and, by inversion, 

AB:AC' = AC: CB; 

that is, AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
11 
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75. Scholium. Since OD = OD' = — , we have 

2 

AC = AO — ^, AC' = AO + —. 

But the right triangle A OB gives 

whence, extracting the square root, 

AO = AB.^' 

2 

Therefore, 

AC=AB.'^^. AC' = AB.^^^^±^. 

2 2 

76. DefiniUona. When a straight line is divided internally and 
externally in the same ratio, it is said to be divided harmonicallsf. 

Thus, A£ is divided harmonically 

atCand AifC4: C£ = DA:i)£; I 1 1 1 

that is, if the ratio of the distances 

of C from A and B is equal to the ratio of the distances of D firom 

A and B. 

Since this proportion may also be written in the form 

AC:AD = BC:SD, 

the ratio of the distances of A from C and D is equal to the ratio 
of the distances of B from C and D ; consequently the line CD is 
divided harmonically at A and B, 

The four points A, B, Q i>, thus related, are called harmonic 
poinUf and A and B are called conjugate points, as also and D, 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

77. To divide a given straight line harmonically in a given ratio. 
Let it be required to divide AB 

harmonically in the ratio ofMtoN. ^ j 

Upon the indefinite line AX, lay 
offAE = M, and from E lay off EF 
and EO, each equal to N; join FB, 
OB ; and draw EC parallel to FB, 
ED parallel to OB. 
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Then, by the construction we have (17), 

M CA ,DA_ 
N'" Cb"^ DB' 

therefore, by the definition (76), AB is divided harmonically at C 
and jD, and in the given ratio. 

78. Scholium, If the extreme points A and D are given, and it is 
required to insert their conjugate harmonic points B and (7, the har- 
monic ratio being given = Jf : iV, we take on AX^ as before, AE = 
JIf and EF=EO = N, join jKD, and draw OB parallel to ED, 
which determines B ; then, join FB and draw EC parallel to FB, 
which determines C. 

Also if, of four harmonic points A, B, Q D, any three are given, 
the fourth can be found. 




PBOPOSITION XXVIL— PBOBLEM. 

79. To find the locus of all the points whose distances from two givcK 
points are in a given ratio. 

Let A and B be the given points, and let the given ratio be if : JV 
Suppose the problem solved, and 
that P is a point of the required 
locus. Divide AB internally at 
C and externally at 2), in the ratio 
if : JV, and join FA, FB, FC, FD. 
By the condition imposed upon F 
we must have 

FA:FB = M: N= CA : CB = DA : DB; 

therefore, FC bisects the angle AFB, and FD bisects the exterior 
angle BFE (23). But the bisectors FC and FD are perpendicular to 
each other (I. 25) ; therefore, the point F is the vertex of a right 
angle whose sides pass through the fixed points C and D, and the 
locus of P is the circumference of a circle described upon CD as 
a diameter (11. 69, 97). Hence, we derive the following 

Construction, Divide AB harmonically, at C and D, in the given 
ratio (77), and upon CD as a diameter describe a circumference. 
This circumference is the required locus. 
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PROPOSITION , XXVIII.— PROBLEM. 

80. On a given straight line, to eondmct a polygon rimUar 'o a given 
polygon. 

Let it be required to construct 
upon A'B' a polygon similar to 
ABCDEF. 

Divide ABCDEF into tri- 
angles by diagonals drawn £rom 
A. Make the angles B'A'C 

and A'B' C equal to BA and AB C respectively ; then, the triangle 
A'B'C will be similar to ABC (25). In the same manner construct 
the triangle A'D'C similar to ADC, A'E'D' similar to AED, and 
A'E'F' similar to AEF. Then, A'B'C'D'E'F' is the required 
polygon (38). 





O-rtirfl:: 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

81. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, the ratio of 
similitude of the two polygons being given. 

Let ABCDE be the given 
polygon, and let the given ratio 
of similitude be if : iVI 

Take any point 0, either 
within or without the given 
polygon, and draw straight lines 
from through each of the 
vertices of the polygon. Upon 

any one of these lines, as OA, take OA' a fourth proportional to 
M, N, and OA, that is, so that 

M:N= OA: OA!. 

In the angle JIOJ^ draw A!B* parallel to AB\ then, in the angle 
BOC, B'C parallel to BC, and so on. The polygon A'B'C'D'E' 
will be similar to ABCDE \ for the two polygons will be composed 




if^ 
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of the same number of triangles, additive or subtractive, aimilarly 
placed; and their ratio of similitude will evidently be the given 
ratio JfrM (40). 

82. Scholium, The point in the preceding construction is called 
the centre of dmUitude of the two polygons. 



BOOK IV. 

COMPARISON AND MEASUREMENT OF THE SURFACES OF 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES. 

1. DEFimnoN, The area of a sur&ce is its numerical measure, 
referred to some other surface as the unit ; in other words, it is the 
raJdo of the sur&ce to the unit of surfa/ie (II. 43). 

The unit of surface is called the eupefrficidl unit The most con- 
venient superficial unit is the square whose side is the linear unit 

2. DefmitUm. JSquivalent figures are those whose areas are equal. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

3. Two rectangles having eqvud aUiiudes are to each other as their 
bases. 

Let ABCD, AEFD, be two rectangles hav- 
ing equal altitudes, AB and AE their bases ; 

then, 

ABCD AB 



AEFD AE 



A 
D 



\ c 



T 



F 



E 



Suppose the bases to have a common meas- 
ure which is contained, for example, 7 times in '' 
AB^ and 4 times in AE\ so that if AB is 
divided into 7 equal parts, AE will contain 4 of these parts ; then, 

we have 

JlB_7 

AE" ^' 

If, now, at the several points of division of the bases, we erect 
perpendiculars to them, the rectangle ABCD will be divided into 7 
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equal rectanglee (L 120), of which AEFD will contain 4 ; conse- 
quently, we have 

ABCD 7 

AEFD ~ 4' 
and therefore 

ABCD _ AB 
AEFD — AE 

The demonstration is extended to the case in which the bases are 
incommensurable, by the process already exemplified in (II. 61) 
and (IIL 15). ' 

4. Corollary. Since AD may be called the base, and AB and AE 
the altitudes, it follows that two reetangUi having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes. 

Note. In these propositions, by '^rectangle" is to be understood 
^'surfiice of the rectangle." 



PROPOSITION n.— THEOREM. 

5. Any two rectangles are to each other as the products of their bases 
by their altitudes. 

Let B and B' be two rectangles, 
h and k' their bases, h and h' their 
altitudes; then. 





-B 



kXh 




B' k' X A' 

For, let /S^ be a third rectangle 
haying the same base k as the rec- 
tangle jB, and the same altitude A' as the rectangle jB'; then we 
have, by (4) and (3), 

B^h jS^* 
S "" A'' jB' F 

and multiplying these ratios, we find (III. 14), 

jB kXh 
B'~k'X h' 

6. Scholium. It must be remembered that by the product of two 
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lines, is to be understood the product of the numbers which represent 
them when they are measured by the linear unit (IIL 8). 



PBOPOsrnoN iii.— theoeem. 

7: The area of a rectangle ia equal to the product of its base and 
aUUvde. 

Let R be any rectangle, k its base and 
h its altitude numerically expressed in 
terms of the linear unit; and let Q be 
the square whose side is the linear unit; 
then, by the preceding theorem, 

R kXh 




H 



ixi 



= kXh. 



R 



■" i""^"" • " •*** •.**■ •"" 
» I • I t ^ 

-i--t-t"i-5--r- 

-i— i—f— 1—1—1— 

] t J > » J 



But since Q is the unit of surface, — = the numerical measure, or 

Q 

area, of the rectangle R (1) ; therefore, 

Area of R = k X h. 

8. Scholium I. When the base and altitude are exactly divisible 
by the linear unit, this proposition is rendered 
evident by dividing the rectangle into squares each 
equal to the superficial unit Thus, if the base 
contains 7 linear units and the altitude 5, the rec- 
tangle can obviously be divided into 35 squar^ 
each equal to the superficial unit ; that is, its area = 6X7. The 
proposition, as above demonstrated, is, however, more general, and 
includes also the cases in which either the base, or the altitude, or 
both, are incommensurable with the unit of length. 

9. Scholium 11. The area of a square being the product of two 
equal sides, is the second power of a side. Hence it is, that in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expression ''square of a number" has been 
adopted to signify "second power of a number." 

We may also here observe that many writers employ the expres- 
sion " rectangle of two lines" in the sense of " product of two lines," 
because the rectangle constructed upon two lines is measured by the 
product of the numerical measures of the lines. 
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PEOPOSITION rV.— THEOREM. 

10. The area of a parallelogram ia equal to the product of Us base 
and aUUude, 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, h the 
numerical measure of its base AB^ h 
that of its altitude AF\ and denote its 
area by 8) then, 

8=^h X h. 





For, let the rectangle ABEF be con- 
structed haying the same base and alti- 
tude as the parallelogram ; the upper bases of the two figures will be 
in the same straight line FC (I. 58). The right triangles AFD and 
BEG are equal, having AF = BE, and AD = BC (I. 83). If 
from the whole figure ABCFwe take away the triangle AFD, there 
remains the parallelogram ABCD; and if from the whole figure we 
take away the triangle BEC, there remains the rectangle ABEF; 
therefore the surface of the parallelogram is equal to that of the 
rectangle. But the area of the rectangle is £ X A (7); therefore 
that of the parallelogram is also ^ X ^ ; that is 8=h X h» 

11. Corollary I. Parallelograms having equal bases and equal alti- 
tudes are equivalent. 

12. Corollary II. Parallelograms having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases*; parallelograms having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes; and any two parallelograms are to 
each other as the products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PBOPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. The area of a triangle ia equal to Jialf the product of its base 
and altitude. 

Let AB Che a triangle, k the numerical meas- ^ ^ 

ure of its base BC, h that of its altitude AD; 
and 8 its area ; then, 

8=ikX h. 




For, through A draw AE parallel to CB, and through B draw BE 

11** T 
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parallel to CA, The triangle ABC is one-half the parallelogram 
AEBC (1. 106) ; but the area of the parallelogram = A X ^ ; there- 
fore, for the triangle, we have 8=ihy^h, 

14 Corollary I. A triangle is equivalent to one-half of any par 
allelogram having the same base and the same altitude. 

16. CoroUary II. Triangles having equal bases and equal altitudes 
are equivalent. 

16. Corollary III. Triangles having equal altitudes are to each 
other as their bases ; triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes ; and any two triangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. The area of a trapezoid ia equal to the product of iis attitude by 
half the sum of its parallel bases. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid ; MN= h, its al- ^ ^ i 

titude; AD =z a, BC = b, its parallel bases; ^/ _'K. 
and let 8 denote its area ; then, / ] \ 

« if - 

S~i(a + b) X A. 

For, draw the diagonal A C, The altitude of each of the triangles 
ADC And ABC is equal to h, and their bases are respectively a and 
b ; the area of the first ia ia X h, that of the second is i 6 X A ; and 
the trapezoid being the sum of the two triangles, we have 

8=iaX h+ ibXh = i(a + b) Xh. 

18. Corollary. The straight line EF, joining the middle points of 
AB and DC, being equal to half the sum of AD and BC (1. 124). 
the area of the trapezoid is equal to the product MN X EF, 

19. Scholium. The area of any polygon may be found by finding 
the areas of the several triangles into which it may be decomposed 
by drawing diagonals from any vertex. 

The following method, however, is usually preferred, especially in 
surveying. Draw the longest diagonal AD of the proposed polygon 
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ASGDEF; and upon AD let fall the per- 
pendiculars BM, CN, EP, FQ. The poly- 
gon is thus decomposed into right triangles 
and right trapezoids, and hj measuring the 
lengths of the perpendiculars and also of the 
distances AM, MN, ND, AQ, QF, FD, the 
bases and altitudes of these triangles and 

trapezoids are known. Hence their areas ean be computed by the 
preceding theorems, and the sum of these areas will be the area of 
the polygon. 




PROPOSITION Vn.— THEOREM. 

20. Similar trianglea are to each other 09 the aquares of their honiolo- 
ffous sides. 

Let ABC, A'B'C be simUar tri- -* ^' 

angles; then, 

BG^ 



ABC 



Tni* 




A'B'C W(3 

Let AD, A'D', be the altitades. 
By (16), we have 

ABO ^ BCXAD ^ BC^ AD^ 
A'B'C ~ B'C X A'D' B'C A!D'' 

But the homologous lines AD, AID', are in the ratio of similitude 
of the triangles (III. 29) ; that is, 

AD BO 



therefore, 



A'D' B'Ot 



ABC _ BG^ :?£ _ -BC 
A'B'C B'C B'C WC^ 



21. Corollary. If we had put the ratio AD : A'D' in the place of 
the ratio BC\ B'C, we should have found 



ABC 



A'B'C A'D 



— — ^ • 
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and in general, we may conclude that the surfaces of two similar trv 
angles are as the squares of any two homologous lines; or, again, iht 
ratio of the surfaces of two similar triangles is the square of ihe ratio 
of similitude of Hie triangles. 




PBOPOSinON Vm.— THEOBEM. 

22. Two triangles having an angle of the one equal to an angle of 
the other are to each other cu ihe products of ihe sides including the 
equal angles. 

Two triangles which have an angle of the one 
equal to an angle of the other may be placed with 
their equal angles in coincidence. Let ABCy ADE, 
be the two triangles haying the common angle A ; 
then, 

ABC^ ABXAO 
ADE '^ ADX AE 

For, join BE. The triangles ABC, ABE, having the common 
vertex B, and their bases AC, AE, in the same straight line, have 
the same altitude; therefore (16), 

ABC ^ AC 
ABE'' AE 

The triangles ABE, ADE, having the common vertex E, and their 

bases A£, AD, in the same straight line, have the same altitude.; 

therefore, 

ABE _AB 

ade~ad' 

&f ultiplying these ratios, we have (III. 14), 

ABC _ AB X AG 
ADE ~ADX AE 
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PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. Similar polygons are to each other as the squares of their homoUh 
gous sides. 

Let ABCDEF, A'B'C'D'E'F\ be two similar polygons; and 
denote their surfaces by 8 and 
fl"; then, b, 

S ZB* 





For, let the polygons be de- 
composed into homologous tri- 
angles (III. 39). The ratio of the surfaces of any pair of homolo- 
gous triangles, as ABC and A!B'C\ ACD and A'CD\ etc., will be 
the square of the ratio of two homologous sides of the polygons 
(20) ; therefore, we shall have 

ABC ACD ADE AEF TS" 



AlB'C AlC'B' A'D'E' A'E'F' A'B'' 
Therefore, by addition of antecedents and consequents (III. 12), 

ASC + ACD + ADE + AEF 8 iB' 



A'B'C + A'C'D' + A'D'E' + A'E'F' 8' HW^ 

24. Corollary. The ratio of the surfaces of two similar polygons is 
the square of the ratio of similitude of the polygons ; that is, the 
square of the ratio of any two homologous lines of the polygons. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

26. The square described upon the 'hypotenuse of a right triangle 
18 equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the other two 
rides. 

IS 
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Let the triangle ABC be right angled 
at (7; then, the square AH, described 
upon the hypotenuse, is equal in area 
to the sum of the squares AF and BD^ 
described on the other two sides. 

For, from (7 draw CP perpendicular 
to AB and produce it to meet KH in L. 
Join CK, BO. Since ACF and ACB 
are right angles, CF and CB are in 
the same straight line (I. 21) ; and for 
a similar reason A G and CD are in the 
same straight line. 

In the triangles CAK, GAB, we have AK equal to AB, being 
sides of the same square; AG equal to AO, for the same reason; 
and the angles GAK, OAB, equal, being each equal to the sum 
of the angle iJAB and a right angle ; therefore, these triangles are 
equal (I. 76). 

The triangle GAK and the rectangle AL have the same base AK; 
and since the vertex G is upon LP produced, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore, the triangle GAK is equivalent to one-half 
the rectangle AL (14). 

The triangle OAB and the square AF have the same base A O ; 
and, since the vertex B is upon FG produced, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore, the triangle OAB is equivalent to one- 
half the square AF (14). 

But the triangles GAK, OAB, have been shown to be equal; 
therefore, the rectangle AL is equivalent to the square AF, 

In the same way, it is proved that the rectangle BL is equivalent 
to the square BD. 

Therefore, the square AH, which is the sum of the rectangles AL 
and BL, is equivalent to the sum of the squares AF and BD. 

26. Scholium. This theorem is ascribed to Pythagoras (born about 
600 B. C), and is commonly called the Pythagorean Theorem. The 
preceding demonstration of it is that which was given by Euclid in 
his Elements (about 300 B. C). 

It is important to observe, that we may deduce the same result 
from the numerical relation AB^ = AG^ + BC^, already established 
in fill. 48) For, since the measure of the area of a square is th( 
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second power of the number which represents its side, it follows 
directly from this numerical relation that the area of which AB' is 
the measure is equal to the sum of the areas of which AC and BC* 
are the measures. In the same manner, most of the numerical rela- 
tions demonstrated in the articles (III. 48) to (III. 67) give rise to 
theorems respecting areas by merely substituting, for a product, the 
area represented by that product. This may be called a transition 
from the abstract (pure number) to the concrete (actual space). 

On the other hand, we may pass from the concrete to the abstract 
For example, in the above figure it has been proved that' the areas 
of the rectangles AL, BL, are respectively equal to the areas of the 
squares AF, BD. But the rectangles, having the same altitude, are 
to each other as their bases AF, FB ; and the squares are to each 
other as their nmnerical measures AC^, BC; hence, we infer the 
numerical relation 

AG':BC' = AF:FB, 

which was otherwise proved in (III. 46). 

Henceforth, we shall employ the equation AB* = AC* -{- -BC', as 
the expression of either one of the theorems (III. 48) and (IV. 25). 

27. Corollary, If the three sides of a right triangle be taken as the 
homologous sides of three similar polygons constructed upon them, then 
the polygon constiiided upon the hypotenuse is equivalent to Uie sum of 
the polygons constructed upon the other two sides. 

For, let F, Q, B, denote the areas of the polygons constructed 
upon the sides AC, BC, and upon the hypotenuse JL-B, respectively. 
Then, the polygons being similar, we have 

F^AG^ R _1B* 
Q "" BG* Q "" BC' 

from the first of which we derive, by composition, 

which compared with the second gives at once 

R = P+ Q. 
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PBOBLEMS OP CONSTBUCTION. 

PBOPOSITION XI.— PBOBLEM. 

28. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given polygon. 
Let ABCDEFhe the given polygon. 
Take any three consecutive vertices, as 

-4, B, C, and draw the diagonal A C. Through 
B draw BP parallel to -4 C meeting DC pro- 
duced in P; join AP. 

The triangles APG, ABC, have the same 
base AC; and since their vertices, Pand B, 
lie on the same straight line BP parallel to AC, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore they are equivalent. Therefore, the penta- 
gon APDEFia equivalent to the hexagon ABCDEF. Now, taking 
any three consecutive vertices of this pentagon, we shall, by a pre- 
cisely similar construction, find a quadrilateral of the same area; 
and, finally, by a similar operation upon the quadrilateral, we shall 
find a triangle of the same area. 

Thus, whatever the number of the sides of the given polygon, a 
series of successive steps, each step reducing the number of sides by 
one, will give a series of polygons of equal areas, terminating in a 
triangle. 

PBOPOSITION XIL— PBOBLEM. 

29. lb construct a square equivalent to a given parallelogram or to a 
aiven triangle. 

1st. Let J. (7 be a given parallelogram; h its 
base, and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between h and h, 
by (III. 72). The square constructed upon x 
will be equivalent to the parallelogram, since 
x^ = hXh. 

2d. Let ABC be a given triangle; a its base 
and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between a and 
iA; the square constructed upon x will be 
equivalent to the triangle, since «* = a X i ^ 
= io^. 



B c 

A k^ D 
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30. Scholium, By means of this problem and the preceding, a 
square can be found equivalent to any given polygon. 



Hi- 
pi- 




PROPOSITION Xin.— PROBLEM. 

81. To eonstruGt a aguare equivalent to the sum of two or more given 
Bqiubrea, or to ike difference of two given squares. 
1st. Let m, n, p, q, be the sides of given squares. 
Draw AB = m, and BC=n, perpendicular to 

each other at B; join AC. Then (25), AC* = 
m^ + n\ 

« 

Draw CD = p, perpendicular to A (7, and join 

AD. Then AD* = AC* + p*=m^ + n^+p\ 
Draw DE = q perpendicular to AD, and join 

AE. Then, lE* = JD* + q^ = m' + n^ + 
i>' + q*'y therefore, the square constructed upon 
AE will be equivalent to the sum of the squares 
constructed upon m, w, p, q. 

In this manner may the areas of any number of given squares be 
added. 

2d. Construct a right angle ABC, and lay off 
BA = n. With the centre A and a radius = m, 

describe an arc cutting -BC in C. Then BC* = 

AC* — AB*= m* — w*; therefore, the square con- 
structed upon -BCwill be equivalent to the difference of the squares 
constructed upon m and n. 

32. /Scholium I. By means of this problem, together with the pre- 
ceding ones, a square can be found equivalent to the sum of any 
number of given polygons ; or to the difference of any two given 
polygons. 

33. Scholium 11. If m, n, p, q, in the preceding problem are ho- 
mologous sides of given similar polygons, the line AE in the first 
figure is the homologous side of a similar polygon equivalent to the 
sum of the given polygons (27). 

And the line BC,m the second figure, is the homologous side of a 
similar polygon, equivalent to the difference of two given similar 
polygons. 

12* 
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whence (III. 13), 

FQ" : FH^ = FC* : FE\ 
Also, by (III. 46), 

FG':FE*=CD: DE=Mi N. 

Hence, 

FG':FH' = M:N. 

But FH= AB, therefore the square constructed upon FO is to the 
square upon AB in the ratio M : N, 

PROPOSITION XIX.— PBOBLEM. 

39. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon and whose area 
shall be in a given ratio to Uud of the given polygon. 

Let P be the given polygon, and let a be one of 
its sides ; let if : JV be the given ratio. 

Find, by the preceding problem, the side a' of a 
square which shall be to a' in the ratio M : N\ jv»- 





upon a', as a homologous side to a, construct the 
polygon P' similar to P (III. 80) ; this will be the 
polygon required. 

For, the polygons being similar, their areas are 
in the ratio a" : a*, or Jf : jiV, as required. 

PROPOSITION XX.— PBOBLEM. 

40. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon P and equivor 
tent to a given polygon Q. 

Find M and N, the sides of squares 
respectively equal in area to P and §, 
(30). 

Let a be any side of P, and find a 
fourth proportional a' to M, N and a : 
upon a', as a homologous side to a, con- 
struct the polygon P' similar to P; this 
will be the required polygon. For, by 
construction, 

¥^±. 
N'~ a'' 
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therefore, taking the letters P, Q and P', to denote the areas of the 
polygons, 

but, the polygons P and P' being similar, we have, by (23), 



1 



P a 



P' o"* 



• 



and comparing these equations, we have P' = Q. 

Therefore, the polygon P' is similar to the polygon Pand equivar 
lent to the polygon Q, as required. 



BOOK V. 

TOONS. MEASUREMENT OF THE CIRCLB. 
AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIOVRBS. 

BEGULAE POLYGONa 

L regular polygon is a polygon which is at once 
equilateral and equiangular. 

The equilateral triangle and the square are simple examples of 
T^^lar polygons. The following theorem eatahlishes the possibility 
of regular polygons of any number of aides. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

2. if (fis dreumference of a drclc be divided into any nvmher of 
equal parts, the chords joining the nuxeseive points of dimsian form a 
regular polygon irtseribed in the circle ; and tJie tangents drawn at Ou 
points of division form a regular polygon circutnaaribed about the circle. 

Let the circumference be divided into the 
equal arcs AB, BC, CD, etc. ; then, 1st, draw- 
ing the chorda AB, BC, CD, etc., ABCD, etc., 
is a regular inscribed polygon. For, its sides 
are equal, being chorda of equal arcs; and 
its angles are equal, being inscribed in equal 




2d. Drawing tangents at A, B, C, etc., the 
polygon OSK, etc., ia a regular circumscribed 
polygon. For, in the triangles AQB, BHC, CKD, etc., we have 
AB = BC= CD, etc., and the angles GAB, QBA, HBC, SOB, 
etc, are equal, since each is formed by a tangent and chord and ia 
measured by half of one of the equal parts of the circumference 
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H' 



(11. 62) ; therefore, these triangles are all isosceles and equal to each 
other. Hence, we have the angles O = H = K, etc., and A0=- 
OB = BH = EC = CK, etc., from which, by the addition of 
equals, it follows that OH = HK, etc. 

3. Corollary I. Hence, if an inscribed polygon is given, a circum- 
scribed polygon of the same number of sides can be formed by 
drawing tangents at the vertices of the given polygon. And if a 
circumscribed polygon is given, an inscribed polygon of the same 
number of sides can be formed by joining the points at which the 
sides of the given polygon touch the circle. 

It is often preferable, however, to obtain the circumscribed polygon 
from the inscribed, and reciprocally, by the following methods : 

1st. Let ABCD .... be a given inscribed polygon. Bisect the 
arcs ABy BG, CD, etc., in the points E, jP, 
O, etc., and draw tangents, A'B\ B'C\ 
C'D'y etc., at these points ; then, since the 
arcs EFy FG, etc., are equal, the polygon 
A'B'C'D' .... is, by the preceding propo- 
'tion, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
the same number of sides as ABCD .... 
Since the radius OE is perpendicular to 

AB (II. 16) as well as to A'B', the sides AB\ AB, are parallel; 
and, for the same reason, all the sides of A'B'G'D^ .... are parallel 
to the sides of ABCD, . . . respectively. Moreover, the radii OA, 
OBy OCy etc., when produced, pass through the vertices A'yBlG\ etc. ; 
for since B'E = B'Fy the point B' must lie on the line OB which 
bisects the angle EOF (1. 127). 

2d* If the circumscribed polygon AB'C'D' .... is given, we have 
only to draw 0A\ 0B\ 0C\ etc., intersecting the circumference in 
A^ By Cy etc., and then to join ABy BCy C2), etc., to obtain the in- 
sciibed polygon of the same number of sides. 

4. Corollary H. If the chords AEy EB, BFy FCy etc., be drawn, 
a regular inscribed polygon will be formed of double the number of 
sides of ABCD. ... 

If tangents are drawn at Ay By Cy etc., intersecting the tangents 
A'B'y B'G\ C'D'y etc., a regular circumscribed polygon will be 
formed of double the number of sides of A*B*C'D\ . . . 

It is evident that the area of an inscribed polygon is less than 
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that of the inscribed polygon of double the number of sides ; and 
the area of a circumscribed polygon is greater than that of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon of double the number of sides. 




PEOPOSITION IL— THEOREM. 

6. A circle may be circumscribed alout any regular polygon; and a 
circle may also be ituicribed in U. 

Let ABGD ... be a regular polygon ; then, 

1st. A circle may be circumscribed about 
it. For, describe a circumference passing 
through three consecutive vertices A, B, C 
(II. 88) ; let be its centre, draw OH per- 
pendicular to ^Cand bisecting it at H, and 
join OA, OD. Conceive the quadrilateral 

A OHB to be revolved upon the line OH (i. 6., folded over), until 
HB falls upon its equal HC. The polygon being regular, the angle 
HBA = HOD, and the side BA = CD\ therefore the side BA will 
take the direction of CD and the point A will fall upon D. Hence 
OD = OA, and the circumference described with the radius OA 
and passing through the three consecutive vertices A, B, C, also 
passes through the fourth vertex D. It follows that the circumfer- 
ence which passes through the three vertices B, C, D, also passes 
through the next vertex E, and thus through all the vertices of the 
polygon. The circle is therefore circumscribed about the polygon. 

2d. A circle may be inscribed in it. For, the sides of the polygon 
being equal chords of the circumscribed circle, are equally distant 
from the centre ; therefore, a circle described with the centre and 
the radius OH will touch all the sides, and will consequently be in- 
scribed in the polygon. 

6. Definitions. The centre of a regular polygon is the common cen- 
tre, 0, of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The radius of a regular polygon is the radius, OA^ of the circum- 
scribed circle. 

The apothem is the radius, OH, of the inscribed circle. 

The angle aJt the centre is the angle, AOB, formed by radii drawn 
to the extremities of any side. 
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7. The angle at the centre is equal to four right angles divided bv 
tlie number of sides of the polygon. 

8. Since the angle ABC is equal to twice ABO, or to ABO + 
BAO, it follows that the angle ABC of the polygon is th*e supple- 
ment of the angle at the centre (I. 68). 




PROPOSITION m.— THEOREM. 

9. Befftdar polygons of the same number of rides are similar. 
Let ABCDE, A'B'C'D'E', be 

regular polygons of the same num- 
ber of sides ; then, they are similar. 

For, 1st, they are mutually equi- 
angular, since the magnitude of 
an angle of either polygon de- 
pends only on the number of the 
sides (7 and 8), which is the same in both. 

2d. The homologous sides are proportional, since the ratio 
AB : A'B' is the same as the ratio BC : B'C\ or CD : C'D\ etc. 

Therefore the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity. 

10. Corollary, The perimeters of regular polygons of the same numr 
her of sides are to each other as the radii of the eireumseribed drdes^ 
eras the radii of the inscribed circles; and tiieir areas are to each other 
as ihe squares of these radii. For, these radii are homologous lines 
of the similar polygons (III. 43), (IV. 24). 



PROPOSITION IV.— PROBLEM. 
11. 2b inscribe a square in a given eirde. 

Draw any two diameters AC, BD, perpen- 
dicular to each other, and join their extremities 
by the chords AB, BC, CD, DA ; then, ABCD 
is an inscribed square (11. 12), (II. 69). 



12. Corollary. To circumscribe a square about the circle, draw 

tangents at th^ extremities of two perpendicular diameters AC, BD. 
13 E 
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13. Scholium, In the right triangle ABO, we have Z5' =3 
53» 4. Qp == 2Zf2', whence AB = OA. l/2, by which the side of 
the inscribed square can be computedi the radius being given. 




PBOPOSmON v.— PEOBLEM. 

14. 2b inscribe a regutar hexagon in a given eirde. 
Suppose the problem solved, and let 

ABCDEFhe a regular inscribed hexagon. 

Join ^J^and AD; since the arcs AB, BC, 
CD, etc., are equal, the lines BE, AD, bisect 
the circumference and are diameters inter- 
secting in the centre 0, The inscribed angle 
ABO is measured by one-half the arc AFE, 
that is, by AF, or one of the equal divisions of the circumference ; 
the angle A OB at the centre is also measured by one division, that 
is, by AB; and the angle BAO = ABO; therefore the triangle 
ABO is equiangular, and AB = OA. Therefore the side of the 
inscribed regular hexagon is equal to the radius of the circle. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular hexagon, apply the radius six 
times as a chord. 

15. Corollary. To inscribe an equilateral triangle, J. C^, join the 
alternate vertices of the regular hexagon. 

16. Scholium. In the right triangle ACD, we have -JC = 
Id* — DC* = QlAOy — AO^ = ZAO^; whence, .4 (7 = ^0.1/3; 
by which the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle can be com- 
puted, the radius being given. 

The apothem, OH, of the inscribed equilateral triangle is equal to 
one-half the radius OB; for the figure ^OC!B is a rhombus and its 
diagonals bisect each other at right angles (1. 110). 

The apothem of the inscribed regular hexagon is equal to one-half 

the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle, that is, to — - l/3 ; for 

the perpendicular from upon AB is equal to the perpendicular 
from A upon OB, that is, to AH. 

The angle at the centre of the regular inscribed hexagon is ^ of 
4 right angles, that is, f of one right angle = 60°. 
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The angle of the hexagon, or ABC, is f of a right angle = 120^. 
The angle at the centre of the inscribed equilateral triangle is 4 of 
one right angle = 120^. 




PEOPOSITION VL— PBOBLEIL 

17. To inscribe a regular decagofi in a given dride. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let 
ABC, ... X, be a regular inscribed decagon. 

Join AF, BO; since each of these lines bi- 
sects the circumference, thej are diameters and 
intersect in the centre 0. Draw jBjS' intersect- 
ing OA in M. 

The angle AMB is measured by half the 
sum of the arcs KF and AB (II. 64), that is, 
bj two divisions of the circumference ; the inscribed angle ALAB is 
measured by half the arc BF, that is, also by two divisions ; there- 
fore AMB is an isosceles triangle, and MB = AB. 

Again, the inscribed angle MBO is measured by half the arc KO, 
that is, by one division, and the angle MOB at the centre has the 
same measure; therefore 0MB is an isosceles triangle, and 0M = 
MB = AB. 

The inscribed angle MBA, being measured by half the arc AK^ 
that is, by one division, is equal to the angle A OB. Therefore the 
isosceles triangles AMB and A OB are mutually equiangular and 
similar, and give the proportion 

OA:AB = AB:AM, 
whence 

0AXAM=IB^= OJP; 

that is, the radius OA is divided in extreme and mean ratio at M 
(III. 73) ; and the greater segment OM is equal to the tide AB of 
the inscribed regular decagon. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular decagon, divide the radius in 
extreme and mean ratio (III. 74), and apply the greater segment fen 
dmes as a chord. 
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18. Corollary. To inscribe a regular penta- 
gon, A CJSOK, join the alternate vertices of the 
regular inscribed decagon. ^^ 

19. Scholium, £7 (III. 76), we have 



AB=OA. 



1/6 — 1 




by which the side of the regular decagon maj be computed from the 
radius. 

The angle at the centre of the regular decagon is f of one right 
angle = 36^ ; the angle at the centre of the regular pentagon is ^ 
of one right angle = 72®. 

The angle ABC of the regular decagon is f of one right angle = 
144® ; the angle A CE of the regular pentagon is f of one right 
angle = 108®. 




PROPOSITION Vn.— PROBLEM. 

20. To inscribe a regular pentedecagon in a given circle. 

Suppose AB is the side of a regu- 
lar inscribed pentedecagon, or that 
the arc AB is ^ of the circumfer- 
ence. 

Now the fraction -^zzz:^ — ^; therefore the arc AB is the dif- 
ference between ^ and -^ of the circumference. Hence, if we 
inscribe the chord AC equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
hexagon, and then CB equal to that of the regular inscribed decagon, 
the chord AB will be the side of the regular inscribed pentedecagon 
required. 

21. Scholium. Anj regular inscribed polygon being given, a regu- 
lar inscribed polygon of double the number of sides can be formed 
by bisecting the arcs subtended by its sides and drawing the chords 
of the semi-arcs (4). Also, any regular inscribed polygon being 
given, a regular circumscribed polygon of the same number of sides 
can be formed (3). Therefore, by means of the inscribed square, we 
can inscribe and circumscribe, successively, regular polygons of 8, 
16, 32, etc., sides ; by means of the hexagon, those of 12, 24, 48, etc., 
sides ; by means of the decagon, those of 20, 40, 80, etc., sides ; and. 
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finalljy bj means of the pentedecagon, those of SO, 60, 120, etc., 
sides. 

Until the beginning of the present centuij, it was supposed that 
these were the only polygons that could be constructed by elementary 
geometry, that is, by the use of the straight line and circle only. 
Gauss, however, in his Disquisitwnes Arithmetiecd, LipauB, 1801, 
proved that it is possible, by the use of the straight line and circle 
only, to construct regular polygons of 17 sides, of 267 sides, and in 
general of any number of sides which can be expressed by 2" 4~ If 
n being an integer, provided that 2r -^llsa, prime number. 



PBOP08ITION VUL— THEOEEM. 

22. The area of a regular polygon ia equal to haJf the product of iis 
perimeter and apoihem. 

For, straight lines drawn from the centre to the vertices of the 
polygon divide it into equal triangles whose bases are the sides of 
the polygon and whose common altitude is the apothem. The area 
of one of these triangles is equal to half the product of its base and 
altitude (lY. 13); therefore, the sum of their areas, or the area 
of the polygon, is half the product of the sum of the bases by the 
common altitude, that is, half the product of the perimeter and 
apothem. 



PSOPOSITION IX.— THEOBEM. 

23. The area of a regular inscribed dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

Let AB, BC, CD, DE, be four consecu- 
tive sides of a regular inscribed dodeca- 
gon, and draw the radii OA, OE; then, 
the figure ABODE is one-third of the 
dodecagon, and we have only to prove 
that the area of this figure is equal to 
the square of the radius. 

Draw the radius OD; at A and D draw 
the tangents AF and 6DF meeting in F; 
join A G and GE, and let A G and OE be produced to meet the tan- 

13* 
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gent OFux H and O, The arc AD, containing three of the sides 
of the dodecagon, is one fourth of the cir- 
cumference ; therefore the angle A OD is 
a right angle, and OF is a square de- 
scribed on the radius. 

Since A C and CE are sides of the regu- 
lar inscribed hexagon, each is equal to 
the radius ; therefore OA CE is a paral- 
lelogram. Hence also OOAHsjid OECH 
are parallelograms. 

The triangles i>jE;Cand BCA are equal (I. 80). The area of the 
triangle DEC is one-half that of the parallelogram EH (IV. 14) ; 
therefore the two triangles DECsjid BCA are together equivalent 
to the parallelogram EH, Adding the parallelogram 0C7 to these 
equals, we have the figure OABCDE equivalent to the parallelogram 
OH But the parallelogram OH is equivalent to the square OF 
(lY. 11); therefore the figure OABCDE^ or one-third the dodecagon, 
b equivalent to the square OFy that is, to the square of the radius. 
Therefore, the area of the whole dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

24 Scholium. The area of the circumscribed square is evidently 
equal to four times the square of the radius. The area of the circle 
is greater than that of the inscribed regular dodecagon, and less than 
that of the circumscribed square; the^fore, if the square of the 
radius is taken as the unit of surface, the area of a circle is greater 
than 8 and less than 4 



PBOPOSmON X.— PEOBLEM. 



26. Oiven the perimeters of a refftUar inscribed and a similar dr- 
'smnscribed polygon^ to compute the perim^eters of the regular inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons of double the number of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given inscribed polygon, CD a side of the 
similar circumscribed polygon, tangent to the arc AB at its middle 
point E. Join AEy and at A and B draw the tangents AF and 
B0\ then AE is a side of the regular inscribed polygon of double 
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the number of sides, and FO is a side ^ 
of the circumscribed polygon of double 
the number of sides (4). 

Denote the perimeters of the given 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons 
by p and P, respectively ; and the pe- 
rimeters of the required inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of double the 
number of sides by p' and P', respectively. 

Since 0(7 is the radius of the circle circumscribed about die poly* 
gon whose perimeter is P, we have (10), 




OA ^' oe' 



p 



and since OP bisects the angle COE^ we have (ULL 21), 

OG CF 
0E~ FE' 

therefore, 

p~fe' 

whence, by composition, 

P + p ^ CF+FE CE 
2p "" 2FE ~F0 

Now FO is a side of the polygon whose perimeter is P\ and is con« 
tained as many times in P' as CEis contained in P, hence (IIL 9), 

CE^P^ 
FO P'' 



and therefore^ 



P + P _P 
2p P'' 



whence 



P' = 



2pP 
P + p 



[1] 



Again, the right triangles AEH and .EFJy are similar, since their 
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acate angles EAMaxti FEN axe equal, 

and give 

AH _EN 

AE EF 

Since A3 and AE are contained the 
same number of times in j> and p', re- 
spectively, we have 

AS_ p 

AE P'' 

and unce EN and EF are contained the same number of times in 
p' and P', respectively, we have 




therefore, we have 



whence 



EF P'' 

F P' 
p' = Vpxp'. 



[2] 



Therefore, from the given perimeters p and P, we compute P' by 
the equation [1], and then with p and F' we compute p' by the 
equation [2]. 

26. Definition. Two polygons are iaoperimetrie when their perime- 
ters are equal. 

PROPOSITION XL— PROBLEM. 

27. Oiven Ihe radius and apothem of a regular polygon^ to compute 
the radius and apothem of the isoperimetrie polygon of double ihe numr 
her of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given regular polygon, the centre :f 
this polygon, OA its radius, OD its apothem. 
Produce DO to meet the circumference of the 
circumscribed circle in 0'\ join O'A^ O'B; 
let fall OA' perpendicular to O'A, and 
through A' draw A'B' parallel to AB. 

Since the new polygon is to have twice as 
many sides as the given polygon, the angle at 
its centre must be one-half the angle A OB ; 
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therefore the angle AO'B, which is equal to one-half of AOB 
(11. 67), is equal to the angle at the centre of the new polygon. 

Since the perimeter of the new polygon is to be equal to that of 
the given polygon, but is to be divided into twice as many sides, 
each of its sides must be equal to one-half of AB\ therefore A'B\ 
which is equal to one-half of AB (I. 121), is a side of the new 
polygon ; O'A' is its radius, and O'D' its apothem. 

If, then, we denote the given radius OA by jB, and the given 
apothem OD by r, the required radius O'A' by jB', and the apothem 
O'D' by f^, we have 

2 2 



or 



»-'==^ ' [1] 



In the right triangle 0A'0\ we have (IIL 44), 

WA!^= 00' X O'D', 
or 

R' = i/By~P; [2] 

therefore, r' is an arithmetie mean between jR and r, and 12' is a 
geometric mean between B and r'. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE OIECLE. 

' The principle which we employed in the comparison of incommen- 
surable ratios (II. 49) is ftmdamentally the same as that which we 
are about to apply to the measurement of the circle, but we shall 
now state it in a much more general form, better adapted for subse- 
quent application. 

28. Definiiums, I. A variahle qyantiiy, of simply, a variable, is a 
quantity which has different successive values. 

II. When the successive values of a variable, under the conditions 
imposed upon it, approach more and more nearly to the value of 
Bome fixed or constant quantity, so that the difference between the 
variable and the constant may become less than any assigned quan- 
tity, without becoming zero, the variable is said to approach indefi- 
18** 
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nitdy to the constant; and the constant is called the limit of the 
variable. 

Or, more briefly, the limit of a variable is a constant quantity to 
which the variable, under the conditions imposed upon it, approaches 
indefinitely. 

As an example, illustrating these definitions, let a point be re- 
quired to move from Ato B under the fol- 
lowing conditions : it shall first move over \ - | i i i 
one-half of AB, that is to (7; then over "^ ^ 
one-half of CB, to C" ; then over one-half of C"£, to C" ; and so 
on indefinitely ; then the distance of the point from ^ is a variable, 
and this variable approaches indefinitely to the constant AB, as its 
limit, without ever reaching it 

As a second example, let A denote the angle of any regular poly- 
gon, and n the number of sides of the polygon ; then, a right angle 
being taken as the unit, we have (8), 

^ = 2—1 
n 

The value of JL is a variable depending upon n; and since n may be 

4 
taken so great that * shall be less than any assigned quantity how- 
ever small, the value of A approaches to two right angles as its limit, 
but evidently never reaches that limit 

29. Principle of Limits. Theorem^ If two variable quantities 
are always equal to each other and ecuh approaches to a limit, the two 
limits are necessarily equal. 

For, two variables always equal to each other present in fact but 
one value, and it is evidently impossible that one variable value 
shall at the same time approach indefinitely to two unequal limits. 

30. Theorem, The limit of the product of two variables is the pro- 
duct of their limits. Thus, if x approaches indefinitely to the limit a, 
and y approaches indefinitely to the limit b, the product xy must 
Approach indefinitely to the product ab ; that is, the limit of the pro- 
duct xy is the product ah of the limits of x and y, 

31. Theorem, If tv)o variables are in a constant ratio and each 
approaches to a limit, these limits are in the same constant ratio. 

Let X and y be two variables in tlic constant ratio m, that is, let 
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x = my; and let their limits be a and b respectiyelj, Since y ap- 
proaches indefinitely to b, my approaches indefinitely to tnb ; thei^ 
fore we have x and my, two variables, always equal to each other, 
whose limits are a and mb, respectively, whence, by (29), a = tni ; 
that is, a and b are in the constant ratio m. 




PROPOSITION XIL— THEOBEM. 

32. An are of a drde is less than any line which envelops it and has 
the same extremities. 

Let AKB be an arc of a circle, AB its chord • 
and let ALB, AMB, etc., be any lines enveloping 
it and terminating at A and B. 

Of all the lines AKB, ALB, AMB, etc. (each 
of which includes the segment, or area, AKB, be- 
tween itself and the chord AB), there must be at least one minimum, 
or shortest line.* Now, no one of the lines ALB, AMB, etc., envelop- 
ing AKB, can be such a minimum ; for, drawing a tangent CKD to 
the arc AKB, the line ACKDB is less than ACLDB; therefore 
ALB is not the minimum ; and in the same way it is shown that no 
other enveloping line can be the minimum. Therefore, the arc AKB 
is the minimum. 

83. Corollary. The dreumference of a circle is less than the perimeter 
of any polygon circumscribed about it 

34. Scholium, The demonstration is applicable when AKB is any 
convex curve whatever. 



PBOPOSITION Xin.— THEOBEM. 

35. If (he number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a drde 
be increased indefinitely, the apoihem of the polygon uiU approach to 
the renins of the drde as its limit 

* If we chooee to admit the poesibility of two or more equal Bhortert lines, still 
we say that of all the lines, AKB, ALB, etc., there must be one which is either 
Qie minimnm line, or one of the minimum lines. 
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Let AB be a side of a regular polygon inscribed 
tn the circle whose radius is OA ; and let OD be 
its apothem. 

In the triangle OAD we have (L 67), 

OA— 0D< AD. 

Now, by increasing the number of sides of the polygon, the length 
of a side AB may evidently be made as small as we please, or less 
than any quantity that may be assigned. Hence ^D, or ^AB, and 
still more OA — OD, which is still less than AD, may become less 
than any assigned quantity ; that is, the apothem OD approaches to 
the radius OA as its limit (28). 



PROPOSITION XrV.— THEOREM. 

86. The eircumference of a eirde is the limit to which the perimeters 
of regular inscribed and dreumecribed polygons approcuh when the 
number of their sides is increased indefinitely; and the area of the 
circle is the limit of the areas of these polygons. 

Let AB and CD be sides of a regular inscribed 
and a similar circumscribed polygon ; let r denote 
the apothem OE, R the radius OF, p the perimeter 
of the inscribed polygon, P the perimeter of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon. Then, we have (10), 




P 
P 



R 



whence, by division (III. 10), 

^ = ^''OrP-i> = |xCii~rj. 

Now we have seen, in the preceding proposition, that by increasing 
the number of sides of the polygons, the difference R — r may be 
made less than any assigned quantity; consequently the quantity 

— X (-K — 0> or P — p, may also be made less than any assigned 
R 

quantity. But P being always greater, and p always less, than the 
circumference of the circle, the difference between this circumference 



-TM^ 
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and either P or pia less than the difference P — p, and consequently 
may also be made less than any assigned quantity. Therefore, the 
circumference is the common limit of P and p. 

Again, let 8 and 8 denote the areas of two similar inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons. The difference between the triangles COD 
and AOB is the trapezoid CABD, the measure of which is 
^(CID + AB) X EF\ therefore, the difference between the areas of 
the polygons is 

/Sf-« = i(P + p)X(i2-r); 

consequently, 

iSf— «<PX (P — r). 

Now by increasing the number of sides of the polygons, the quantity 
Py, (J^ — r), and consequently also 8 — «, may be made less than 
any assigned quantity. But 8 being always greater, and a always less, 
than the area of the circle, the difference between the area of the 
circle and either 8 or 8 is less than the difference 8 — «, and conse- 
quently may also be made less than any assigned quantity. There- 
fore, the area of the circle is the common limit of 8 and 8, 




PBOPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. The circumferencea of two drclea are to each other as their radii, 
and their areas a/re to each other as the squares of their radii. 

Let P and P' be the radii of 
the circles, C and G" their cir- 
cumferences, 8 and 8' their areas. 

Inscribe in the two circles simi- 
lar regular polygons; let P and 
P' denote the perimeters, A and 
A' the areas of these polygons; 
then, the polygons being similar, we have (10), 

rhese relations remain the same whatever may be the number of 
sides in the polygons, provided there is the same number in each (9). 
When this number is indefinitely increased, P approaches C as its 

14 
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limit, and P' approaches C aa its 
limit (36); and since Pand P' are 
in the constant ratio of £ to R', 
thdr limits are in the same ratio 
(31); therefore 

c 





B' 



W 



And since the limit of J. is j^ and the limit of A' is 8', it follows 
in the same manner that 



5 
8' 



■B* 



[2] 



88. OoroBary L The proportion [1] is by (IIL 9) the same as 



C 



2B 
2B' 



[3] 



and the proportion [2] is the same as 



V 




S _^^ _ (21?)' . 
iS'""4B'«""(2J2')"' 

therefore, th6 dreumferencee of circles are to each other aa their diame- 
ters, and their areas are to each other as the squares of their diameters, 

89. Corollary II. Similar arcs, as AB, 
A'B', are those which subtend equal an- 
gles at the centres of the circles to which 
they belong; they are therefore like 
parts of their respective circumferences, 
and are in the same ratio as the circumferences. Also the similar 
sectors A OB and A'O'B' are like parts of the circles to which they 
belong. Therefore, similar arcs are to each other as their radii, and 
similar sectors are to eoxh other as the squares of their radii, 

40. Corollary III. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter is constant ; that is, it is the same for all circles. For, from 
the proportion [3] we have 

2JB 2R' 
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This constant ratio is usually denoted by ^r, so that for any circle 
whose diameter is 2B and circumference C, we have 

C 

—-==«, or C = 2«jB. 
2B 

41. Scholium. The ratio tt is incommensurable (as can be proved 
by the higher mathematics), and can therefore be expressed in num- 
bers only approximately. The letter tt, however, is used to tymboliee 
its exact value. 




PBOPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

42. The area of a drde ia equal to half the product of ita eircum- 
ference by its radius. 

Let the area of any r^ular polygon circum- 
scribed about the circle be denoted by ^, its 
perimeter by P, and its apothem which is equal 
to the radius of the circle by jR; then (22), 

A = iPXB,OTj = iE. 

Let the number of the sides of the polygon be continually doubled, 
then A approaches the area S of the circle as its limit, and P ap- 
proaches the circumference (7 as its limit ; but A and P are in the 
constant ratio ^B; therefore their limits are in the same ratio (31), 
and we have 

^=iB,or 8=iCXB. [IJ 

43. Corollary I. The area of a circle is equal to the square of Us 
radius multiplied by the constant number n. For, substituting for C 
its value 2i:B in [1], we have 

8=i:B^. 

44. Corollary 11, The area of a sector is equal to half the product of 
its arc by the radius. For, denote the arc cA of the sector aObhj c, 
and the area of the sector by s ; then, since c and s are like parts of 
C and 8, we have (III. 9), 
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ji 0^ jc X B 

S'^ C^iCXB 

But S=iCXB; therefore « = ^c X jK. 

45. Scholium. A circle may be regarded cu a regular polygon of an 
infinite number of aides. In proving that the circle is the limit to- 
wards which the inscribed regular polygon approaches when the 
number of its sides is increased indefinitely, it was tacitly assumed 
that the number of sides is always finite. It was shown that the dif- 
ference between the polygon and the circle may be made less than 
any assigned quantity by making the number of sides sufficiently 
great ; but an amgned difference being necessarily a finite quantity, 
there is also some finite number of sides sufficiently great to satisfy 
the imposed condition. Conversely, so long as the number of sides 
is finite, there is some finite difiference between the polygon and the 
circle. But if we make the hypothesis that the number of sides of 
the inscribed regular polygon is greater than any finite number^ that 
is, infinite, then it must follow that the difference between the poly- 
gon and the circle is less than any finite quantity, that is, zero ; and 
consequently, the circle is identical with the inscribed polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. 

This conclusion, it will be observed, is little else than an abridged 
statement of the theory of limits as applied to the circle ; the abridg- 
ment being effected by the hypothetical introduction 'of ihe infinite 
into the statement 



PBOPOSITION XVn.— PBOBLEM. 

46. To compute ihe ratio of ihe circumference of a circle to its diame- 
ter, approadmately. 

First Method, called the Method op Perimeters. In this 
method, we take the diameter of the circle as given and compute the 
perimeters of some inscribed and a similar circumscribed regular 
polygon. We then compute the perimeters of inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of double the number of sides, by Propo- 
sition X. Taking the last-found perimeters as given, we compute 
the perimeters of polygons of double the number of sides by the same 
method ; and so on. As the number of sides increases, the lengths 



i 
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of the perimeters approach to that of the circumference (36) ; hence, 
their successively computed values will be successive nearer and 
nearer approximations to the value of the circumference. 

Taking, then, the diameter of the circle as given = 1, let us begin 
by inscribing and circumscribing a square. The perimeter of the 
inscribed square = 4 X i X 1^2 = 2i/2'(13) ; that of the circum- 
scribed square := 4 ; therefore, putting 

p = 2i/2 = 2.8284271, 

we find, by Proposition X., for the perimeters of the circumscribed 
and inscribed regular octagons, 

P' = ^^^ = 3.3137085, 
P + P 

/ = l/p X P' = 3.0614675. 
Then taking these as given quantities, we put 

P = 3.3137085, p = 3.0614675, 
and find by the same formulas for the polygons of 16 sides 

P' = 3.1825979, p' = 3.1214452. 
Continuing this process, the results will be found as in the following 

TABLE.* 



Number 


Perimeter of 


Perimeter of 


of sideB. 


drcnniBcribed polygon. 


ioBCTibed polygon. 


4 


4.0000000 


2.8284271 


8 


3.3137085 


3.0614676 


16 


3.1826979 


3.1214452 


32 


3.1517249 


3.1365485 


64 


3.1441184 


3.1403312 


128 


3.1422236 


3.1412773 


256 


3.1417504 


3.1415138 


512 


3.1416321 


3.1415729 


1024 


3.1416025 


3.1415877 


2048 


3.1415951 


3.1415914 


4096 


3.1415933 


3.1415923 


8192 


3.1415928 


3.1415926 



* The oompntatioDs have been carried out with ten decimal places in order to 
CDSore the accuracy of the seventh place as given in the table. 
14* L 
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From the last two numbers of this table, we learn tl^t the cir- 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity is less than 
3.1415928 and greater than 3.1416926 ; and since, when the diame- 
ter = 1, we have (7 = TTy (40), it follows that 

IT = 3.1415927 

within a unit of the seventh decimal place. 

Second Method, called the Method of Isopebimetebs. This 
method is based upon Proposition XI. Instead of taking the diame- 
ter as given and computing its circumference, we take the circum- 
ference as given and compute the diameter; or we take the semi- 
circumference as given and compute the radius. 

Suppose we assume the semi-circumference ^C7= 1; then since 

(7= 2«jB, we have 

iC 1 

It R' 

that is, the value of tt is the reciprocal of the value of the radius of 

the circle whose semi-circumference is unity. 

Let ABCD be a square whose semi-perimeter 

= 1 ; then each of its sides = \. Denote its 

radius OA bjii, and its apothem OEhj r; then 

we have 

r = i = 0.2500000, 

i?=Jl/2"= 0.3535534. 

Now, by Proposition XI., we compute the apothem r' and the 
radius R* of the regular polygon of 8 sides having the same pe- 
rimeter as this square ; we find 




r = 



jB-f r 



= 0.3017767, 



R' = VRXt' = 0.3266407. 
Again, taking these as given, we put 

r = 0.3017767, jB = 0.3266407, 

and find by the same formulso, for the apothem and radius of the 
boperimetric regular polygon of 16 sides, the values 

r' = 0.3142087, jB' = 0.3203644. 
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GontinuiDg this process, the results are found as in the following 



TABLE. 



Number of sides. 


Apothem. 


BadiQS. 


4 


0.2500000 


0.3535534 


8 


0.3017767 


0.3266407 


16 


0.3142087 


0.3203644 


32 


0.3172866 


0.3188218 


64 


0.3180541 


0.3184376 


128 


0.3182460 


0.3183418 


256 


0.3182939 


0.3183179 


512 


0.3183059 


0.3183119 


1024 


0.3183089 


0.3183104 


2048 


0.3183096 


0.3183100 


4096 


0.3183098 


0.3183099 


8192 


0.3183099 


0.3183099 



Now, a circumference described with the radius r is inscribed in the 
polygon, and a circumference described with a radius B is circum- 
scribed about the polygon ; and the first circumference is less, while 
the second is greater, than the perimeter of the polygon. Therefore 
the circumference which is equal to the perimeter of the polygon has 
a radius greater than r and less than B; and this is true for each of 
the successive isoperimetric polygons. But the r and jR of the 
polygon of 8192 sides do not differ by so much as .0000001 ; there- 
fore, the radius of the circumference which is equal to the perimeter 
of the polygons, that is, to 2, is 0.3183099 within less than .0000001 ; 
and we have 

1 



0.3183099 



= 8.141593 



within a unit of the sixth decimal place. 

47. Scholium I. Observing that in this second method the value 
of r = ^, for the square, is the arithmetic mean of and i^, and that 

B == ^i/2 is the geometric mean between ^ and ^, we arrive at the 
following proposition : 

The vcUue of - is the limit approached by the mcceadve numbers ob' 

tained by darting from the numbers and ^ and taking aUemately the 
arithmetic mean and the geometric mean between the two which precede. 
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48. SehoHum II. Abchimedes (bom 287 B. C.) was the first to 
assign an approximate value of tt. By a method similar to the 
above " first method/' he proved that its value is between ^ and 
3ff» or, in decimals, between 3.1428 and 3.1408; he therefore 
assigned its value correctly within a unit of the third decimal place. 
The number 3^-, or ^, usually cited as Archimedes' value of tt 
(although it is but one of the two limits assigned by him), is often 
used as a sufficient approximation in rough computations. 

Metius (A. D. 1640) found the much more accurate value ff f , 
which correctly represents even the sixth decimal place. It is easily 
remembered by observing that the denominator and numerator writ- 
ten consecutively, thus 113 1 355, present the first three odd numbers 
each written twice. 

More recently, the value has been found to a very great number 
of decimals, by the aid of series demonstrated by the Difierential 
Calculus. Clausen and Dase of Germany (about A. D. 1846), com- 
puting independently of each other, carried out the value to 200 
decimal places, and their results agreed to the last figure. The 
mutual verification thus obtained stamps their results as thus far 
the best established value to the 200th place. (See Schumacher's 
Adranomiache Naehrichterif No. 589.) Other computers have car- 
ried the value to over 500 places, but it does not appear that their 
rasults have been verified. 

The value to fifteen decimal places is 

r = 3.141592653589793. 

For the greater number of practical applications, the value n = 3.1416 
is sufficiently accurate. 



MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGUBES. 

49. Definition. Among quantities of the same kind, that which u 
greatest is called a maximum; that which is least, a minimum. 

Thus, the diameter of a circle is a maximum among all straight 
lines joining two points of the circumference ; the perpendicular is a 
minimum among all the lines drawn from a given point to a given 
straight line. 
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An enclosed figure is said to be a maximum or a minimum, when 
its area is a maximum or a minimum. 

50. Definition. Any two figures are called uoperivfieirw when 
their perimeters are equal. 



PROPOSITION XYnL—THEOREM. 

51. Of aU triangles having the same base and equal areas, that which 
is isosceles has the minimum perimster. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and A'BC 
any other triangle having the same base and an y/v 

equal area; then, AB + AC<A'B + AlC. ^ J^^ 

I'or, the altitudes of the triangles must be ^^ >\ i 

equal (IV. 15), and their vertices A and A! lie jj q 

in the same straight line MN parallel to J? (7. 
Draw CND perpendicular to MN, meeting BA produced in D ; join 
A!J). Since the angle NAC = AGB = ABG^ DAN, the right 
triangles A CN, ADN, are equal ; therefore, AN is perpendicular to 
CD at its middle point N, and we have AD = AG, A'D = A'G, 
But BD < A'B + A'D; that is, AB + AC < A'B + AC. 

52. Corollary. Of all triangles having the same area, thai which is 
equilateral has the minimum perimeter. For, the triangle having the 
minimum perimeter enclosing a given area must be isosceles which- 
ever side is taken as the base. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

53. Of all triangles having the sams hose and equal perimMers, ihai 
which is isosceles is the maximum. 

Let ABChQ an isosceles triangle, and let A'BC, 
^standing on the same base BC, have an equal 
perimeter; that is, let A'B -{- AC= AB -{- AC\ 
then, the area of ^J^Cis greater than the area of 
A'BC. 

For, the vertex A' must fall between BC and the parallel MN 
drawn through A ; since, if it fell upon MN, we should have, as in 
the preceding demonstration, A'B + -4' C > AB -\- AC» and if it 
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fell above MN^ the sum A'B + J.' C would be still greater. There- 
fore the altitude of the triangle ABO is greater than that of A'BC, 
and hence also its area is the greater. 

54. Corollary, Of all isoperimetrie triangles, thai which ia equ/Uai 
eral ia the maximwn. For, the maximum triangle having a given 
perimeter must be isosceles whichever side is taken as the base. 

PBOPOSmON XX.— THEOREM. 

55. Of all triangles formed with the aame two given aides, thai in 
which these sides are perpendicular to each other is the maadmum. 

Let ABO, A' BO, be two triangles having the 
sides AB, BO, respectively equal to A'B, BO; 
then, if the angle ABO is a right angle, the area 
of the triangle ABO is greater than that of the 
triangle A' BO. 

For, taking BO sa the common base, the altitude AB of the tri- 
angle ABO is evidently greater than the altitude A'D of the 
triangle A' BO. 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

56. Of all isoperimetrie plane figures, the circle is the maximum. 
1st. With a given perimeter, there may be constructed an infinite 

number of figures of difiTerent forms and various areas. The area 
may be made as small as we please (lY. 35), but obviously cannot 
be increased indefinitely. Therefore, among all the figures of the 
same perimeter there must be one maximum figure, or several maxi- 
mum figures of different forms and equal areas. 

2d. Every closed figure of given perimeter containing a maximum 
area must necessarily be convex, that is, such that any straight lire 
joining two points of the perimeter lies wholly within the figure. 

Let AOBNA be a non-convex figure, the 
straight line AB, joining two of the points in its y^ V. 
perimeter, lying without the figure ; then, if the / 
re-entrant portion AOB be revolved about the W 
line AB into the position AO'B, the figure \ 
AO'BNA has the same perimeter as the first 
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figure, but a greater area. Therefore, the non-convex figure cannot 
be a maximum among figures of equal perimeters. 

3d. Now let A CBFA be a maximum figure formed with a given 
perimeter; then we say that, taking any 
point ui in its perimeter and drawing AB ^-^^---T'rvJ^' 

80 as to divide the perimeter into two equal y^ /^^^n 

parts, this line also divides the area of the / /^' / J^ 
figure into two equal parts. For, if the I \ /^^'""'^ *' 

area of one of the parts, as AFBy were Jft^" ■" 

greater than that of the other part, A CB, — o'^^^ 

then, if the part AFB were revolved upon 

the line AB into the position AF'B, the area of the figure AF'BFA 

would be greater than that of the figure A CBFA, and yet would 

have the same perimeter ; thus the figure A CBFA would not be a 

maximum. 

Hence also it appears that, A CBFA being a maximum figure, 
AF'BFA is also one of the maximum figures, for it has the same 
perimeter and area as the former figure. This latter figure is sym- 
metrical with respect to the line AB, since by the nature of the revo- 
lution about AB^ every line FF' perpendicular to AB, and termi- 
nated by the perimeter, is bisected by AJB (1. 140). Hence F and F' 
being any two symmetrical points in the perimeter of this figure, the 
triangles AFB and AF'B are equal. 

Now the angles AFB and AF'B must be right angles ; for if they 
were not right angles the areas of the triangles AFB and AF'B 
could be increased without varying the lengths of the chords AF, 
FB, AF', F'B (55), and then (the segments A OF, FEB, AO'F\ 
F'E'B, still standing on these chords), the whole figure would have 
its area increased without changing the length of its perimeter ; con- 
sequently the figure AF'BFA would not be a maximum. There- 
fore, the angles J'and F' are right angles. But i^is any point in the 
curve AFB; therefore, this curve is a semi-circumference (II. 59, 97). 

Hence, if a figure A CBFA of a given perimeter is a maximum, 
its half AFB, formed by drawing AB from any arbitrarily chosen 
point A in the perimeter, is a semicircle. Therefore the whole figure 
is a circle.* 

* This demonstration is due to Steineb, OrdU^9 Journal fur dU mne wmd 
angewandte MMemcUik, vol. 24. (Berlin, 1842.) 
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PROPOSITION XXn.— THEOEEM. 

57. Oj all plane figures containing the tame area, the drde hoe ike 
fniniMum perimeter. 

Let C be a circle, and A any 
other figure haying the same area 
as C; then, the perimeter of (7 is 
less than that of A. 

For, let £ be a circle haying 
the same perimeter as the figure 
A; then, by the preceding theo- 
rems A <!i B,OT C <CB. Now, of 
two circles, that which has the less 
area has the less perimeter ; there- 
fore, the perimeter of C is less than that of B, or less than that of A. 




PROPOSITION XXin.— THEOREM. 

58. Of aUthe polygons constructed unth the same given sides, that is 
the maximum which can be inscribed in a circle. 

Let P be a polygon constructed with the sides a, b, e, d, e, and 
inscribed in a circle S, and let P' 
be any other polygon constructed 
with the same sides and not inscrip- 
tible in a circle ; then, P > P'. 

For, upon the sides a, b, c, etc., 
of the polygon P' construct cir- 
cular segments equal to those stand- 
ing on the corresponding sides of P. The whole figure S' thus 
formed has the same perimeter as the circle 8; therefore, area of 
8 > area of 8' (66) ; subtracting the circular segments from both, 
we haye P > P'. 
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PEOPOsrriON xxiv.— pboblem, 

69. Oj aU isoperimetrie polygons having the mme number of Mee^ 
the regular polygon is the maximum. 

1st. The maximum polygon P, of all the isop^ 
rimetric polygons of the same number of sides must 
have its sides equal ; for if two of its sides, as AB\ 
B* C, were unequal, we could, by (53), substitute for 
the triangle AB'C the isosceles triangle ABC 
having the same perimeter as AB'C o,nd a greater 
area, and thus the area of the whole polygon could be increased with* 
out changing the length of its perimeter or the number of its sides. 

2d. The maximum polygon constructed with the same number of 
equal sides must, by (58), be inscriptible in a circle ; therefore it 
must be a regular polygon. 




PEOPOSITION XXV.—THEOBEM. 

60. Of aU polygons having the same number of sides and the same 
area, the regular polygon has the minimum perimeter. 

Let P be a regular polygon, and M 
any irregular polygon havmg the 
same number of sides and the same 
area as P; then, the perimeter of P is 
less than that of J£ 

For, let J\r be a regular polygon 
having the same perimeter and the 
same number of sides as M; then, by 
(69),M<N,otP<K But of two 
regular polygons having the same 
number of sides, that which has the 

less area has the less perimeter ; therefore the perimeter of P is less 
than that of N^ or less than that of M. 
15 
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PROPOSITION XXVL— THEOEEM. 

61. Ij a regular polygon be condnusted vrUh a given perimeter, its 
area wiU he the greater, the greater the number of its ddes. 

Let P be the regular polygon of three 
sides, and Q the regular polygon of four 
sides, constructed with the same given 
perimeter. In any side AB of P take 
any arbitrary point D ; the polygon P 
may be regarded as an irregular poly- 
gon of four sides, in which the sides AD, DB, make an angle with 
each other equal to two right angles (L 16); then, the irregular 
polygon P of four sides is less than the regular isoperimetric polygon 
Q of four sides (59). In the same manner it follows that Q is less 
than the regular isoperimetric polygon of five sides, and so on. 





Q 



PROPOSITION XXVn.— THEOREM. 

62. If a regular polygon he constructed with a given area, its periwr 
eter will he the less, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P and Q be regular polygons 
haying the same area, and let Q have 
the greater number of sides; then, the 
perimeter of P will be greater than that 
of «. 

For, let i2 be a regular x>olygon having 
the same perimeter as Q and the same 
number of sides as P; then, by (61), 
§ > 12, or P > 12 ; therefore the perimeter of P is greater than 
that of R, or greater than that of Q. 







GEOMETRY OF SPACE. 
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THE PLANE. POLTEDRAL ANGLES. 

1. Definition, A plane has already been defined as a surface such 
that the straight line joining any two points in it lies wholly in the 
Burfisice. / 

Thus, the surfisice MN is a plane, if, A and B 
being any two points in it, the straight line AB 
lies wholly in the sur&ce. 

The plane is understood to be indefinite in 
extent, so that, however far the straight line is produced, all its 
points lie in the plane. But to represent a plane in a diagram, we 
are obliged to take a limited portion of it, and we usually represent 
it by a parallelogram supposed to lie in the plane. 





DETEEMINATION OF A PLANE. 

PROPOSITION L— THEOEEM. 

2. Through any given shmghJt line an infinite number of planes may 
he passed. 

Let AB be a given straight line. A 
straight line may be drawn in any plane, 



/.-'■' 




and the position of that plane may be l1 

changed until the line drawn in it is ' 

brought into coincidence with AB. We shall then have one plane 

in 
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passed through A£; and this plane may be turned upon AB as an 
axis and made to occupy an infinite number of positions. 

3. SehoKum. Hence, a plane subjected to the single condition that 
it shall pass through a given straight line, is not fixed, or deter- 
minate, in position. But it will become determinate if it is required 
to pass through an additional point, or line, as shown in the next 
proposition. 

A plane is said to be determined by given lines, or points, when it 
is the only plane which contains such lines or points. 

PBOPOBITION n.— THEOBEM. 

4. A plane u determined, 1st, by a straight line and a paint mtlumt 
ihaJt line; 2d, by two intersecting straight Unes; 3d, by three points not 
in the same straight line ; 4th, by two parallel straight lines, 

Ist A plane MN being passed through a given straight line AB, and 
then turned upon this line as an axis until it 
contains a given point C not in the line AB, 
is evidently determined; for, if it is then 
turned in either direction about AB, it will 
cease to contain the point C The plane is 
therefore determined by the given straight 
line and the point without it 

2d. If two intersecting straight lines AB, A C, are given, a plane 
passed through AB and any point C (other than the point A) of AC, 
contains the two straight lines, and is determined by these lines. 

3d. If three points are given, A, B, C, not in the same straight 
line, any two of them may be joined by a straight line, and then the 
plane passed through this line and the third point, contains the three 
points, and is thus determined by them. 

4th. Two parallel lines, AB, CD, are by -^ * 

definition (I. 42) necessarily in the same 
plane, and there is but one plane containing J 

them, since a plane passed through one of 
them, AB, and any point E of the other, is determined in position. 

5. Corollary. The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 
For, the intersection cannot contain three points not in the same 
straight line, sii ce only one plane can contain three such points. 
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PEBPENDICULABS AND OBLIQUE LINES TO PLANES. 

6. D^inUion. A straight line is perpendijcfular to a plane when it 
is perpendicular to every straight line drawn in the plane through 
its/o<^ that is, through the point in which it meets the plane. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be perpendicular to the line. 



^ii4>u>^*<rv^ 




PBOPOSITION ni.— THEOBEM. 

7. From a given poini wiiJwuit a plane, one perpendicular to (he plane 
ean be drawn, and bid one. 

Let A be the given point, and IfiV the plane. 

If any straight line, as AB, is drawn firom A 
to a point B of the plane, and the point B is 
then supposed to move in the plane, the length 
of AB will vary. Thus, if B move along a 
straight line BB' in the plane, the distance AB 
will vary according to the distance of B from 
the foot C of the perpendicular AC let fall from A upon BB\ 
Now, of all the lines drawn from A to points in the plane, there 
must be one minimum, or shortest line. There cannot be two equal 
shortest lines ; for if AB and AB' are two equal straight lines from 
A to the plane, each is greater than the perpendicular A C let fall 
firom A upon BB' ; hence they are not minimum lines. There is 
therefore one, and but one, minimum line from A to the plane. Let 
AP be that minimum line ; then, AP is perpendicular to any straight 
line £F drawn in the plane through its foot P. For, in the plane of 
the lines AP and EF, AP is the shortest line that can be drawn 
from A to any point in EF, since it is the shortest line that can be 
drawn from A to any point in the plane MN; therefore, AP is per- 
pendicular to EF (I. 28). Thus AP is perpendicular to any, that is, 
to every, straight line drawn in the plane through its foot, and is 
therefore perpendicular to the plane. Moreover, by the nature of 
the proof just given, AP is the only perpendicular that can be drawn 
firom A to the plane MN. 

8. Corollary. At a given point P in a plane MN, a perpendicular 
be erected to the plane, and but one. 

16* 
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For, let M'N' be any other plane, A' any point without it, and 
A'P' the perpendicular from A' \a 
this plane. Suppose the plane if'if ' 
to be applied to the plane MN with 
the point P' upon P, and let AP be 
the position then occupied by the 
perpendicular A 'P'. We then have 
one perpendicular, JP, to the plane 

MN^ erected at P. There can be no other : for let PB be any other 
straight line drawn through P; let the plane determined by the two 
lines Pi, PB, intersect the plane MN in the line PC; then, since 
APC is a right angle, BPC is not a right angle, and therefore BP is 
not perpendicular to the plane. 

9. Scholium, By the didanee of a paint from a plane is meant the 
shorted distance; hence it is the perpendicular distance from the 
point to the plane. 

PEOPOsrrioN iv.— theobem. 

10. Oblique Knea drawn from a point to a plane, at equal digtancea 
from the perpendimdarf are equal; and of two oblique lines unequally 
distant from the perpendicular the mare remote is the ffreater. 

1st. Let AB, AC he oblique lines from 
the point A to the plane i£9^ meeting the 
plane at the equal distances PB, PC, from 
the foot of the perpendicular AP; then, 
AB = AC For, the right triangles APB, 
APC, are equal (I. 76). 

2d. Let AD meet the plane at a dis- 
tance, PD, from P, greater than PC; then, 
AD>AC For, upon PD take PB = 
PC, and join AB : then AD>AB (1. 85) ; 
h}itAB = AC; therefore, u4i>>uiG 

11. Corollary I. Conversely, equal oblique lines from a point to a 
plane meet the plane at equal distances from the perpendicular; and 
of two unequal oblique lines, the greater meets the plane at the 
greater distance from the perpendicular. 
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12. Corollary II. Equal straight Hues from a point to a plaue meet 
the plane in the circumfereuce of a circle whose centre is the foot of 
the perpendicular from the point to the plane. Hence we derive a 
method of drawing a perpendicular from a given point ^ to a given 
plane MN: find any three points, B, C, E, in the plane, equidistant 
&om A, and find the centre P of the circle passing through these 
points; the straight line AP will I>e the requii-ed perpendicular. 



4^%^h^ 



PE0P08ITI0N v.— THEOBEM. 

13. Jfa straighi line it perpendicular to ©mA of two etraight linea at 
Ikitir point of inieraeduin, it ie perpendicular to the plane of those Hnea. 

Let AP be perpendicular to PB and PC, 
at their intersection P; then, AP is perpen. 
dicular to the plane Jl£^ which contains those 
lines. 

For, let PD be any other straight line 
drawn through P in the plane MK Draw 
any straight line BDC intersecting PB, PC 
PD, in B, G, D; produce AP to A' making 
PA' = PA, and join A and A' to each of 
the points B, C, D. 

8ince BP is perpendicular to AA', at its 
middle point, we have £J^ = £^', andfor a like reason CA^ CA'; 
therefore, the triangles ABC, A'BC, are equal (L 80). If, then, 
the triangle ABC is turned about its base BC until its plane coin- 
ddes with that of the triangle A'BC, the vertex A will fall upon A'; 
and as the point D remains fixed, the line AD will coincide with 
A'D; therefore, i)and Pare each equally distant from the extremi- 
ties of AA', and i)P is perpendicular to AA' or ^P(L41). Hence 
AP is perpendicular to any line PD, that is, to every line, passing 
through its foot in the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular 
to the plane. 

14 Corollary I. At a ^ven point P of a straight line AP, a plane 
can be passed perpendicular to that line, and but one. For, two per- 
pendiculars, PB, PC, being drawn to AP in any two diSerent planes 
APB, APC, passed through AP, the plane of the lines PB, PC, will 
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be perpeDcUcular to the line AP. Moreover, no other plane passed 
through P can be perpendicular to AP\ for, any other plane not con- 
taining the point C would cut the oblique line J. (7 in a point C 
different firom (7, and' we should have the angle APC different from 
APQ and therefore not a right angle. 

16. Corollary IL All the perpendiculars 
FB, PCy PD, etc., drawn to a line ulP at the 
same point, lie in one plane perpendicular to 
AP. Hence, if an indefinite straight line 
PQ, perpendicular to AP, be made to revolve, 
always remaining perpendicular to AP, it is 
said to generaie the plane iOT perpendicular 
U) AP; for the line PQ passes successively, during its revolution, 
through every point of this plane. 

16. Corollary III. Through any point C without a given straight 
line APf a plane can be passed perpendicular to AP, and but one. 
For, in the plane determined by the line AP and the point C, the 
perpendicular CP can be drawn to AP, and then the plane generated 
by the revolution of PC about AP as an axis will, by the preceding 
corollary, be perpendicular to AP; and it is evident that there can 
be but one such perpendicular plane. 




(v^ 
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17. If from the foot of a perpendicular to a plane a straight line is 
drawn at right angles to any line of the plane, and its intersection with 
that line is joined to any point of the perpendicular, this last line wiU 
he perpendicular to the line of the plane. 

Let AP be perpendicular to the plane 
MN\ from its foot P let PD be drawn at 
right angles to any line BC of the plane; 
then, A being any point in AP, the straight 
line AD is perpendicular to ^C 

For, lay off DB = DC, and join PB, PC, 
AB, AC Since DB = DC, we have 
PB = PC (I. 30), and hence AB = AC 

(10). Therefore, A and D being each equally distant from B and 
(7, the liae AD is perpendicular to BC (I. 41). 




/ 
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PARALLEL STRAIGHT LINES AND PLANES. 

18 DefinUians. A straight line is parallel to a plane when it can* 
not meet the plane though both be indefinitely produced. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be parallel to the line. 

Two plcmes are parallel when they do not meet, both being indefi- 
nite in extent. 

PROPOSITION Vn.— THEOREM. 

19. If two straight lines areparaUd^ every plane passed through one 
of them and not coincident with the plane of the parallels is parallel 
to the other. 

Let AB and CD be parallel lines, and 
MN any plane passed through CD; 
then, the line AB and the plane MNaxe 
parallel. 

For, the parallels AB, CD, are in the 
same plane, A CDB, which intersects the plane MN in the line CD ; 
and if AB could meet the plane MN, it could meet it only in some 
point of CD; but AB cannot meet CD, since it is parallel to it ; there- 
fore AB cannot meet the plane MN 

20. Corollary I. Through any given straight line HK, a plane can 
be passed parallel to any other given straight line AB. 

For, in the plane determined by AB and any ^ ^ 

point H of jETJST, let HL be drawn parallel to 
AB ; then, the plane MN, determined by HK 
and HL, is parallel to AB. 

21. CoroUary II: Through any given point 0, a plane can be passed 
parallel to any tvH) given straight lines AB, CD, in space. 

For, in the plane determined by the b^ 

given point and the line AB let a 06 be Ajr\ 

drawn through parallel to AB ; and in ? i \ P 

the plane determined by the point and 

the line CD, let cOd he drawn through 

parallel to CD ; then, the plane determined 

by the lines ab and cd is parallel to each 

01 the lines AB and CD, 

15** M 
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PEOPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

22. If a straight line and a plane are parallel^ the inteneetUms of 
the plane with planes passed through the line are parallel to that line 
and to each other. 

Let the line AB be parallel to the plane 
MN^ and let C7jD, EF9 etc., be the intersee^ ' 
tions of MN with planes passed through 
AB ; then, these intersections are parallel 
to AB and to each other. 

For, the line AB cannot meet CD^ since 
it cannot meet the plane in which CD lies ; and since these lines are 
in the same plane, AD^ and cannot meet, they are parallel. For the 
same reason, £P, OH, are parallel to AB, 

Moreover, no two of these intersections, as CjD, EF^ can meet ; for 
if they met, their point of meeting and the line AB would be at 
once in two different planes, AD and AF^ which is impossible (4). 

23. Corollary, If a straight line AB is paraUel to a plane MN, a 
parallel CD to the line AB, drawn through any point C of the plane, 
lies in the plane. 

For, the plane passed through the line JiB and the point C inter- 
sects the plane MN in a parallel to AB, which must coincide with 
CD, since there cannot be two parallels to AB drawn through the 
same point C, 



PEOPOSITION IX.— THEOEEM. 

24. Planes perpendicular to the same straight line are parallel to 
each other. 



The planes MN, PQ, perpendicular to the same 
straight line AB, cannot meet; for, if they met, we 
should have through a point of their intersection 
two planes perpendicular to the same straight line, 
which is impossible (16) ; therefore these planes are 
parallel. 



iV 
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FKOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 



25. The intersections ofivjo paraUd planes wUh any third plane are 
parallel. 

Let MN and PQ be parallel planes, and 
AD any plane intersecting them in the 
lines AB and CD ; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, the lines AB and CD cannot meet, 
since the planes in which they are situ- 
ated cannot meet, and they are lines in 
the same plane AD; therefore they are 
parallel. 

26. Corollary, Parallel lines A C, BD, intercepted between parallel 
planes MN, PQy are equal. For, the plane of the parallels A C, BD, 
intersects the parallel planes MN, PQ, in the parallel lines AB, CD; 
therefore, the figure AlBDC 18 a parallelogram, and AC= BD. 




PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 



27. A straight line perpendicular to one of ttoo parallel planes is 
perpendicular to the other. 

Let MN and PQ be parallel planes, and let the 
straight line AB be perpendicular to PQ; then, 
it will also be perpendicular to MN, 

For, through A draw any straight line AC in 
the plane MN, pass a plane through AB and AC, 
and' let BD be the intersection of this plane with 
PQ. Then ui C and BD are parallel (25) ; but 
AB is perpendicular to BD (6), and consequently 
also to AC; therefore AB, being perpendicular to any line AC 
which it meets in the plane/JIO/', is perpendicular to the plane MN 

28. Corollary, Through any given point A, onepktKC can be passed 
parallel to a given plane PQ, and but one. For, trum A a perpen- 
dicular AB can be drawn to the plane PQ (7), and then through A 
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a plane ifJVcan be passed perpendicular to AB (14) ; the plane A£N 
is parallel to PQ (24). 

No other plane can be passed through A parallel to PQ; for every 
plane parallel to PQ mast be perpendicular to the line AB (27), and 
there can be but one plane perpendicular to AB passed through the 



Mme point A (14). ^ . 



PROPOSITION Xn.— THEOREM. 

29. The locus of aU the straight lines drawn through a given point 
parallel to a given plane, is a plane passed through the point parallel to 
ih^ given plane. 

Let A be the given point, and PQ the given m 

plane ; then, every straight line AB, drawn through / _2^>ftcr^ / 

A parallel to the plane PQ, lies in the plane MN »■ 1 7 

passed through A parallel to PQ. 



For, pass any plane through AB, intersecting the n- 1 -j 

plane PQ in a straight line CD ; then AB is paral- / ^^"*^7>/ 

lei to CD (22). But CD is parallel to the plane q 

MN, since it is in the parallel plane PQ and can- 
not meet MN\ therefore, the line AB dra^n through the point A 
parallel to CD lies in the plane MN (23). 

30. Scholium, In the geometry of space, the term locus has the 
same general signification as in plane geometry (1. 40) ; only it is not 
limited to lines, but may, as in this proposition, be extended to a 
surface. In the present case, the locus is the assemblage of all the 
points of aU the lines which satisfy the two conditions of passing 
through a given point and being parallel to a given plane. 

31. Corollary. Since two straight lines are sufficient to determine 
a plane (4), if two intersecting straight lines are each parallel to a 
given plane, the plane of these lines is parallel to the given plane. 

PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

32. If two angles, not in the same plane, have their sides respectively 
parallel and lying in the sam^ direction, they are equal and (heir 
planes are parallel. 
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I Let BA CyB^A^ G\ be two angles lying in the 
/ planes MN^ M^N'; and let AB, A C, be parallel 
/ respectively to A'B\ AC, and in the same 
directions.* 

Ist. The angles jSJ.0 and fj.' Care equaL 
For, through the parallels AB, A'B\ pass a 
plane AB', and through the parallels AC 
A'C, pass a plane AC, intersecting the 
first in the line AA'. Let BC be any plane 
parallel to AlA ', intersecting the planes AB', A C, in the lines BB\ 
CO', and the planes MN, M'N', in the lines BC, B'C, respectively. 
Since AA' is parallel to the plane BC, the intersections BB', CC, 
are parallel to AA' and to each other (22) ; hence, the quadrilaterals 
AB' and AC are parallelograms, and we have AB = A'B', AC= 
A'C, and BB' = AA'= CC. Therefore, BB' and CC are equal 
and parallel, and the quadrilateral BC isB, parallelogram, and we 
have BC=B'C'. The triangles ABC, ^'-B'C, therefore, have 
their three sides equal each to each, and consequently the angles 
JB-4(7and B'A'C are equal. 

2d. The planes of these angles are parallel. For, each of die 
lines AB, A C, being parallel to a line of the plane* Jf'.^', is parallel 
to that plane, therefore the plane MN of these lines is parallel to the 
lane M'N' (31). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

33. If one of two parallel lines is perpendicular to a plane, the other 
is also perpendicular to that plane. 

Let AB, A'B', be parallel lines, and let 
AB be perpendicular to the plane MN', then, 
A'B' is also perpendicular to MN, 

For, let A and A' be the intersections of 
these lines with the plane ; through A' draw 
any line A'C in the plane MN, and through 
A draw -4 (7 parallel to A'C and in the same direction. The angles 

* Two parallels AB, A^B^^ lie in the same direction when they lie on the same 
side of the line AA^ joining their origins A and A\ Compare note (I. 60). 
16 
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BAG, B'A!C\ are equal (32) ; but BAG\&z. right angle, since BA 
is perpendicular to the plane ; hence, B'Al C" is a right angle ; that 
is, B'A! is perpendicular to any line A!G* drawn through its foot in 
the plane MN^ and is consequently perpendicular to the plane. 

34. CoToUary I. Two straight lines AB, A'B', perpendicular to the 
same plane MN, are parallel to each other. For, if through any point 
of A^B' a parallel to AB is drawn, it will be perpendicular to the 
plane MN, since AB is perpendicular to that plane; but through the 
same point there cannot be two perpendiculars to the plane ; there- 
fore, the parallel drawn to AB coincides with A'B\ 

35. Corollary II. if tuH) straight lines A and B 
are parallel to a third C, they are parallel to each 
other. For, let MN be a plane perpendicular to 
C; then (33), A and B are each perpendicular to 
this plane and are parallel to each other (34). 






jf 



36. Corollary III. Ttoo parallel planes are everywhere equally dis- 
tant All perpendiculars to one of two parallel planes are also per- 
pendicular to the other (27) ; and since they are parallels (34) inter- 
cepted between parallel planes, they are equal (26). 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. If two straight lines are intersected by three parcUlel planes, their 
corresponding segments are proportional. 

Let AB, CD, be intersected by the parallel 
planes MN, PQ, E8, in the points A, E, B, and 
C,F,D; then, 

AE _ CF 
EB'" FD 

For, draw AD cutting the plane PQ in O, and 
join EO and FO. The plane of the lines AB, 
l2>, cuts the parallel planes PQ and B8 in the 
[nes EO and BD; therefore, EO and BD are parallel (25), anl we 
re (III. 15), 

AE^AO 
EB "" OD 
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Tb3 plane of the lines DA and DC cats the parallel planes MN and 
PQ in the lines AC and 0F\ therefore, AC and OF are parallel, 
and we have 

AO __ CF 

OD "" FD 

Comparing these two proportions, we obtain 

AE^ CF 
EB" FD 

DIEDRAL ANGLES.— ANGLE OF A LINE AND PLANE, ETC. 

88. Definition, When two planes meet and are terminated by their 
common intersection, they form a diedrcd angle. 

Thus, the planes AEj AF, meeting in AB, and ter- 
minated by A By form a diedral angle. 

The planes AEy AFy are called the faces, and the 
line AB the edge, of the diedral angle. ' 

MB 

A diedral angle may be named by four letters, one 
in each face and two on its edge, the two on the edge being written 
between the other two ; thus, the angle in the figure may be named 
DABC. 

When there is but one diedral angle formed at the same edge, it 
may be named by two letters on its edge ; thus, in the preceding 
figure, the diedral angle DABC may be named the diedral angle 
AB. 

39. Definitum. The angle CAD formed by two straight lines AC, 
AD, drawn, one in each face of the diedral angle, perpendicular to 
its edge AB at the same point, is called the plane angle of the diedral 
angle. 

The plane angle thus formed is the same at whatever point of the 
edge of the diedral angle it is constructed. Thus, if at B, we draw 
BE and BF in the two faces respectively, and perpendicular to AB, 
the angle EBF is equal to the angle CAD, since the sides of these 
angles are parallel each to each (32). 

It is to be observed that the plane of the plane angle CAD is 
perpendicular to the edge AB (13) ; and conversely, a plane perpen- 
dicular to the edge of a diedral angle cuts its faces in lines which 
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are perpendicular to the edge and therefore form the plane angle oi 
the diedral angle. 

40. A diedral angle DABC may be conceived to be generated by 
a plane, at first coincident with a fixed plane AJE, revolving upon 
the line AB as an axis until it comes into the position AF. In this 
revolution, a straight line CA, perpendicular to AB, generates the 
plane angle CAD. 

41. Definition. Two diedral angles are equal when they can be 
placed so that their &ces shall coincide. 

Thus, the diedral angles CABD, 
C'A'B'D\ are equal, if, when the edge 
^'^' is applied to the edge AB and 
the face A'F' to the fiice AF, the fiice 
A'E' also coincides with the face AE. 

Since the faces continue to coincide 
when produced indefinitely, it is apparent that the magnUvde of the 
diedral angle does not depend upon the extent of its fiices, but only 
upon their relative position. 

Two diedral angles are evidently equal when their plane angles 
are equal. 

42. Dtfinition. Two diedral angles CABD, DABE, 
which have a common edge AB and a common plane 
BD between them, are called adjacent 

Two diedral angles are added together by placing 
them adjacent to each other. Thus, the diedral angle 
CABE is the sum of the two diedral angles CABD 
and DABE. 

43. Definition. When a plane CAB meets 
another MN, forming two equal adjacent die- 
dral angles, CABM and CABN, each of these 
angles is called a right diedral angle, and the 
plane CAB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

It is evident that in this case the plane 
angles CDE, CDF, of the two equal diedral 
angles, are right angles. 

Through any straight line AB in a plane MN, a plane CAB can 
be passed perpendicular to the plane MN. The proof is similar to 
that of the corresponding proposition in plane geometry (1. 9). 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

44. Two diedral angles are t'n the same ratio at their plane angles. 
I^ CABD and QEFShe tvo die- 

dral angles ; and let CAD and 6EH 
be thdr plane angles. 

Suppose the plane angles hav.e a 
common measare, contained, for exam- 
ple, 5 times in OAD and 3 times in b 
QES; the ratio of these angles is 
then 6 : 3. Let straight lines be drawn 

from the vertices of these angles, dividing the angle DAC into 6 
equal parts, and the angle SEG into 3 equal parts, each equal to 
the common measure ; let planes be passed through the edge AB and 
the several lines of division of the plane angle CAD, and also planes 
through the edge £F and the several lines of division of the plane 
angle 0£S. The given diedral angles are thus divided into partial 
diedraj angles which are all equal to each other since their plane 
angles are equal. The diedral angle CABD contains 5 of these 
partial angles, and the diedral angle QEFH contains 3 of them ; 
therefore, the given diedral angles are also in the ratio 5:3; that is, 
they are in the same ratio as their plane angles. 

The proof is extended to the case in which the given plane angles 
are Incommensurable, by the method exemplified in (II. 51). 

45. Corollary I. Since the diedral angle is proportional to its plane 
angle (that is, varies proportionally with it), the plane angle is taken 
aa the measure of the diedral angle, just as an arc is taken as the mea- 
sure of a plane angle. Thus, a diedral angle will be expressed by 
45° if its plane angle is expressed by 45°, etc. 

46. CoroUary II. The nan of two adjacent die- 
dral angles, formed by one plane meding anoiker, 
is equal to two right diedral angles. For, the sum 
of the plane angles which measure them is equal 
to two right angles. 

In a similar ma'nner, a number of properties of 
diedral angles can be proved, which are analo- 
gous to propositions relating to plane angles. 
The student can establish the following : 
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Opposite or vertical diedral angles are equal; as CABN and 
DABMy in the preceding figure. 



When a plane iniersects two paraUd planes^ 
the aUemate diedral angles are equal, and the 
corresponding diedral angles are equal; (the 
terms altemcUe and corresponding having sig- 
nifications similar to those given in plane 
geometry.) 




Two diedral angles which have (heir faeces respectively parallel, or 
(if iheir edges are parallel) respectively perpendicular to each other, are 
either equal or supplementary. 




ITION XVIL— THEOBEM. 

47. if a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane passed 
through the line is also perpendicular to thai plane. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the plane MN\ 
then, any plane PQ, passed through AB, is also 
perpendicular to MN. 

For, at B draw BC, in the plane MN, perpen- 
dicular to the intersection BQ, Since AB is per- 
pendicular to the plane MN, it is perpendicular to 
BQ and BC*, therefore, the angle ABC is the 
plane angle of the diedral angle formed by the planes PQ and MN\ 
and since the angle ABC is a right angle, the planes are perpendicu- 
lar to each other. 




48. Corollary. Jf AG, BO and CO, are 
three straight lines perpendicular to each 
other at a common point 0, each is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the other two, 
and the three planes are perpendicular to 
each other. 
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PBOPOSITION XVin.— THEOBEM. 

49. IJ two planes are perpendicular to each other, a draight line 
drawn in one of them, perpendicular to their intersection, is perpendievr 
lar to the oiher^ 

Let the planes PQ and MN be perpendicular to each other ,* and 
at any point B of their intersection BQ, let BA 
be drawn, in the plane PQ, perpendicular U> BQ\ 
then, BA is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

For, drawing jBC, in the plane MN, perpendicu- 
lar to jBQ, the angle ABC is a right angle, since it 
is the plane angle of the right diedral angle formed 
by the two planes ; therefore, AB, perpendicular to 
the two straight lines BQ, BC, is perpendicular to their plane 
MN (13). 

50. Corollary I. K two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular to 
each other, a straight line BA drawn through any point B of their 
intersection perpendicular to one of the planes MN, will lie in the 
other plane PQ (8). 

51. Corollary II. If two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular 
to each other, a straight line drawn from any point A of PQ, per- 
pendicular to MN, lies in the plane PQ (7). 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

62. Through any given straight line, a plane can be passed perpen' 
dicular to any given plane. 

Let AB be the given straight line and MN the 
given plane. From any point A of AB let A C 

be drawn perpendicular to MN, and through AB /— i 1 — ■? 

and A C pass a plane AD. This plane is perpen- / (^ "^ / 

dicular to MN (47). ^ ^ 

Moreover, since, by (61), any plane passed 
through AB perpendicular to MN must contain the perpendicular 
A C, the plane AD is the only plane perpendicular to MN that can 
be passed through AB, unless AB is itself perpendicular to MN, in 
which case an infinite number of planes can be passed through it 
perpendicular to MN (47). 
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PEOPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

53. If two irUersecting phnes are e(uA perj}endi^^ 
Aeir intersection is also perpendicular to that plane. 

Let the planes PQ, JRS, intersecting in the 
line AB, be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
then, AB is perpendicular to the plane i£2V. 

For, if from any point A of AB, a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to MN, this perpendicular 
will lie in each of the planes PQ and R8 (51), 
and must therefore be their intersection AB. 

54. Scholium. This proposition may be otherwise stated as follows: 
Jff a plane {MN) is perpendicular to each of two intersecting planes 
(PQ and B8), it is perpendicular to the intersection iAB) of those 
planes. ^ 
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PEOPOSITION XXI.— THEOBEM. 

65. Every point in the plane which bisects a diedral angle is equally 
distant from the faces of thai angle. 

Let the plane AM bisect the 
diedral angle CABD; let P be 
any point in this plane ; PE and 
PF the perpendiculars from P 
upon the planes ABG and ABD; 
then, PE = PF. 

For, through PE and PF pass 
a plane, intersecting the planes 
ABC and ABD in OE and OF; 
join PO. The plane PEF is per- 
pendicular to each of the planes ABQ ABD (47), and consequently 
perpendicular to their intersection AB (54). Therefore the angles 
POE and POF measure the diedral angles MABG and MABD, 
which by hypothesis are equal. Hence the right triangles POE and 
POF are equal (L 83), and PE = PF. 
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66. DefiniJtions. The prajeetian of apomt A 
upon a plcme MN^ is the foot a of the perpen* 
dicalar let &11 from A apon the plane. 

The prqjection of a line AB CDE . • . , upon, a 
plane MN, is the line abcde . . . fonned by the 
projections of all the points of the line 
ABCDE, . . upon the plane. 





PEOPOSmON XXn.— THEOBEM. 

67. The projection of a straight line upon a plane is a straight line. 
Let AB be the given straight line, and 

MN the given plane. The plane Ab, passed 
through AB perpendicular to the plane MN, 
contains all the perpendiculars let fall from 
points of AB upon MN (60); therefore, these 
perpendiculars all meet the plane MN in the 
intersection ab of. the perpendicular plane 
with MN. The projection of AB upon the 
plane MN is, consequently, the straight line ab. 

68. Scholium. The plane Ab is called the projecting plane of the 
straight line AB upon the plane MN. 

PROPOSITION XXni.— THEOBEM. 

69. The acute angle which a straight line makes urith its own prO' 
jedion upon a plane, is the least angle which it makes with any line of 
that plane. 

Let Ba be the projection of the straight line 
BA upon the plane MN, the point B being 
the point of intersection of the line BA with 
the plane; let J5C be any other straight line 
drawn through B in the plane ; then, the angle 
ABa is less than the angle ABC. 

For, take BC= Ba, and join AC. In the 
triangles ABa, ABC, we have AB common, and Ba = BC, but 
Aa <. AC, since the perpendicular is less than any oblique line ; 
therefore, the angle ABa is less than the angle ABC (I. 86). 
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60. Definitton. The acute angle which a straight line makes with 
its own projection upon a plane is called the ineUnaiion of the line to 
the plane, or the angle of the line and plane. 

61. Definition. Two straight lines AB, 
CD, not in the same plane, are regarded 
as making an angle with each other which 
is equal to the angle between two straight 
lines Ob, Od, drawn through any point 
in space, parallel respectively to the two 
lines and in the same directions. 

Since every straight line has two oppo- 
site directions (I. 4), the angle which one line makes with another 
is either acute or obtuse, according to the directions considered. 
Thus, if ObiB drawn in the direction expressed by AB (that is, on 
the same side of a straight line joining A and 0), and if Odia drawn 
in the direction expressed by CD, then dOb is equal to the angle 
which CD makes with AB ; but if Oa is drawn in the direction ex* 
pressed by BA (which is the opposite of AB), while Od is still in 
the direction of CD, then dOaia equal to the angle which CD makes 
mthBA. 

If MN is any plane parallel to the two lines AB, CD (21), then 
the angle of these lines is the same as the angle of their projections 
ah, cd, upon this plane. 

62. From the preceding definition, it follows that when a straight 
line is perpendicular to a plane, it is perpendicular to all the lines of the 
plane, whether the lines pass through its foot or 
not For, let AB be perpendicular to the plane 
MN, and CD any line of the plane. At any 
point jB' in CD, let A'B' be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the plane; then, A'B' being parallel to 
AB, the right angle J.'j5'C7 is equal to the angle 
of the lines AB and CD, that is, AB is perpen- 
dicular to CD. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 



63. Two straight lines not in the same plane being given: 1st, a 
common perpendicular to the two lines can be drawn ; 2dy btd one such 
commmi perpendicular can be drawn; 3d, the common perpendi(mlar is 
the shortest distance between the two lines. 

Let AB and CD be the given straight _ 

lines. 

1st. Through one of the given lines, m 
say ABy pass a plane MN, parallel to f' 
the other (20) ; let cd be the projection / 
of CD upon this plane. Then, cd will / 
be parallel to CD (22), and therefore 
not parallel to AB ; hence it will meet 

AB in some point e. At c draw cC perpendicular to cd in the pro- 
jecting plane Cd ; then Oc is a common perpendicular to AB and 
CD. 

For, CD and cd being parallel, Cc drawn perpendicular to cd is 
perpendicular to CD, Also, since Cc is the line which projects the 
point C upon the plane MN, it is perpendicular to that plane, and 
therefore perpendicular to AB, 

2d. The line Cc is the only common perpendicular. For, if an- 
other line EFy drawn between AB and CD^ could be perpendicular 
to AB and CD, it would be perpendicular also to a line FO drawn 
parallel to CD in the plane MN, and consequently perpendicular to 
the plane MN) but EH, drawn in the plane Cd, parallel to Cc, is 
perpendicular to the plane MN\ hence we should have two perpen- 
diculars from the point E to the plane MN, which is impossible. 

3d. The common perpendicular Co is the shortest distance between 
AB and CD, For, any other distance EF is greater than the per- 
pendicular EH, or than its equal Cc, 

64. Scholium, The preceding construction furnishes also the angle 
between AB and CD, namely, the angle Bed, 
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POLYEDBAL ANGLES. 

66. Definition. When three or more phmes meet in a common 
pointy they form a polyedral angle. 

Thus, the figure 8-ABCD, formed by the 
planes MB, BSQ C8D, D8A, meeting in the 
common point i^ is a polyedral angle. 

The point iS is the vertex of the angle ; the 
intersections of the planes, 8A, SB, etc., are its 
edges; the portions of the planes bounded by 
the edges are its faces; the angles A8B, BSO, etc., formed by the 
edges, are iiafaee angles. 

A triedral angle is a polyedral angle having but three fiuses, which 
is the least number of faces that can form a polyedral angle. 

66. Definition. Two polyedral angles are equal when they can be 
applied to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

Since two equal polyedral angles coincide however fiur their edges 
and tBLCGB are produced, the magnitude of a polyedral angle does not 
depend upon the extent of its faces ; but in order to represent the 
angle clearly in a diagram we usually pass a plane, as ABCD, cut- 
ting all its faces in straight lines AB, BG, etc. ; and by the face AJSB 
is not meant the triangle ASB, but the indefinite surfisice included 
between the lines 8A and SB indefinitely produced. 

67. Definition. A polyedral angle 8-ABGD is convex, when any 
section, ABCD, made by a plane cutting all its &ces, is a convex 
polygon (L 95). 

68. Symmetrical polyedral angles. If we produce the edges AS, 
BSf etc., through the vertex S, 
we obtain another polyedral 
angle 8-A'B'C'D\ which is 
symmetrical with the first, the 
vertex S being the centre of 
symmetry. 

If we pass a plane A'B'C'D\ 
parallel to ABCD, so as to 
make SA' = SA, we shall also 
have SB' = SB, SO' = SC, 
etc. ; for we may suppose a third 
parallel plane passing through 
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8, and then AA'y BB', etc., being divided proportionally by three 
parallel planes (37), if any one of them is bisected at 8, the others 
are also bisected at that point The points A\ B\ etc., are, then, 
symmetrical with A, B, etc., the definition of symmetry in a plane 
(1. 138), being extended to symmetry in space. 

The two symmetrical polyedral angles are equal in all their parts ; 
for their fece angles, A8B and A'8B\ B8G and B'8C\ are equal, 
each to each, being vertical plane angles ; and the diedral angles at 
the edges SA and 8A\ 8B and 8B\ etc., are equal, being vertical 
diedral angles formed by the same planes. But the equal parts are 
arranged in inverse order in the two figures, as will appear more 
plainly, if we turn the polyedral anglQ S-A'B^C'D^ about, until 
the polygon AB'C'D^ is brought into the same plane with ABCD, 
the vertex 8 remaining fixed ; the polygon A'B'G'D' is then in the 
position abcd^ and it is apparent that while in the polyedral angle 
8- ABCD the parts A8By BSC, etc., succeed each other in the 
order from right to left, their corresponding equal parts a8b, 6/Sc, etc., 
in the polyedral angle 8-abed succeed each other in the order from 
left to right The two figures, therefore, cannot be made to coincide 
by superposition, and are not regarded as equal in the strict sense 
of the definition (I. 75), but are said to be equal by symmetry. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

69. The sum of any two face angles of a triedral angle is greater 
than the third. 

The theorem requires proof only when the third angle considered 
is greater than each of the others. 

Let 8-ABC be a triedral angle in which the ^ 

face angle A8C is greater than either A8B or /vNv 

B8C; then, A8B + B8C> A8C. . l \\V 

For, in the face A8G draw 8D making the aL...^*:^R\^ 
angle A8D equal to A8B, and through any point ' **"Se'' 
D of 8D draw any straight line ADC cutting 8A 
and 8C; take 8B = 8D, and join AB, BC. 

The triangles A8D and ASB are equal,, by the construction (I. 76). 
whence AD =^ AB, Now, in the triangle ABC, we have 
17 N 
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AB + BOAC, 

and subtracting the equals AB and AD, 

BO DC; 

therefore, in the triangles BSG B,nd DSC, we have the angle B8C > 
DSC (L 85), and adding the equal angles A8B and ASD, we have 
ASB + BSOASa y . 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— THBOBEM. 

70. The sum of the fotce angles of any convex polyedral angle ia less 
than four right angles. - 

Let the polyedral angle S be cut by a plane, 
making the section ABCDE, by hypothesis, a 
convex polygon. From any point Mrithin this 
polygon draw DA, OB, 00, OD, OE. 

The sum of the angles of the triangles ASB, 
BSCf etc., which have the common vertex S, is 
equal to the sum of the angles of the same num- 
ber of triangles A OB, BOC, etc., which have the common vertex 
0. But in the triedral angles formed at A, B, C, etc., by the faces 
of the polyedral angle and the plane of the polygon, we have (69). 

j SAE + SAB > EAB, 

SBA + SBC > ABC, etc.; 

hence, taking the sum of all these inequalities, it follows that the 
sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles whose vertex is /S is 
greater than the sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles 
whose vertex is ; therefore, the sum of the angles at /S is less than 
the sum of the angles at 0, that is, less than four right angles. 

PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

71. Two triedral angles are either eqtuxl or symmetrieal, when ihe ' 
three face angles of one are respeetivefy equal to the three face angles of 
the other. 

In the triei'ra. angles S and s, let ASB = asb, ASC = asc, and 
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B8C = bee; then, the diedral angle 8A is equal to tie diedral 
angle aa. 



s 






On the edges of these angles take the six equal distances 8A, SB, 
80y sa, shy 8c, and draw AB, BC, AC, ab, be, ae. The isosceles tri- 
angles SAB and sab are equal, having an equal angle included by 
equal sides, hence AB = ab; and for the same reason, BG = be, 
AG=ae; therefore, the triangles ABC and abe are equal. 

At any point D in SA, draw DE in the face ASB and DF in the 
face ASC, perpendicular to SA; these lines meet AB and AC, 
respectively, for, the triangles ASB and ASC being isosceles, the 
angles SAB and SA C are acute ; let E and F be the points of meet- 
ing, and join EF, Now on sa take sd = SD, and repeat the same 
construction in the triedral angle s. 

The triangles ADE and ade are equal, since AD = ad, and the 
angles at A and D are equal to the angles at a and d\ hence, 
AE = ae and DE == cfe. In the same manner, we have AF = af 
and 2>i^ = df. Therefore, the triangles AEF and aef are equal 
(1. 76), and we have EF = ef. Finally, the triangles EDF and edf, 
being mutually equilateral, are equal; therefore, the angle EDF, 
which measures the diedral angle SA, is equal to the angle edf, which 
measures the diedral angle sa, and the diedral angles SA and sa are 
equal (41). In the same manner, it may be proved that the diedral 
angles SB and SC are equal to the diedral angles sb and se, re- 
spectively. 

So &r the demonstration applies to either of the two figures 
denoted in the diagram by s-ahe, which are symmetrical with each 
other. If the first of these figures is given, it follows that 8 and s 
are equal, since they can evidently be applied to each other so as to 
coincide in all their parts (66) ; if the second is given, it follows that 
8 and s are synmetrical (jdS). 



BOOK VII. 

POLTEDBONSL 

1. DsmnnoN. A polyedron is a geometrical solid bounded by 
planes. 

The bounding planes, by their mutual intersections, limit ectch 
other, and determine the faces (which are polygons), the edges, and 
the vertieeSf of the polyedron. A diagonal of a polyedron is a 
straight line joining any two of its vertices not in the same face. 

The least number of planes that can form a polyedral angle is 
three ; but the space within the angle is indefinite in extent, and it 
requires a fourth plane to enclose a finite portion of space, or to form 
a solid ; hence, the least number of planes that can form a polyedron 
is four. 

2. De/initiorL A polyedron of four faces is called a tetraedran; 
one of six faces, a hexaedran; one of eight faces, an octaedran; 
one of twelve £Eices, a dodeeaedran; one of twenty faces, an ieosor 
edron. 

3. Definition. A polyedron is convex when the section, formed by 
any plane intersecting it, is a convex polygon. 

All the polyedrons treated of in this work will be understood to 
be convex. 

4. Definition. The volume of any polyedron is the numerical 
measure of its magnitude, referred to some other polyedron as 
the uniL The polyedron adopted as the unit is called the unit of 
volume. 

To measure the volume of a polyedron is, then, to find its ratio to 
the unit of volume. 

5. Definition. Equivalent solids are those which have equal 
volumes. 
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PBISMS AND PABALLELOPIPEDS. 

6. Definitions, A prism is a polyedron two of 
whose faces are equal polygons lying in parallel 
planes and having their homologous sides parallel, 
the other faces being parallelograms formed by 
the intersections of planes passed through the 
homologous sides of the equal polygons. 

The parallel faces are called the bases of the 
prism; the parallelograms taken together constitute its lateral or 
convex surface; the intersections of the lateral &ces are its latercU 
edges. 

The altitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the 
planes of its bases. 

A triangular prism is one whose base is a triangle ; a qaadrangvlar 
prism, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

7. Definitions, A right prism is one whose lateral 
edges are perpendicular to the planes of its bases. 

In a right prism, any lateral edge is equal to the 
altitude. 

An oblique prism is one whose lateral edges are ob- 
lique to the planes of its bases. 

In an oblique prism, a lateral edge is greater than the altituda 

8. Definition. A regular prism is a right prism whose bases are 
regular polygons. 



9. DefinUion. If a prism, ABCDE-F, is 
inte]:^ected by a plane OKy not parallel 
to its base, the portion of the prism in- 
cluded between the base and this plane, 
namely ABCDE-OHIKL, is called a 
truncated prism. 





10. Definition. If a plane intersects a prism at right angles to its 
lateral edgee^ the section is called a right section of the prism. 

17* 
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11. Definition, A paraUelopiped is a prism 
whose bases are parallelograms. It is therefore 
a polyedron all of whose faces are parallelo- 
grams. 

From this definition and (YL 32) it is evident 
that any two opposite faces of a parallelepiped 
are equal parallelograms. 

12. Definiiion. A right paraUdopiped is a paraUelo- 
piped whose lateral edges are perpendicular to the 
planes of its bases. Hence, by (VI. 6), its lateral 
fJEtces are rectangles; but its bases may be either 
rhomboids or rectangles. 

A rectangular paraUelopiped is a right parallelepiped 
whose bases are rectangles. Hence it is a parallelepiped all of 
whose &ces are rectangles. 

Since the perspective of figures in space distorts the angles, the 
diagram may represent either a right, or a rectangular, parallel- 
epiped. 



13. De/tnitian, A cube is a rectangular parallelepiped 
whose six faces are all squares. 



j-.fc. — - 





PROPOSITION L— THEOBEM. 

14. The sectiona of a prism made by parallel planes are equal 
polygons. 

Let the prism AD' be intersected by the 
parallel planes OK, 0'K'\ then, the sec- 
tions, GfllKI, 0'HTK'L\ are equal 
polygons. 

For, the sides of these polygons are paral- 
lel, each to each, as for example, OH and 
0*H\ being the intersections of parallel 
planes with a third plane (VI. 25), and 
they are equal, being parallels included 
between parallels (1. 104) ; hence, also, the 
angles of the polygons are equal, each to 
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each (VI. 32). Therefore, the two sections, being both mutually 
equilateral and mutually equiangular, are equal. 

15. Corollary, Any section of a prism, made by a plane parallel 
to the base, is equal to the base. 




PBOPOsrrioN n.— theoeem. 

16. The lateral area oj a prism U equal to the product of the perimr 
eter of a right section of the prism by a lateral edge. 

Let AD' be a prism, and OHIKL a right 
section of it ; then, the area of the convex sur- 
face of the prism is equal to the perimeter 
OHIKL multiplied by a lateral edge AA '. 

For^ the sides of the section OHIKL being 
perpendicular to the lateral edges AA\ 
BB\ etc., are the altitudes of the parallelo- 
grams which form the convex surface of the 
prism, if we take as the bases of these paral- 
lelograms the lateral edges, AA' BB', etc., which are all equal. 
Hence, the area of the sum of these parallelograms is (lY. 10), 

OHXAA'+HIX BB' + etc. 
= {GH-\- HI+ etc.) X AA'. 

17. OoroUary. The lateral area of a right prism is equal to the 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

^l/fAA^f PROPOSITION in.— THEOBEM. 

18. Ths four diagonals of a parallelqpiped bisect eadi other. 

Let ABGD-0 be a parallelepiped; its four diagonals, AO^ EC, 
BH, DF, bisect each other. 

Through the opposite and parallel edges 
AE, COf pass a plane which intersects the 
parallel faces ABCD, EFOH, in the parallel 
lines AC and EO. The figure ACOE is a 
parallelogram, and its diagonals AO and EC 
bisect each other in the point 0. In the 
same manner it is shown that A and jBjET, 
^6 and DF, bisect each other; therefore, the 
four diagonals bisect each other in the point 0. 
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19. Scholium. The point 0, in which the four diagonals intersect, 
is called the centre of the parallelopiped ; and it is easily proved that 
any straight line drawn through and terminated by two opposite 
fiices of the parallelopiped is bisected in that point 
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PKOPOSITION IV.—THEOEEM. 

20. The sum of the squares of the four diagonals of a pcuraUelopiped 
is equal to ihe sum of the squares of iis twelve edges. 

In the parallelogram A COE we have (III. 64), 

Z^' + CE' = 2AE' + 2IG\ 
And in the parallelogram DBFH^ 

JSS' + SF = 2SP* + 2BD\ 

Adding, and observing that BF = AE, 
and also that in the parallelogram ABCD^ 

ilC* + 2lSD^ = AlB' + 4lD\ we have 

HP +CE* + BE' + EF = 4ZB' + 4IW' + 4AD\ 

which proves the theorem. 

21. Oorottary, In a rectangular paraUdopipedy the four diagonals 
are equal to each other; and ihe square of a diagonal is equal to Ihe 
sum of ihe squares of ihe three edges which meet al a common vertex. 
Thus, \S AO \& Sk rectangular parallelopiped, we have, by dividing 
the preceding equation by 4, 

TO^ = 3E' + ZB' + AD\ 

22. Scholium. If any three straight lines AB, AEy AD, not in the 
same plane, are given, meeting in a common point, a parallelopiped 
can be constructed upon them. For, pass a plane through the 
extremity of each line parallel to the plane of the other two ; these 
planes, together with the planes of the given lines, determine the 
parallelopiped. 

In a rectangular parallelopiped, if the plane of two of the three 
edges which meet at a common vertex is taken as a base, the third 
edge is the altitude. These three edges, or the three perpendicular 
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distances betweeu the opposite &ces of a rectangular parallelopiped^ 
are called its three dimensiana. 




PBOPOSITION v.— THEOBEM. 

23. Tioo prisms are equals if ihree faces including a iriedrai angle of 
the one are respectively equal to ihree faces similarly placed including a 
iriedrai angle of ike other. 

Let the triedral angles A and 
a of the prisms ABCDE-A\ 
abcde-a\ be contained bj equal 
faces similarly placed, namely, 
ABCDE equal to abcde, AB' 
equal to ah\ and AE* equal to 
ae' \ then, the prisms are equal. 

For, the triedral angles A and 
a are equal (VI. 71), and can be applied, the one to the other, so as 
to coincide; and then the bases ABCDE, abode, coinciding, the face 
AB' will coincide with oi', and the face AE' with ae' \ therefore 
the sides A*B\ A*E', of the upper base of one prism, will coincide 
with the sides a*h\ a'e\oi the upper base of the other prism, and 
since these bases are equal they will coincide throughout; conse- 
quently also the lateral faces of the two prisms will coincide, each 
to each, and the prisms will coincide throughout ; therefore, the prisms 
are equal. 

24. Corollary I. 2W truncated prisms are equals if three faces in- 
eluding a triedral angle of the one are respectively equal to ihree faces 
similarly placed including a triedral angle of the other. For, the pre- 
ceding demonstration applies whether the planes A'B'C'D'E* and 
a'h'c'd^e' are parallel or inclined to the lower bases. 

25. Corollary II. Two right prisms are equal, if they have equal 
bases and equal altitudes. 

In the case of right prisms, H is not 
necessary to add the condition that 
the faces shall be similarly placed; 
for, if the two right prisms ABC- A' 
abc-cl, cannot be made to coincide by 
placing the base ^jBCupon the equal 
base ahe ; yet, by inverting one of the 
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prisms and applying the base ABC to the base a'b'c\ they will 
coincide. ^ | 

r^^^^^PROPOSITION VL—THEOEEM. 

26. Any oblique prism is equivalent to a right prism whose base is a 
right section of the oblique prism, and whose altitude is equal to a lateral 
edge of the oblique prism. 

Let AB CDE-A* be the oblique prism. At 
any point F in the edge AA', pass a plane 
perpendicular to AA' and forming the right 
section -PGHZK Produce ^dLl' to f", mak- 
ing FF'=AA'f and through F' pass a 
second plane perpendicular to the edge 
AA\ intersecting all the faces of the 
prism produced, and forming another right 
section F'O'HTK' parallel and equal to 
the first The prism FOHIK-F' is a right 
prism whose base is the right section and 

whose altitude FF' is equal to the lateral edge of the oblique 
prism; 

The solid J.£C!DjEr-J^ is a truncated prism which is equal to the 
truncated prism A'B'C'D'E'-F' (24). Taking the first away from 
the whole solid ABCDE-F\ there remains the right prism; taking 
the second away from the same solid, there remains the oblique 
prism ; therefore, the right prism and the oblique prism have the 
same volume, that is, they are equivalent. 




PBOPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

27. The plane passed through two diagonally opposite edges of a 
paraUelopiped divides it into two equivalent triangular prisms. 

Let ABCD-A* be any paraUelopiped ; the 
plane ACC^A\ passed through its opposite 
edges AA' and CC, divides it into two equiv- 
alent triangular prisms ABG-A' and ADC-A\ 

Let FQHI be any right section of the 
paraUelopiped, made by a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the edge AA\ The intersection, FH, 
of this plane with the plane A C\ is the di- 
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agonal of the parallelogram FGHI, and divides that parallelogram 
into two equal triangles, FOH and FIH. The oblique prism AB G-A! 
is equivalent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FOH and 
whose altitude is AA! (26) ; and the oblique prism ADG-A! is equiva- 
lent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FIH and whose 
altitude is AA!. The two right prisms are equal (25) ; therefore, 
the oblique prisms, which are respectively equivalent to them, are 
equivalent to each other. 
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PBOPOSITION Vm.— THEOREM. 
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28. Two rectangular paraUelopipeds having equal basei are to each 
other as their aUitvdes. 

Let P and Q be two rectangular par- 
allelepipeds having equal bases, and let 
AB and CD be their altitudes. 

1st. Suppose the altitudes have a com- 
mon measure, which is contained, for 
example, 5 times in AB and 3 times in 
CD, so that if AB is divided in 5 equal 
parts, CD will contain 3 of these parts ; 
then we have .. ^ 

AB^d 
CD "" 3' 

If now we pass planes through the several points of division of AB 
and CD, perpendicular to these lines, the parallelepiped P will be 
divided into 5 equal paraUelopipeds, and Q into 3 parallelepipeds, 
each equal to those in P ; hence, 

and, therefore, 

P_AB 

Q^ CD 

2d. If the altitudes are incommensurable, the proof may be given 
by the method exemplified in (II. 51) and (III. 15), or, according to 
the method of limits, as follows. 

Let CD be divided into any number of equal parts, and let one 
of these parts be applied to AB as often as AB will contain it. 
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Since AB and CD are incommensurable, 
a certain number of these parts will 
extend from J. to a point B', leaving a 
remainder jBjB' less than one of the parts. 
Through JB' pass a plane perpendicular 
to AB, and denote the parallelepiped 
whose base is the same as that of P or 
Q, and whose altitude is AB\ by P'; 
then, since AB' and CD are commensur- 
able, 

P' _ AB' 

Q CD 

Now, suppose the number of parts into which CD is divided to be 

continually increased ; the length of each part will become less and 

less, and the point B' will approach nearer and nearer to B, The 

limit of AB' wiU be AB, and the limit of P' will be P (V. 28). 

P' P AB' AB 

The limit of -— • will therefore be —> and that of -- — will be -— -• 

Q Q OD CD 

pi j^j^f 

Since, then, the varUbles ^ -d - are constantly equal and 

approach two limits, these limits are equal (V. 29), and we have 

P^AB 
q CD 

29. Scholium, The three edges of a rectangular parallelepiped 
which meet at a common vertex being called its dimendoruy the pre- 
ceding theorem may also be expressed as follows : 
• Two rectangular parallelopipeda which have two dimensions in com- 
mon are to each other as their third dimensions. 



PBOP0SITION IX.— THEOBEM. 

30. Two redangular parallelopipeda having equal altitudes are to 
eadi other as their hoses. 

Let a, h and c be the three dimensions of the rectangular par- 
allelepiped P; m,n and e those of the rectangular parallelepiped Q; 
the dimension e, or the altitude, being common. 
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Let i2 be a third rectangular parallel- 
opiped whose dimensions are m, b and c; 
then, R has the two dimensions 6 and c in 
common with P, and the two dimensions 
n and c in common with Q ; hence (29), 
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and multiplying these ratios together, 

P ^ aXb 

Q~^ mXn 

But a X b\a the area of the base of P, and m X n ia the area of 
the base of Q ; therefore, P and Q are in the ratio of their bases. 
81. Scholium. This proposition may also be expressed as follows : 
Two redangvlar parallelopipeds which have one dimermon in com- 
mon^ are to each other in the products of the other two dimendona. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOKEM. 

82. Any two rectangular parcUlelopipejda are to each other as the pro* 
duets of their three dimensions. 

Let a, b and c be the three dimensions 
of the rectangular parallelopiped P; 
m, n and p those of the rectangular 
parallelopiped Q. 

Let i^ be a third rectangular paral- 
lelopiped whose dimensions are a, b and 
p ;. then R has two dimensions in com- 
mon with P and one dimension in com- 
mon with Q; hence, by (29) and (81), 
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and 


multiplying 


these ratios 


together, 
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PROPOSITION XL— THEOBEM. 



33. The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped is equal to ihe pro- 
duct of its three dimensioned the unit of vohane being the cube whose 
edge is the linear unit. 

Let a, bf o, be the three dimensions 
of the rectangular parallelopiped P; 
and let Q be the cube whose edge is the 
linear unit. The three dimensions of Q 
are each equal to unity, and we have, 
by the preceding proposition. 

Q 







1X1X1 



= aXbXe. 



P. 



Now, Q being taken as the unit of volume, -- is the numerical mea- 

Q 
sure, or volume of P, in terms of this unit (4) ; therefore the volume 

of P is equal to the product a X b X c. 

34. ' Scholium I. Since the product aXb represents the base, when 
c is called the altitude, of the parallelopiped, this proposition may 
also be expressed as follows : 

The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the produd 
of its base by its altitude. 

35. Scholium II. When the three dimensions of the parallelopiped 
are each exactly divisible by the linear unit, the truth of the propo- 
sition is rendered evident by dividing the solid 
into cubes, each of which is equal to the unit of 
volume. Thus, if the three edges which meet at 
a common vertex A are, respectively, equal to 8, 
4 and 5, times the linear unit, these edges may 
be divided respectively into 3, 4 and & equal 
parts, and then planes passed through the several 
points of division at right angles to these edges 
will divide the solid into cubes, each equal to the unit cube, the 
number of which is evidently 3X4X5. 

But the more general demonstration, above given, includes also 
the cases in which one of the dimensions, or two 3f them, or all three, 
are incommensurable with the linear unit. 
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36. Scholium III. If the three dimensions of a rectangular paral- 
lelopiped are each equal to a, the solid is a cube whose edge is a, and 
its volume is a X a X a = a' ; or ^ the volume of a cube is ike third 
power of iU edge. Hence it is that in arithmetic and algebra, the 
expression " cube of a number" has been adopted to signify the 
" third power of a number." 

PKOPOSITION XII.— THEOBEM. 

37. Ths volume of any parcUlelopiped is equal to the product of Us 
base by its altitude. 

Let ABCD-A* be any oblique parallelepiped, whose base is 
ABGD, and altitude B'O' 
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Produce the edges AB, A'B\ DC, D'C; in AB produced take 
FO=ABy and through i^'and O pass planes, FFTI, OO'H'H, 
perpendicular to the produced edges, forming the right parallelepiped 
jPGjB7-i^',with the base FFTI and altitude i^G, equivalent to the 
given oblique parallelopiped ABCD-A' (26). 

From jP', draw F'K perpendicular to FI or FT. Since AF is 
perpendicular to the plane FI'j the plane of the base and the plane 
FI' are perpendicular to each other (VI. 47) ; therefore, F'K is 
perpendicular to the plane of the base (VI. 49) and is equal to J5'0. 

Now the three lines -F'C, FT and F'K B.re perpendicular to 
each other ; consequently the parallelopiped KLMN-F', constructed 
upon them, is rectangular. The parallelopiped FGHI-F\ regarded 
as an oblique prism whose base is FOO'F' and lateral edge F'I\ 
is equivalent to the right prism, or rectangular parallelopiped, 
KLMN-F\ whose base is the right section F'L and whose altitude 
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is FT (26). Therefore, the given parallelepiped ABCD-A' is also 
equivalent to the rectangular parallelopiped KLMN-F\ The volume 
of this rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the product of its base 
KM by its altitude F'K] its base KM is equal to F'H\ or FH, 
which is equivalent to.J.C, and its altitude F'K is equal to f 0; 
therefore the volume of the parallelopiped ABCD-A' is equal to tlie 
product of its base J. C by its altitude £'0, 




PROPOSITION Xni.— THEOREM. 

88. The volume of any prum is equal to the product of its hose by its 
aUitvde. 

1st Let ABO- A' be a triangular prism. 
This prism is equivalent to one-half the par- 
allelopiped ABCD-A' constructed upon the 
edges AB, BO and J5J5' (27), and it has the 
same altitude. The volume of the parallelo- 
piped is equal to its base BD multiplied by its 
altitude ; therefore, the volume of the triangu- 
lar prism is equal to its base ABOy the half of BD, multiplied by 
its altitude. 

2d. Let ABODE- A* be any prism. It may 
be divided into triangular prisms by planes 
passed through a lateral edge AA' and the sev- 
eral diagonals of its base. The volume of the 
given prism is the sum of the volumes of the 
triangular prisms, or the sum of their bases 
multiplied by their common altitude, which is 
the base ABODE of the given prism multiplied by its altitude. 

39. Oorollary. Prisms having equivalent bases are to each other as 
their altitudes ; prisms having equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases ; and any two prisms are to each other as the products 
of their bases and altitudes. Any two prisms having equivalent 
bases and equal altitudes are equivalent 




\ 
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PYBAMIDS. 




40. DefinUions. A pyramid is a poljedron bounded by a polygon 
and triangular faces formed by the intersections 

of planes passed through the sides of the poly- 
gon and a common point out of its plane; af> 
S-ABCDE. 

The polygon, ABCDE, is the base of the pyra- 
mid ; the point, 8, in which the triangular faces 
meet, is its vertex ; the triangular faces taken to- 
gether constitute its lateral^ or convex, surface; the 
area of this surface is the lateral area; the lines 
8A, 8B, etc., in which the lateral faces intersect,are 
its lateral edges. The altitude of the pyramid is the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base. 

A triangular pyramid is one whose base is a triangle; a quadrangvr 
lar pyramid, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

A triangular pyramid, haying but four faces (all of which are 
triangles), is a tetraedron ; and any one of its faces may be taken as 
its base. 

41. Definitions. A regular pyramid is one whose base is a regular 
polygon, and whose yertex is in the perpendicular 

to the base erected at the centre of the polygon. 
This perpendicular is called the axis of the regular 
pyramid. 

From this definition and (YI. 10) it follows that 
all the lateral faces of a regular pyramid are equal 
isosceles triangles. 

The slant height of a regular pyramid is the per- 
pendicular from the yertex to the base of any one 
of its lateral faces. 

42. Definitions. A truncated pyramid is the portion of a pyra- 
mid included between its base and a plane cutting all its lateral 
edges. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to the base, the truncated pyra- 
mid is called a frustum of a pyramid. The altitude of a frustum is 
ihe perpendicular distance between its bases. 
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In a frustum of a regular pyramid, the lateral faces are equal 
trapezoids; and the perpendicular distance between the parallel 
sides of any one of these trapezoids is the slant height of the 
frustum. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



43. ijT a pyramid is cut by a plane paraUd to iti base : 1st, the edges 
and the altUude are divided proportionally ;^ 2d, the section is a polygon 
similar to the base. 

• 

Let the pyramid S-ABCBE, whose altitude 
is 80, be cut by the plane abode parallel to the 
base, intersecting the lateral edges in the points 
a, b, e, d, e, and the altitude in o ; then, 

1st The edges and the altitude are divided 
proportionally. 

For, suppose a plane passed through the ver- 
tex 8 parallel to the base ; then, the edges and 
altitude, being intersected by three parallel 
planes, are divided proportionally (VI. 37), and 
we have 




8a 

8A 



8b 
8B 



8c 
80 



8o 
SO 



2d. The section abode is similar to the base ABODE. 

For, the sides ab, be, etc., are parallel respectively to AB, BO, etc 
(YI. 25), and in the same directions : therefore the angles of the two 
polygons are equal, each to each (VI. 32). 

Also, since ab is parallel to AB, and be pigrallel to jBC7, the tri- 
angles 8ab and 8AB are similar, and the triangles 8bc and /SB Care 
similar; therefore, 

AB'~'8^^^ BO" 8B 
whence 

ab be 

AB " BO' 
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Therefore, the polygona ahcde and ABODE are BimiUr (III. 24). 
44. Corollary I. The polygons <^cde and ABODE being similar, 
their sur&ces are proportional to the squares of their bomologoua 
sides; hence 

_ iAed6 __ ^ _ ^ _ ^. 
ABCDE~ XB^~ ^3J~ Bd" 



that is, the surface of any gedion of a pyramid parallel to its < 
pn^joriioncU to the square of Us distance from the vertex. 

45. Corollam/II. Jf two pyramidi, S-ABCDEand S'-A'B' 
having equal oMitudes SO and S'O', aire eat by planes parallel i 
bases and at equal distaTices, So and 8'o ', from their verlic 
leeticns alede and a'b'c'd' vrill be proportional to the bases. 

For, by the preceding corollary. 



CD', 

otkeir 



abdee 
ABODE 



SO' 
and 

a'b'c'd' _ W7\ 
A'B'C'D' WU^' 
whence, since 8o=^8'o' t 
SO = S'O', 

abode a'b'c'd' 

ABCDE~ A'B'C'D'' 



46. Corollary III. If two pyramids have equal altUvdes and equiva 
lent bases, sections made by planes parallel to their bases and at equal 
distances from their vertices are equiwdenL 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOBEM. 



47. The lateral area of a regular pyramid u equal lo the product y 
the perimeter of Hi bate by one-half its glanl height. 

^01, let 8-ABCDE be a r^uW pyra- 
mid J the lateral feces SAB, SBC, etc., be- 
ing equal isoscelee triangles, whoee bases are 
the sides of the regular polygon AB OBE and 
whoae common altitude is the slant height 
8H, the sum of their areas, or the lateral area 
of the pyramid, is equal to the sum of AB, 
BC. etc., multiplied by ^SH(\.\. 13). 

48. GoroUary. The laieral area of the frtatum of a reffular pyramid 
is equal to the half sunt of the perimeten of itg baaes multiplied by the 
elanl hetgM of the frudum. For, this product is the measure of the 
sum of the areas of the trapezoids ABba, BOeh, etc., whoee common 
altitude is the slant height hff (IV. 17). 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— LEMMA. 



49. A tenet of priams may be interibed in any given triangtUar 
pyramia whoee total volume shall differ from the volume of the pynanid 
by less tiian any assigned volume. 

Let S-ABG be the given triangular " 

pyramid, whose altitude is ^T, Divide 
the altitude AT into any number of 
equal parts Ax, xy, etc., and denote 
one of these parts by h. Through the 
points of division x, y, etc., pass planea 
parallel to the base, cutting from the 
pyramid the sections DBF, OHI, etc 
Upon the triangles BEF, QHI, etc, 
as upper bases, construct prisms whose g 

lateral edges are parallel to 8A, and 
whose altitudes are each equal to h. This is efiected by passing 
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planes through EF, HI, etc., parallel to 8A. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms DEF-A, OHI-D, etc., inscribed in the 
pyramid. 

Again, upon the triangles ABC, DEF^ OHI, etc., as lower bases, 
construct prisms whose lateral edges are parallel to SA^ and whose 
altitudes are each equal to A. This also is effected by passing planes 
through BC, EF, HI, etc., parallel to 8A. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms ABO-D, DEF-O, etc., which may be said 
to be circumscribed about the pyramid. 

Now, the first inscribed prism DEF-A is equivalent to the second 
circumscribed prism DEF-0, since they have the same base DEFB,nd 
equal altitudes (89) ; the second inscribed prism GHI-D is equivalent 
to the third circumscribed prism GHI-K; and so on. Therefore, the 
sum of all the inscribed prisms differs from the sum of all the cir- 
cumscribed prisms only by the first circumscribed prism ABC-D, 
But the pyramid is greater than the sum of the inscribed prisms and 
less than the sum of the circumscribed prisms ; therefore, the differ- 
ence between the total volume of the inscribed prisms and the volume 
of the pyramid is less than the volume of the prism ABG-D, 

The volume of the prism ABG-D may be made as small as we 
please, or less than any assigned volume, by dividing the altitude 
A T into a sufficiently great number of equal parts ; for, if the as- 
signed volume is represented by a prism whose base is ABC and 
altitude Aa, we have only to divide A T into a number of equal parts 
each less than Aa, 

Therefore, the difference between the total volume of the inscribed 
prisms and the volume of the pyramid may be made less than any 
assigned volume. 

50. Corollary. If the number of parts into which the altitude is 
divided is increased indefinitely, the difference between the volume 
of the inscribed prisms and that of the pyramid approaches indefi- 
nitely to zero ; and therefore the pyramid is the limit of the sum 
of the inscribed prisms, as their number is indefinitely increased 
(V.28). 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 



51. Tvjo trianffviar pyramida having equivalent bases and equcd €tU^ 
dudes are equivcUenL 
Jjet S-ABC sud 8'-A'B'C' he two triangular pyramidB having 




equivalent bases, ABO, A'B'C, in the same plane, and a common 
altitude AT. 

Divide the altitude AT into a number of equal parts Ax, xy, yz, 
etc., and through the points of division pass planes parallel to the 
plane of the bases, intersecting the two pyramids. In the pyramid 
S-ABCmscvihe a series of prisms whose upper bases are the sections 
DEF, OHI, etc., and in the pyramid S'-A'B'C inscribe a series of 
prisms whose upper bases are the sections D'E*F\ O^H'I\ etc. 
Since the corresponding sections are equivalent (46), the correspond- 
ing prisms, having equivalent bases and equal altitudes, are equiva* 
lent (89) ; therefore, the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyramid 
8-ABCia equivalent to the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyra- 
mid S'-A'B'C ) that is, if we denote the total volumes of the two 
series of prisms by Fand F', we have 

V=V'. 

Now let the number of equal parts into which the altitude is 
divided be supposed to be indefinitely increased; the volume F 
approaches to the volume of the pyramid 8^ ABC as its limit, and 
the volume F' approaches to the volume of the pyramid 8 '-A'B'C 
as its limit (50). Since, then, the variables F and F' are always 
equal to each other and approach two limits, these limits are equal 
(V. 29) ; that is, the volumes of the pyramids are equal. 
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PROPOSITION XVni.— THEOREM. 

52. A triangular pyramid is one-third of a triangular prima of the 
§ame base and altitude. 

Let S-ABC be a triangular pyramid. Through 
one edge of the base, as J.(7, pass a plane ACDE • 
parallel to the opposite lateral edge 8By and through 
8 pass a plane SED parallel to the base ; the prism 
ABG-E has the same base and altitude as the given 
pyramid, and we are to prove that the pyramid is 
one-third of the prism. 

Taking away the pyramid S-ABC from the prism, there remains 
a quadrangular pyramid whose base is the parallelogram A CDE and 
vertex S. The plane SECy passed through 8E and SC, divides this 
pyramid into two triangular pyramids, 8-AEC and S-ECD, which 
are equivalent to each other, since their triangular bases AEC and 
ECD are the halves of the parallelogram A CDE, and their common 
altitude is the perpendicular from 8 upon the pltaie ACDE (51). 
The pyramid 8-ECD may be regarded as having E8D as its base 
and its vertex at (7; therefore, it is equivalent to the pyramid 
/S-J.jB(7 which has an equivalent base and the same altitude. There- 
fore, the three pyramids into which the prism is divided are equiva* 
lent to each other, and the given pyramid is one-third of the prism. 

53. Corollary, The volume of a triangular pyramid is equal to one" 
third of the produd of its base by its attitude. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

54 The volume of any pyramid is equal to one-third of the produei 
cf its base by its altitude. 

For, any pyramid, 8-'ABCDE, may be di- 
vided into triangular pyramids by passing planes 
through an edge 8A and the diagonals AlD, A C, 
etc., of its base. The bases of these pyramids 
are the triangles which compose the base of the 
given pyramid, and their common altitude is the 
altitude 80 of the given pyramid. The volume 
of the given pyramid is equal to the sum of the 
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volumes of the triangular pyramids, which is one-third of the sum 
of their bases multiplied by their common altitude, or one-third the 
product of the base ABCDE by the altitude 80. 

55. CoroUary, Pyramida having equivalent bases are to eadi ether as 
their aUUudes. Pyramids having equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases. Any two pyramids are to each other as the products of 
their bases anct altitudes. 

56. Scholium. The volume of any polyedron may be found by 
dividing it into pyramids, and computing the volumes of these pyra- 
mids separately. The division may be effected by drawing all the 
diagonals that can be drawn from a common vertex ; the bases of 
the pyramids will be all the &ces of the polyedron except those 
which meet at the common vertex. Or, a point may be taken within 
the polyedron and joined to all the vertices; the polyedron will 
then be decomposed into pyramids whose bases will be the &ces of 
the polyedron, and whose common vertex will be the point taken 
within it 



PEOPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

57. Two tetraedrons which have a triedral angle of the one equal to 
a triedral angle of the other, are to ea^A other as the products of the 
three edges of the equal triedral angles. 

Let ABCD, AB'C'D', be the 
given tetraedrons, placed with their 
equal triedral angles in coincidence 
at A. Prom D and D\ let fall DO 
and D'O' perpendicular to the face 
AB a Then, taking the faces AB (7, 
AB' C\ as the bases of the triangu- 
lar pyramids D-ABC, D^-AB*C\ and denoting the volumes by V 
and F', we have (55), 




ABC X DO 



ABC _ DO 



.X 



T AB'C'XD'O' AB'C D'O' 



By (IV. 22) and (III. 25), we have 

ABC ^ AB X AC 
AB'C" AB' X^C' 



^ DO AD 

and = > 

D'O' AD' 
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therefore, 



F AB XAC y.AD 
T " AB' X AC X AD'' 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

58. A Jrustum of a triangular pyramid is equivalent to the mm of 
three pyramids whose commx>n aiHtude is the altitude of the frustum, 
and whose bases are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean pro- 
portional between the bases, of the frustum. 

Let ABO-D be a frufitum of a tri- J) f 

angular pyramid, formed by a plane />^\ 

DEF parallel to the base ABC. / y/ K\ \ 

Through the vertices A, E and C, /yr I "^X 
pass a plane AEC; and through the ^^ I J^a 

vertices E, D and G, pass a plane EDQ ^^^*^^-^-^ I^^""^^^^^^ 

dividing the frustum into three pyra- b 

mids. For brevity, denote the pyramid 

E-ABChj P, the pyramid E-DFChjp, and the pyramid E-ADC 

by«. 

The pyramids P and Q, regarded as having the common vertex 
C and their bases in the same plane BD, have a common altitude 
and are to each other as their bases AEB and AED (55). But the 
triangles AEB and AED, having a common altitude, namely, the 
altitude of the trape^id ABED, are to each other as their bases AB 
and DE\ hence we have 

P^AB 
Q DE 

The pyramids Q and p, regarded as having the common vertex 
E and their bases in the same plane AlF, have a common altitude, 
and are to each other as their bases ADCsind DCF. But the tri- 
angles ADCskud DCF, having a common altitude, namely, the alti- 
tude of the trapezoid J. CPi>, are to each other as their bases AG 
and DF; hence we have 

p DF 
Moreover the section DEF being similar to ABC (43), we have 

19 
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• AB _AC 

DE ~ DF 
and therefore 

whence . 

that is (III. 5), the pyramid Q U a mean proportional bdween Ihe 
pyramids P and p. 

Now, denote the lower base ABCoi the frustum by B^ its upper 
bade by 6, and its altitude by A. The pyramid P, regarded as having 
its vertex at Ey has the altitude h and the base B ; the pyramid p^ 
regarded as having its vertex at C7, has the altitude A and the base 
h ; hence (54), 

P=iAX-B, p = \hXh, 
and 

q = y/\h XBXihXb = ihX VBXb; 

consequently, Q is equivalent to a pyramid whose altitude is A and 
whose base is a mean proportional between the bases B and b ; and 
since the given frustum is the sum of P, p and Q, the proposition is 
established. 

1 f F denotes the volume of the frustum, the proposition is ex- 
pressed by the formula 

F= iA X -B + iA X 6 + iA X l/FxT, 

r=\h{B + b + VBlCb). 

59. OoroUarj A frustum of any pyramid is equivalent to the sum of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum^ and 
whose bases are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional 
between the bases, of the frustum. 

Fur, let ABCDE-F be a frustum of any pyramid 8-ABCDE. 
Let S^-A^B'C* be a triangular pyramid, having the same altitude 
as the pyramid S-ABCDE, and a base A'B'C* equivalent to the 
base ABODE, and in the same plane with it The volumes of the 
two pyramids are equivalent (55). Let the plane of the upper base 
of the given frustum be produced to cut the triangular pyramid. 
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The flection F'OT being equivalent to the section FOHIK (46), 
the pyramid S'-F'OT is equivalent to the pyramid S-FOHTK; 





and taking away these pyramids from the whole pyramids, the frus- 
tums that remain are equivalent ; therefore, denoting by B the area 
of ABODE or of A'B'C, by 6 that of FOHIK or of F'OT, and 
by h the common altitude of the two frustums, we have for the vol- 
ume of the given frustum the same expression as for that of the tri- 
angular frustum ; namely, 

V=\h{B + h-\-\/Byrh). 



TRUNCATED TEIANGULAB PBISM. 



PROPOSITION XXn.— THEOREM. 

60. A truncated iriangfdar prism is equivalent to the mm of three 
pyramids whoaeeommon baseis the base of theprism^ and whose vertices 
are the three vertices of the inclined section. 

Let ABO-DEF be a truncated triangular 
prism whose base is ABO and inclined sec- 
tion DEF. 

Pass the planes AEO and DEO, dividing 
the truncated prism into the three pyramids, 
E-ABO, I>-AOD and E-ODF. 

The first of these pyramids, E-ABO, has 
the base ABOsLud the vertex K 
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The second pyramid, E-ACD, is equivalent to the pyramid 
B-ACD; for they have the same base ACJD, and the same altitude, 
since their vertices E and B are in the line EB parallel to this base. 
But the pyramid B-ACD is the same as D-ABC; that is, it has the 
base ABC and the vertex 2>. 

The third pyramid, E-CDF, is equivalent to the pyramid B-A CF; 
for they have equivalent bases CDF and ACF in the same plane, 
and also the same altitude, since their vertices E and B are in the 
line EB parallel to that plane. But the pyramid B-ACF is the 
same as F-ABC; that is, it has the base ABCsoid the vertex F. 

Therefore the truncated prism is equivalent to three pyramids 
whose common base is ABC ssid whose vertices are E, D and F. 

61. Corollary I. The volume of a truncated right triangular prism 
18 equal to the product of its base by one-iMrd the mm of its laterci 
edges* For, the lateral edges JJD, BE, CF, being perpendicular to 
the base, are the altitudes of the three pyramids 
to which the truncated prism has been proved to 
be equivalent; therefore, the volume is 

ABC X iAD + ABC X iBE + ABC X iCF, 



or 



ABCX 



AD + BE+ CF 
8 




62. CoToUary 11. The vohme of any truncated triangular prism is 
equal to the product of its right section by one-third the sum of its lateral 
edges. For, let ABC-A'B'C be any trun- 
cated triangular prism; the right section 
DEF divides it into two truncated right 
prisms whose volumes are, by the preced- 
ing corollary, 

AD + BE+ CF 

8 

and 

A'D + B'E'\- CF 



DEFX 




DEFX 



the sum of which is 



DEFX 



8 



AA' + JBA' + CC 
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SIMILAB POLYEDBONS. 

63. Definition, Similar polyedrons are those which &re boanded by 
the same number of &ces similar each to each and similarly placed, 
and which have their homologous polyedral angles equaL 

Parts similarly placed in two similar polyedrons, whether fEkces, 
lines, or angles, are homologous, 

64. Corollary I. Since homologous edges are in the ratio of simili- 
tude of the polygons of which they are homologous sides (III. 24), 
and every edge belongs to two faces, in each polyedron, it follows 
that the ratio of similitude of any two homologous faces is the same 
as that of any other two homologous &ces, and this ratio may be 
called the ratio of similitude of ihe two polyedrons. 

Therefore, any two homologous edges of two similar polyedrons are 
in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons; or, homologous edges are 
proportional to each other, 

65. Corollary 11. The ratio of the surfaces of any two homologous 
faces is the square of the raUo of similitude of the polyedrons (TV, 24) ; 
or, any two homologous fa/ies are to each other as the squares of any two 
homologous edges. 

Hence, by the theory of proportions (III. 12), Qie entire surfaces 
of two similar polyedrons are to each other as the squares of any two 
homologous edges, 

PBOPOSITION XXIII.— THEOBEM. 

66. Jf a tetraedron is cut by a plane parallel to one of its faces, Oie 
tetraedron cut off is similar to ihe fir sL 

Let the tetraedron ABCD be cut by the ^ 

plane B'C'D' parallel to BCD\ then, the A 

tetraedrons AB' CD* and ABCD are simi- // \ 

lar. / 1 \ 

For, since the edges AB^AC^AD^Hxe "^A / — "^xV 

divided proportionally at B\ C, Z)', the / V/^ \ 

fiw5e AB'C is similar to the fece ABC, I \ \ 

AC'D' to ACD, and AB'D* to ABD\ ^V™7 -•—;;;> 3 

also, B'C'D' is similar to BCD (43). \ / y^ 

Moreover, the homologous triedral angles, \y^ 

being contained by equal face angles simi- ^ 

19* 
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larly placed, are equal, each to each (VL 71). Therefore, by the 
definition (63), the tetraedrons are similar. 



PBOPOsrrioN xxiv.— theorem. 

67. Tv)o tetrciedrans are gimilary when, a diedral angle of the one U 
equal to a diedral angle of the other ^ and the faces including these angles 
are similar ea6h to ea6h, and HmUarlg placed. 

Let ABCD, A'B'C'D\ be 
two tetraedrons in which the 
diedral angle AB is equal to the 
diedral angle A'B'^ and the 
&ces ABC and ABD are res- 
pectively similar to the &ce8 
A'B'C and A'B'D'\ then, the 
tetraedrons are similar. 

The triedral angles A and A' are equal, since they may evidently 
be placed with their vertices in coincidence so as to coincide in all 
their parts. Therefore, the angles CAD and C'A'D' are equal. The 
given similar &ces Ornish the proportions 




whence 



AC AB 
A'C'~ A'B'' 


AD AB 
A'D' ~ A'B' 


AC 


AD 



A'C A'D'' 



therefore, the feces ACD and A' CD' are similar (ILL 32). 

In like manner it is shown that the triedral angles B and B' are 
equal, and the feces BCD and B'CD' are similar. 

Finally, the triedral angles C and C are equal, since their fece 
angles are equal each to each and are similarly placed (VL 71) ; 
and the triedral angles />and D' are equal for the same reason. 
Therefore, the two tetraedrons are similar (63). 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

68. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the same numiet 
of tetraedrons similar eadi to each and similarly placed. 

Let ABCDEFOH and abcdefgh be Bimilar polyedrons, of which 
A and a are homologous verdceB. 





Let all the faces not adjacent to A, in the first polyedron, be 
decomposed into triangles, and let straight lines be drawn from A to 
the vertices of these triangles ; the poljedron is then divided into 
tetraedrons having these triangles as bases and the common ver- 
tex A. 

Also decompose the faces not adjacent to a, in the second polye- 
dron, into triangles similar to those in the first polyedron and simi- 
larly placed (III. 39), and let straight. lines be drawn from a to the 
vertices of these triangles ; the second polyedron is then divided into 
the same number of tetraedrons as the first, and it'is readily proved 
that two tetraedrons similarly placed in the two polyedrons are 
similar. 

We leave the details of the proof to the student See (III. 89). 

69. Corollary. Homologous diagonals, and in general any two homol- 
ogous lines, in two similar polyedrons, are in the sams ratio as any two 
homologous edges, that is, in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons. 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

70. Two polyedrons composed of the sam^e number of tetraedrons^ 
similar each to each and similarly placed, are similar. 
The proof is left to the student. See (III. 38). 
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PBOPOSinON XXVn.— THEOBEIL 

71. Similar pobfedrom are to each ether ae the eubee of iheir homol- 
ogouB edges. 

Ist Let ABCD, abed, be two 
similar tetraedrons ; let the similar 
&LCGB BCD, bed, be taken as bases, 
and let AO,aohe their altitudes. 

Since the tetraedrons are simi- 
lar, they may be placed with their 
equal homologous polyedral angles 
A and a in coincidence, and the 
base bed will then be parallel to 
the base £(72), since their planes 

make equal angles with the plane of the &c& ABO. The perpen- 
dicular AO, to BCD, will also be perpendicular to bed, and Ao will 
be the altitude of the tetraedron Abed or a&ed. Denoting the 
volumes of the tetraedrons by Fand v, we have (55), 

r_ BCD XAO _^ BCD AO 




V 



X 

bed X Ao bed Ao 



The bases being similar, we have 



and by (69), we have 



BCD ^WJ^ 
bed ~^^ 

AO AC BO 
Ao ae be * 



hence 



r^BlS' BO^W\ 
V be* be W 



or, since any two homologous edges are in the same ratio as any 
other two, the two similar tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes 
of any two homologous edges. 

2d. Two siipilar polyedrons may be decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similar each to each ; and any two homologous 
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tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes of their homologous edges; 
but the ratio of the homologous edges of the two similar tetraedrons 
is equal to ratio of any two homologous edges of the polyedron (69) ; 
therefore, any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of two homologous edges of the polyedron, and by the theory 
of proportion, their sums, or the polyedrons themselves, are in the 
same ratio, or as the cubes of their homologous edges. 

72. Corollary I. Similar prisms or pyramids are to each other as 
the cubes of their altitudes. 

73. Corollary 11. Two similar polyedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of any two homologous lines. 



SYMMETRICAL POLYEDRONS. 
a. Symmetry with reaped to a plane. 

74. Definitions. Two points, A and A'^ are symr T 

metrical with respect to a plane, JfJV, when this jri 

plane bisects at right angles the straight line A4.' I \ 7 

joining the points. / ' / 

Two figures are symmetrical with respect to a 
plane, when every point of one figure has ite sym- 
metrical point in the other. 

We leave the proof of the following simple theorems to the 
student. 



N 



75. Theorem. T he symmelricat figure of a finite 
straight line, AB, is an equal straight line^A'B'. 




I f "k-t / 

1—4 1 ^N 



76. Theorem. The symmetrical fi>gure of 
an indefinite straight line, AB, is another 
indefinite straight line, A *B', which intersects 
the first in ihe plane of symmetry, and 
makes the same angle with the plane. 

T 




fa — ';;^^S^ — V 

L -^L. ^^ /jv 




B' 
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77. Theorem, The symmetrical fyure of a plane angle, BA C^iiim 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 1). 





78. Theorem. The symmetrieal figure of a plane ABC, ts a plane 
ABC ; and the tvso planes intersect in the plane of symmetry ABN, 
and make equal angles vnih ii (Fig. 2). 

Corollary. If a plane is parallel to the plane of symmetrj, its sym- 
metrical plane is also parallel to the plane of symmetry, and at the 
same distance from it. 

79. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a diedral angle, CABD, 
is an equal diedral angle, C'A'B'D' (Fig. 3). 



PROPOSITION XXVIII.—THEOBEM. 

80. If two polyedrons are symmetrical with respect to a plane, Ist, 
their homologous faces are equal; 2dy their homologous polyedral angles 
are symmetrical 

1st. liCt J., B, C, D, be the vertices of a face 
of one of the polyedrons ; their symmetrical 
points, A', B', C, D', are in the same plane 
(78) ; the homologous sides of the polygons 
ABCD, A'B'C'D', are equal (75), and their 
homologous angles are equal (77) ; therefore 
the homologous faces are equal. 

2d. The homologous face angles of two 
polyedral angles, A and A ', are equal (77), 
and their homologous diedral angles are 
equal (79) ; but if one of the face angles as 



I 




I 





'^UL^lAc 
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BAD be applied to its equal B'A'D', so as to bring the other edges 
of the polyedral angles A and A ' on the same side of the common 
jplaxie B'A'D\ it will be apparent that the face angles succeed each 
other in inverse orders in the two figures ; therefore, the homologous 
polyedral angles of the two polyedrons are symmetrical (VI. 68). 

81. Corollary. Two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into 
the sams number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each. For one of 
the polyedrons being divided into tetraedrons by drawing diagonals 
from a common vertex, and the homologous diagonals being drawn 
in the other polyedron, any two corresponding tetraedrons thus 
formed will have their vertices symmetrical each to each, and will 
consequently be symmetrical tetraedrons. 

82. Scholium. Two polyedrons whose faces are equal each to each 
and whose polyedral angles are symmetrical each to each, are called 
symmetrical polyedrons, whatever may be their position with respect 
to each other, since they admit of being placed on opposite sides of a 
plane so as to make their homologous vertices symmetrical with 
respect to that plane. 

PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

83. Two symmeiruud polyedrons are equivalent 

Since two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each, it is only 
necessary to prove that two symmetrical tetra- 
edrons are equivalent. ^^ 

liet SAB C be a tetraedron; let the plane / 

of one of its faces, ABG, be taken as a plane / 

of symmetry, and construct its symmetrical '^vC' 

tetraedron 8' ABC. The tetraedrons, having V^ 

the same base ABC and equal altitudes 80, \ 

8'Oy are equivalent (55). > 



b. Symmetry wUh respect to a cerUre. 

84. DefinitUma. Two points A and A' , are sym- 
metrical with respect to a fixed point, 0, called ^•^•**' 
the centre of symmetry, when this point bisects -^' 
the straight line, AA'y joining the two points. a 




i_ 



1 
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Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to a centre, when 
every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on the other. 

These definitions are identical with those given in (L 138), but 
are here extended to figures in space. 

The student can readily establish the following theorems on figures 
symmetrical with respect to a centre. 

85. Theorem, The aymmebrieal figure of a finite etraighi line, AB, 
it an equal etraight Kne, A'B/ parallel to the first (Fig. 1). 

iig.a 
rig.1. 







Af Mt 



86. Theorem, The eymmetrical figure of a plane angle, BAG, is ai 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 2). 

87. Theorem. The8ymmetricalfigureofaplane,BAC,i8aparalM 
plane, B'A'C (Fig. 2). 

88. Theorem. The eymanetrieaJ 
figure of a diedral angle, DABC, ia 
an equal diedral angle, D'A'B'C, 

89. Theorem. If two polge- 
drone are egmmetrical with re* 
gpect to a centre, 1st, their h(h 
mologoua faces are equal; 2d, 
iheir homologous angles are symr 
metrical. 

Corollary L The symmetrical figure of a polyedron is the same, 
whether the symmetry be with respect to a plane or with respect to a 
centre. 

Corollary 11. Two potyedrons, symmetrical wUk respect to a eeniret 
are equivalent. 



—. 5.— -55 






o\ 
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c. Symmetry of a single figure. 

90. Definition, Any figure in space is called a symmetrical fi>gure, 
1st, if it can be divided by a plane into two figures which are sym- 
metrical with respect to that plane; 2d, if it has a centre which 
bisects all straight lines drawn through it, and terminated by the sur- 
&ce of the figure ; Sd, if it has an axis which contains the centres 
of all the sections perpendicular to that axis. 



8 



For example, 1st, the hexaedron 8ABC8' 
is symmetrical with respect.to the plane ABC, 
which divides the solid into the two symmet- 
rical tetraedrons SABC, 8' ABC. 

2d. The intersection of the four diagonals 
of a parallelepiped is the centre of symmetry 
of the parallelepiped (18). 

3d. The straight line zz \ joining the cen- 
tres of the bases of a right parallelopiped 
AC'f is an axis of symmetry of the figure, 
since it evidently contains the centre of any 
section abed perpendicular to it, or parallel to 
the bases. If the parallelopiped is rectangu- 
lar, it has three axes xx', yy', zz', perpendicu- 
lar to each other which intersect in its centre. 

We leave the demonstration of the following theorems to the 
student 




91. Theorem. If a figure has two 
planes of symmetry , MN and PQ, 
the intersection, xx\ of these planes, 
is an axis of symmetry of ^figure. 

See (I. 141). 
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92. Theorem, If a figure has three planes of tymmetry perpendictdaf 
to each other (YL 48), the interaectiona of iheee planes are three axes 
of symmetry y and the common intersection of these axes is the centre of 
symmetry of the figure, 

THE BEGULAE POLYEDBONS. 

93. Definition. A regular polyedron is one whose faces are all equal 
regular polygons and whose polyedral angles are all equal to each 
other. 

PBOPOSITION XXX.~PBOBLEM. 

94. To construct a regular polyedron, having given one of its edges. 
There are five regular polyedrons, which we shall consider in their 

order. 



Construction of the regular tetraedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB con- 
struct the equilateral triangle ABC. At the 
centre of this triangle erect a perpendicular, 
OD, to its plane, and take the point D so that 
AD = AB; join D-4, DB, DC. The faces of j 
the tetraedron ABCD are each equal to the face 
ABC (YL 10), and its polyedral angles are all 
equal (YI. 71); therefore, ABCD is a regular 
tetraedron. 

ConstrucUon of the regular hexaedron. 

Upon the given edge J.-B, construct the square 
ABCD. The cube ABCDE, whose faces are each 
equal to this square, is a regular hexaedron, and the 
method of constructing it is obvious. 





Qmsiruction of the regular octahedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB construct the square 
ABCD, and at the centre of the square erect the perpendicular 
FO to its plane. In this perpendicular, take the points 7^ and G so 
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that 0F= OA and 0(? = OA, and join FAy 
FB, FC, FD, GA, OB, OQ OD. These 
edges are equal to each other (VI. 10), and 
also to the edge AB, since A OF and A OB 
are equal triangles ; therefore, the faces of the 
figure are eight equal equilateral triangles. 

Since the triangles DFB and DAB are 
equal, DFBO is a square, and it is evident 
that the pyramid A-DFBO is equal in all its parts to the pyramid 
F-ABCD; therefore, the polyedral angles A and F are equal; 
whence, also, all the polyedral angles of the figure are equal to each 
other, and the figure is a regular octaedron. 




/ 



Consti'uction of the regular dodeeaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABODE; 
to each of the sides of this pentagon apply the side of an equal 





pentagon, and let the planes of these pentagons be so inclined to 
that of ABODE as to form triedral angles at A, B, 0, 2>, E There 
is thus formed a convex surface, FOHI, etc., composed of six regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Construct a second convex surface, F'O'HTy etc., equal to the 
first. The two surfaces may be combined so as to form a single con- 
vex surface. For, suppose the diagram to represent the exterior of 
the first surface and the interior of the second ; let the point P of 
the first be placed on F' of the second ; then the three equal angles 
OFF, P'F'A\ A'F'G\ can be united so as to form a triedral angle 
at F' equal to that at A\ since the diedral angle F'A' is already 
that which belongs to such a triedral angle. But when PF coin- 
cides with F'0\ there will be brought together at G' three angles 
FFA, AFO, F'Q'H\ which will form a triedral angle equal to J' 
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Binoe the diedral angles at the edges FA and F'O' are already those 
wbich belong to such an angle. Thus, it can be shown, successivelj, 
that all the edges PFy FOy etc., of the first figure, will coincide with 
the edges F'0\ O'H'y etc., of the second, and that all the polyedral 
angles of the whole convex surfitce thus formed are equal. This 
surface is therefore a regular dodecaedron. 



Qmstrudicm of the regular iooaaedron. 

Upon the given edge ABy construct a regular pentagon ABCDF^ 
and at its centre erect 08 perpendicular to its plane, taking 8 so 
that 8A = AB; then, joining 8A, 8B, etc., the pyramid S-ABCDE 
is regular, and each of its fiices is an equilateral triangle. Now let 






tnu vertices A and B be taken (as in the second figure) as the vertices 
of two other pyramids, A-B8EF0 and B-ASCHO, each equal to 
the first and having in common with it the faces A8B and A8Ey 
A8B and B8C, respectively, and in common with each other the 
&ces A8B and ABO. There is thus formed a convex surfitce 
CDEFQH^ composed of ten equal equilateral triangles. 

Construct a second convex surface G'D^E'F'0'H\ equal in all re- 
spects to the first ; and let the figures represent the exterior of the first 
surface, and the interior of the second. Let the first surface be applied 
to the second by bringing the point 2>, where two faces meet, upon the 
point C, where three feces meet The edges DE and DC can then 
be brought into coincidence with the edges CD' and C'H\ re* 
spectively, to form a polyedral angle of five faces equal to 8, without 
in any way changing the form of either surfece, since the diedral 
angles at the edges fiD, 8'C'y B'C'y are those which belong to such 
a polyedral angle. But when DC has been brought into coincidence 
with C'H\ there have been brought together, at the point H\ five 
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equal &ces having the necessary diedral inclmations to form another 
polyedral angle equal to 8; and thus, in succession, it can be shown 
that all the outer edges of the first surface coincide with those of the 
second, and that all the polyedral angles of the entire convex sur- 
face thus formed are equal. This surface is therefore a regular 
icosaedron. 



PEOPOSITION XXXL— THEOREM. 

95. Only five regular {convex) polyedrans are possible. 

The faces of a regular polyedron must be regular polygons, and 
at least three faces are necessary to form a polyedral angle. 

1st. The simplest regular polygon is the equilateral triangle. 
Three angles of an equilateral triangle can be combined to form a 
convex polyedral angle, and this combination, as shown in the pre^ 
ceding proposition, gives the regular tetraedron. 

The combination of four such angles gives the regular octaedron ; 
and that of five gives the regular icosaedron. The combination of 
six or more (each being f of a right angle) gives a sum equal to, or 
greater than, four right angles, and therefore cannot form a convex 
polyedral angle (VL 70). Therefore, only three regular convex 
polyedrons are possible whose surfaces are composed of triangles. 

2d. Three right angles can be combined to form a polyedral angle, 
und this combination gives the regular hexaedron, or cube. Four 
or more right angles cannot form a convex polyedral angle (VL 70) ; 
therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is possible whose surface 
is composed of squares. 

3d. Three angles of a regular pentagon, being less than four right 
angles (each being f of a right angle), may form a polyedral angle, 
as in the case of the dodecaedron ; but four or more would exceed 
four right angles. Therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is 
possible with pentagonal faces. 

4th. Three or more angles of a regular hexagon (each being ^ of 
a right angle) cannot form a convex polyedral angle ; nor can angles 
of any regular polygon of a greater number of sides form such a 
polyedral angle. 

Therefore, the five regular convex polyedrons constructed in the 
preceding proposition are the only ones possible. 

20* 
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96. Scholium. The student may derive some aid in comprehending 
the preceding discussion of the regular polyedrons by oonstructiDg 
models of them, which he can do in a very simple manner, and at 
the same time with great accuracy, as follows. 

Draw on card-board the following diagrams ; cut them out entire, 
and at the lines separating adjacent polygons cut the card-board 
half through ; the figures will then readily bend into the form of the 
respective surfaces, and can be retained in that form by glueing the 
edges. 







OENEBAL THEOBEMS ON POLYEDBONS 

PBOPOSmON XXXIL— THEOBEBL 

97. In any polyedrony the number of Us edges increaeed b^ two 
i» equal to the number of Us vertiees increased by the numb^ of tie 
faces. 
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Let E denote the number of edges of any polyedron, V the num« 
ber of its vertices, and F the number of its faces ; then we are to 
prove that 

E+2= V+F. 

In the first place, we observe that if we 
remove a face/ as ABODE, from any con- 
vex polyedron OH, we leave an open sur- 
face, terminated by a broken line which 
was the contour of the face removed ; and 
in this open surface the number of edges 
and the number of vertices remain the 
same as in the original surface. 

Now let us form this open surface by putting together its faces 
successively, and let us examine the law of connection between the 
number of edges E, the number of vertices F, and the number of 
faces, at each successive step. Beginning with one face we have 
E=V» Annexing a second face, by applying one of its edges to an 
edge of the first, we form a surface having one edge and two vertices 
in common with the first ; therefore, whatever the number of sides 
of the new face, the whole number of edges is now one more than 
the whole number of vertices ; that is, 

For 2 faces, E=r+1. 

Annexing a third face, adjacent to each of the former, the new sur- 
face will have two edges and three vertices in common with the pre- 
ceding surface; therefore the increase in the number of edges is 
again one more than the increase in the number of vertices ; and we 
have 

For 3 faces, E=V+2. 

At different stages of this process the number of common edges to 
two successive open surfaces may vary, but in all cases it is ap- 
parent that the addition of a new &ce increases E by one more unit 
than it increases V; and hence we have the following series of 
results: 
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In an open sorfaoe of 



Ifece, -B= F, 

2 feces, E=V+h 

8 " J5=F+2, 

4 " J5=F+8, 

etc. etc. 

JP— Ifecee, E=:V+F—2; 



where the law is, that, in the successive values of JS?, the number to 
be added to Fis a unit less than the number of feces. The kst line 
expresses the relation for the open surfece of ^ — 1 faces, that is, 
for the open surfece which wants but one fece to make the closed sur- 
face of F faces. But the number of edges and the number of ver- 
tices of this open surface are the same as in the closed surfece. 
Therefore, in a closed surfece of F feces, we have 

E=V+F^% 
or 

E+2= F+jP, 

as was to be proved. 

This theorem was discovered by Euler, and is called Euler^s Theo- 
rem on Polyedrans. 

PROPOSITION XXXin.— THEOEIM. 

98. The mm oj dUihe angles of the Jacee of any polyedron is equal 
to four right angles tcJcen as many times as the polyedron has verUees 
less two. 

Let E denote the number of edges, F the number of vertices, F 
the number of faces, and 8 the sum of all the angles of the faces, of 
any polyedron. 

If we consider both the interior angles of a polygon and the 
exterior ones formed by producing its sides as in (1. 101), the sum of 
all the angles both interior and exterior is 212 X n, where R denotes 
a right angle, and n is the number of sides of the polygon. If, 
then, E denotes the number of edges of the polyedron, 2E denotes 
the whole number of sides of all its faces considered as independent 
polygons, and the sum 8 of the interior angles of all the F faces 
plvs the sum of their exterior angles is 212 X 2£ But the sum of 
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the exterior angles of one polygon is iB, and the sum of the exterior 
angles of the F polygons is 4fi X -F; Uiat is. 



S + 4RX F=2R X2^ 



or, redudng, 



S=iSX(.E — F). 
Buihy Euler'B Theorem, E — F = V—2; hence, 
fi=4fiXCF-2). 



^^k57^ 




=^^ 
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BOOK VIII. 

THE THREE BOUND BODIES. 

Of the various solids bounded by cunred sur&ces, but three are 
treated of in Elementary Geometry — ^namely, the cylinder, the eone^ 
and the q>here, which are called the three bound bodies. 

THE CYLINDER. ^ / 

2. Definition, A cylindrical wrface is a curved surfiuse generated 
by a moving straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and in all of its positions is parallel to a given fixed straight line not 
in the plane of the curve. 

Thus, if the straight line Aa moves so 
as continually to touch the given curve 
ABCDf and so that in any of its positions, 
as Bb, Ccy Dd, etc., it is parallel to a 
given fixed straight line ilm, the surface 
ABGDdeba is a cylindrical surface. If 
the moving line is of indefinite length, a 
surface of indefinite extent is generated. 

The moving line is called the generatrix; the curve which it touches 
is called the directrix. Any straight line in the surface, as Bb, which 
represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is called an element 

of the surface. 

In this general definition of a cylindrical surface, the directrix 
may be any curve whatever. Hereafter we shall assume it to be a 
dosed curve, and usually a circle, as this is the only curve whose 
properties are treated of in elementary geometry. 

238 
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3. Defhiition. The solid Ad bounded by a cylindrical surfece and 
two parallel planes, ABD and abd, is called a cylinder; its plane 
surfaces, ABDy ahd^ are called its bases; the curved surface is some- 
times called its lateral surface; and the perpendicular distance be- 
tween its bases is its altitude. 

A cylinder whose base is a circle is called a circular cylinder, 

4. Definition. A rigfU cylinder is one whose ele- 
ments are perpendicular to its base. 

5. Definition. A right cylinder wiJth a circular 
base, as ABCa, is called a cylinder of revolution, be- 
cause it may be generated by the revolution of a 
rectangle A Ooa about one of its sides, Oo, as an 
axis; the side Aa generating the curved surface, 
and the sides OA and oa generating the bases. The fixed side 
Oo is the aans of the cylinder. The radius of the base is called the 
radius of the cylinder. 








PEOPOSinON L— THEOREM. 

6. Every section of a cylinder made by a plane passing through an 
element is a parallelogram. 

Let Bb he an element of the cylinder Ac ; 
then, the section BbdD, made by a plane 
passed through Bb, is a parallelogram. 

1st. The line Dd in which the cutting plane 
intersects the curved surface a second time is 
an element. For, if through any point D of 
this intersection a straight line is drawn paral- 
lel to Bby this line by the definition of a cylindrical surface, is an 
element of the surface, and it must also lie in the plane Bd; there- 
fore, this element, being common to both BurjOsuses, is their inter- 
section. 

2d. The lines BD and bd are parallel (YI. 25), and the elements 
Bb and Dd are parallel ; therefore, Bd is a parallelogram. 

7. Corollary. Every section of a right cylinder made by a plane 
perpendicular to its base is a rectangle. 
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PBOFOsrrioN n.— theobem. 

8. The ftoae* of a tylinier are equaL 

Let BD be the straight line joining any 
two points of the perimeter of the lower base, 
and let a plane passing through BD and the 
element Bb cut the upper base in the line bd ; 
fclien, BD = bd (6). 

Let A be any third point in the perimeter 
of the lower base, and Aa the corresponding 
element Join AB^ AD^ ab, ad. Then AB = ab and AD = ad 
(6) ; and the triangles ABD, abd, are equal. Therefore, if the upper 
base be applied to the lower base with the line bd in coincidence 
with its equal BD^ the triangles will coincide and the point a will 
fall upon A ; that is, any point a of the upper base will &11 on the 
perimeter of the lower base, and consequently the perimeters will 
coincide throughout Therefore, the bases are equal. 



9. OoroUary I. Any two parallel sections 
MPN, mpn, of a cylmdrical surfitce Ab, are 
equal. 

For, these sections are the bases of the 
cylinder ifik 



10. CoroUary XL All the sections of a circular cylinder parallel 
to its bases are equal circles ; and the straight line joining the centres 
of the bases passes through the centres of all the parallel sections. 
This line is called the axis of the cylinder. 

11. Depnitian. A tangent plane to a cylinder is a plane which 
passes through an element of the curved sur&ce without cutting this 
surface. The element through which it passes is called the elemeni 
of eoniacL 
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12. Through a given pointy to pass a plane tangent to a given cireulaT 
cylinder. 

Ist. When the given point is in the curved surface of the cylinder, 
in which case the element of 
contact is given, since it must 
be the element passing through 
the givenpoint. 

Let the given point be a 
point in the element Aa. At 
Af in the plane of the base, 
draw AT tangent to the base, 
and pass a plane Rt through 
Aa and AT; this plane is tan- 
gent to the cylinder. For, let Pbe any point in this plane not m 
the element Aa, and through P pass a plane parallel to the base, in- 
tersecting the cylinder in the circle MN And the plane Btin. the line 
MP. Let Q be the centre of the circle MN, and join QM. Since 
MP and MQ are parallel respectively to AT and AO (VL 25), the 
angle PMQ is equal to the angle TA 0, and PM is tangent to the 
circle MN at M\ therefore, P lies without the circle MN and conse- 
quently without the cylinder. Hence the plane Rt does not cut the 
cylinder and is a tangent plane. 

2d. When the given point is without the cylinder. Let P be the 
given point Through P draw the straight line PT, parallel to the 
elements of the cylinder, meeting the plane of the base in T. From 
T draw TA and TC tangents to the base (II. 90) ; through PT and 
the tangent TA pass a plane Rt, and through PT and TG pass a 
plane Ts. The plane 12 <, passing through PTand the point A, must 
contain the element Aa, since Aa is parallel to PT*, and it is a tan- 
gent plane since it also contains the tangent A T. For a like reason 
the plane T^ is a tangent plane. 

18. Corollary. The intersection of two tangent planes to a cylinder 
is parallel to the elements of the cylinder. 

14. Scholium. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 

cutting the element of contact, is tangent to the cylinder. 
21 Q 
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THE CONE. 

16 D^niiion. A eonieal surfaee is a curved surface geoerated 
by a moving straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and passes through a given fixed point not in the plane of the 
curve. 

Thus, if the straight line 8A moves so 
is continually to touch the given curve 
ABCD, and in all ite positions, 8B, SQ 
8D, etc., passes through the given fixed 
point S, the surfiEkce S-ABCD is a conical 
surfiiioe. 

The moving line is called the generatrix; 
the curve which it touches is called the 
directrix. Any straight line in the surfiice, 
as 8B, which represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is 
called an eUmeni of the surface. The point 8 is called the vertex. 

If the generatrix is of indefinite length, as ASa, the whole surfece 
generated consists of two symmetrical portions, each of indefinite 
extent, lying on opposite sides of the vertex, as S-ABCD and 
S-abed, which are called nappes; one the upper, the other the lower 

napp^ 

16. Definition. The solid ^-45 CD, bounded by a conical surface 
and a plane ABD cutting the surface, is called a eone; its plane sur- 
fece ABD is its base, the point 5 is its vertex, and the perpendicular 
distance 80 from the vertex to the base is its altitude. 

A cone whose base is a circle is called a circular cone. The straight 
line drawn from the vertex of a circular cone to the centre of its 
base is the flKCW of the cone. 

17 DefinUion. A rigU circular cone is a circular 
cone' whose axis is perpendicular to its base, as 

S-ABCD. , n , 

The right circular cone is also called a cone of revo- 
lution, because it may be generated by the revolution 
of a triangle, SAO, about one of its perpendicukr 
sides, 80, as an axis; the hypotenuse 8A gener- 
ating the curved surface, and the remaining perpen- 
dicular side OA generating the base. 
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PEOPOSITION IV.— THEOBEM. 

18. Ewry section of a eone made by a plane passing through Us ver- 
texts a triangle. 

Let the cone S-ABCD be cut by a plane 8B0 which passes 
through the vertex 8 and cuts the base in the straight line BG; 
then, the section SBC is a triangle, that is, the 
intersections 8B and 8C with the curved surface 
are straight lines. 

For, the straight lines joining 8 with B and C 
are elements of the surfiice, by the definition of a 
cone, and they also lie in the cutting plane; 
therefore they coincide with the intersections of 
that plane with the curved sur&ce. 





PEOPOSITION v.— THEOBEM. 

19. Jff the base of a eone is a circle, every section made by a plane 
parallel to the base is a circle. 

Let the section abc, of the circular cone 
8-ABC, be parallel to the base. 

Let be the centre of the base, and let o 
be the point in which the axis 80 cuts the 
plane of the parallel section. Through 80 
and any number of elements 8A, 8B, etc., 
pass planes cutting th^ base in the radii OA, 
OB, etc., and the parallel section in the 
straight lines oa, ob, etc. Since oa is parallel to OA, and ob to OB, 
we have 

oa 8o^ - ^ & oa ob 

OA'^ 80^ OB" 80* ^ ®^^ Ol ^ ftS* 

But OA = OB, therefore oa = ob; hence, all the straight lines 
drawn from o to the perimeter of the section are equal, and the sec- 
tion is a circle. 

20. Corollary. The axis of a circular cone passes through the 
oentref of all the sections parallel to the base. 
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21. DffinUion. A tangent plane to a cone is a plane which passes 
through an element of the curved sur&ce without cutting this sor- 
£Etce. The element through which it passes is called the eUmerU of 
eontacL \ . 

\^^^PBOPOSITION VI.— PROBLEM. 

22. Through a given pointy to pass a plane tangent to a given circular 
cone, 

Ist When the given point is in the carved surface of the cone. 

B 




Let the given point be a point in the element 8A. At A^ in the 
pdane of the base, draw AM tangent to the base, and pass a plane 
MF through 8A and AM; this plane is tangent to the cone. The 
proof is the same as for the tangent plane to the cylinder. 

2d. When the given point is a point m without the cone. Join 
the vertex 8 and the point m, and produce Sm to meet the plane of 
the base in M. From M draw MA and MCj tangents to the base, 
and through 8M and these tangents pass the planes MP and MR 
The plane MP, containing the element 8A and the tangent MA, is a 
tangent plane to the cone, and it also passes through the given 
point m ; and for a like reason, the plane MB also satisfies the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

23. 8cholium I. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the element of contact, is tangent to the cone. 

24. 8cholium 11. When the given point is without the cone, the 
problem may be stated in the following form : 

Through any given straight line passing through the vertex of a cone, 
to pass a plar ' tangent to the cone. 
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THE SPHERE. 

25. Definition, A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface all the 
points of which are equally distant &om a point within called the 
centre. 

A sphere may be generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle J.^ (7 about its diameter J. (7 as an 
axis ; for the surface generated by the curve J.-BC 
will have all its points equally distant from the 
centre 0. 

A radius of the sphere is any straight line 
drawn from the centre to the surface. A diameter 
is any straight line drawn through the centre and terminated both 
ways by the surface. 

Since all the radii are equal and every diameter is double the 
radius, all the diameters are equal. 

26. Definition. It will be shown that every section of a sphere 
made by a plane is a circle ; and as the greatest possible section is 
one made by a plane passing through the centre, such a section is 
called a great circle. Any section made by a plane which does not 
pass through the centre is called a smaU circle. 

27. Definition. The poles of a circle of the sphere are the extremi- 
ties of the diameter of the sphere which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle ; and this diameter is called the cms of the circle. 



PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

2d. Uvery section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 

Let abc be a plane section of the sphere 
whose centre is 0, 

All the straight lines Oa, Ob, etc., drawn a/^'Jlllll'^' -vc 

from to points in the curve of intersec- / j3S»4--^- 

tion abc, are equal, being radii of the ^k"' 'fS '^^ 

sphere ; therefore, the curve abc is the cir- ^ ^ 
cumference of a circle (VI. 12), and its 
centre is the foot o of the perpendicular Oo ^ 

let fall from upon the plane of the section. 

29. Corollary I All great circles, as ABC, ADCE, are equal; 

21* 
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for, 8]D3e their planes pass through the centre of the sphere, thai 
radii OA^ Oa, are radii of the sphere. 

30. Corollary IL A small circle abe is the less, the greater its 
distance Oo from the centre of the sphere. 

31. Corollary III. Eyery great circle divides the sphere into two 
equal parts; for, if the parts be separated and then placed with their 
bases in coincidence and their conyezities turned the same way, their 
surfaces will coincide ; otherwise there would be points in the spheri' 
cal surface unequally distant from its centre. 

32. QyroUarylV. Any two great circles ^ C!Si>, J. JSB^, bisect eaci 
other; for, the common intersection AB of 

their planes passes through the centre of the 
sphere and is a diameter of each circle. 

33. Corollary V. An arc of a great circle may 
be drawn through any two given points, J., £, 
of the surface of the sphere ; for the two points, 
A and £, together with the centre 0, deter- 
mine the plane of a great circle whose cir- 
cumference passes through A and E (VI. 4). 

If, however, the two given points are the extremities A and B of 
a diameter of the sphere, the position of the circle is not determined, 
for the points A, and B^ being in the same straight line, an infi- 
nite number of planes can be passed through them (VI. 2). 

34. Corollary VI. An arc of a circle may be drawn through any 
three given points on the sur&ce of the sphere ; for, the three points 
determine a plane which cuts the sphere in a circle. 




M" f^ 
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36. All the points in the dreumferen/oe of a circle of the sphere are 
equally distant from each of its poles. 

Let abed be any circle of the sphere and 
PF' the diameter of the sphere perpendicu- 
lar to its plane ; then, by the definition (27), 
Pand P' are the poles of the circle ahcd. 

Since PP' passes through the centre o 
of the circle, the distances Pa, Pb, Pc, are 
oblique lines from P to points a, (, e, equally 
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distant from the foot of the perpendicular, and are therefore equal 
(VI. 10). Hence, all the points of the circumference abed are equally 
distant from the pole P. For the same reason, they are equally dis- 
tant from the pole P\ 

36. Corollary I. All the arcs of great circles drawn from a pole 
of a circle to points in its circumference, as the arcs Pa^ Pb, Pe, are 
equal, since their chords are equal chords in equal circles. 

By the distance of two points on the surface of a sphere is usually 
understood the arc of a great circle joining the two points. The 
arc of a great circle drawn from any point of a given circle oie, to 
one of its poles, as the arc Pa^ is called the polar digtanee of the given 
circle, and the distance from the nearest pole is usually understood. 

37. Corollary II. The polar distance of a great circle is a quad- 
rant of a great circle ; thus PA, PB, etc., P'J., P'J?, etc., polar dis- 
tances of the great circle ABCD, are quadrants ; for, they are the 
measures of the right angles AOP, BOP, AOP\ BOP\ etc, whose 
vertices are at the centre of the great circles PAP', PBP\ etc 

In connection with the sphere, by a quadrarvt is usually to be 
understood a quadrant of a great circle, 

3d. Corollary III. If a point P on the surface of the sphere is at 
the distance of a quadrant from two points, B and C, of an arc of a 
great circle, it is the pole of that arc. For, the arcs PB and PC 
being quadrants, the angles POB and POC are right angles ; there- 
fore, the radius OP is perpendicular to each of the lines OB, OC, 
and is consequently perpendicular to the plane of the arc BC 
(VI. 13) ; hence, P is the pole of the arc BC. 

39. Scholium. By means of poles, arcs of circles may be drawn 
upon the sur&ce of a sphere with the same ease as upon a plane sur- 
face. Thus, by revolving the arc Pa about the pole P, its extremity 
a will describe the small circle abd ; and by revolving the quadrant 
PA about the pole P, the extremity A will describe the great circle 
ABD. 

K two points, B and C, are given on the surface, and it is required 
to draw the arc P(7, of a great circle, between them, it will be neces- 
sary first to find the pole P of this circle ; for which purpose, take 
B and C as poles, and at a quadrant's distance describe two arcs on 
the surface intersecting in P. The arcPCcan then be described 
with a pair of compasses, placing one foot of the compasses on P and 
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tracing the arc with the other foot The opening of the compasses 
(distance betweeA their feet) must in this case be equal to the chord 
of a quadrant ; and to obtain this it is necessary to know the radius 
of the sphere. 



PROPOSITION IX.— PROBLEM. 

40. To find {he radius of a given sphere. 

We here suppose that a material sphere is given, and that only 
measurements on the surface are possible. 




Vig.2. 



Vlg.8. 





•o 



Ist With any point P (Fig. 1) of the given surface as a pole, and 
with any arbitrary opening of the compasses, describe a circum- 
ference ahc on the surface. The rectilinear distance Fa, being the 
arbitrary opening of the compasses, is a known line. 

Take any three points, a, b, c, in this circumference, and with the 
compasses measure the rectilinear distances ab, be, ea. 

2d. On a plane surface construct a triangle ahe (Fig. 2), with the 
three distances ab, be, ea, and find the centre o of the circle circum- 
scribed about the triangle (II. 87). The radius ao of this circle is 
the radius of the circle abe of Fig. 1. 

3d. With the radius oo as a side, and the known distance Pa as 
the hypotenuse, construct a right triangle aoP (Fig. 3). Draw aP' 
perpendicular to aP, meeting Po produced in P'. Then it is evident 
that PP\ thus determined, is equal to the diameter of the given 
sphere, and its half PO is the required radius. 

41. Definition. A plane is tangent to a sphere when it has but one 
point in common with the surface of the sphere. 

42. Definition. Two spheres are tangent to each other when their 
surfaces have but one point in common. 
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PEOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. A plane perpendicular to a radius of a sphere at its extremity ii 
tangent to the sphere. 

Let be the centre of a sphere, and 
let the plane MN be perpendicular to a 
radius OA at its extremity A ; then, the 
plane MNis tangent to the sphere at the 
point A. 

For, taking any other point, as jff, in 
the plane, and joining OJEC, the oblique 
line OJEC is greater than the perpendicu- 
lar OA ; therefore the point jH" is without the sphere. Hence the 
plane MN has but the point A in common with the sphere, and is 
consequently tangent to the sphere. 

44. Corollary. Conversely, a plane tangent to a sphere is perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the point of contact. For, since every 
point of the plane except the point of contact is without the sphere, 
the radius drawn to the point of contact is the shortest line from the 
centre of the sphere to the plane, therefore it is perpendicular to the 
plane (VI. 9). 

45. Scholium, Any straight line J. T, drawn in the tangent plane 
through the point of contact, is tangent to the sphere. 

Any two straight lines, AT, AT\ tangent to the sphere at the 
same point A, determine the tangent plane at that point. 



PROPOSITION XL— PROBLEM. . 

46. Through a given straight line withovi a given sphere, to pass a 
plane tangent to the sphere. 

Through the given straight line and the centre of the sphere, a 
plane can be passed which will cut the sphere in a great circle. Let 
the plane of the paper represent this plane ; let MN be the given 
line, the centre of the sphere, and aPcP' the great circle in which 
the plane passed through MN and the centre cuts the sphere. 

From any point M in the given line draw a tangent MaT to the 

great circle aPc ; draw MO cutting the circumference of the circle 
21** 
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in P and P'; let fall ao perpen- 
iicular to MO, and join Oo. 

Conceive the sphere to be gen- 
•rated by the revolution of the 
•emicircle PaP' about its diame- 
ter, and let the tangent Ma re- 
volve with it. The line ao, per- 
pendicular to the axis, will gener- 
ate a small circle abe whose poles 
are P and P' ; the tangent MaT 
will generate a conical sur&ce; 

and the portion of this surfieuie between the point if and the circum* 
ference ahe is the surface of the cone whose vertex is M and whose 
base is the circle abe. Every element of this cone as Mb is a tangent 
to the sphere, since it has the point b, and that point only, in comuion 
with the sphere. 

Now, every plane which is tangent to this cone is also tangent to 
the sphere ; for any plane touching the cone in an element Mb, has 
the point 6, and only the point (, in common with the sphere. 

Therefore the solution of the present problem is reduced to passing 
a plane through the given line MN, tangent to the cone M-aic; 
which is done by Proposition YI. of this Book, observing the Scho- 
lium (24). 

Since there are two tangent planes to the cone, there are also two 
tangent planes to the sphere, passing through the given line MN. 

47. Scholiunu The indefinite conical surface generated by the 
revolution of the tangent MT is cireumscribed ahaut the sphere ; and 
the sphere is inscrihed in this surface. The circle oAc is called the 
drele of contact oi the cone and sphere. 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOBEM. 

48. The intersection of two spheres is a drole whose plane is perpen^ 
dicular to the straight line joining the centres of the spheres, and whose 
centre is in that line. 

Through the centres and 0' of the two spheres, let any plane 
be passed, cutting the spheres in great circles which intersect each 
other in the points A and B; the chord AB is bisected at C by the 
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line 00' at right angles (II. 34). If we 
now revolve the plane of these two circles 
about the line 00\ the circles will gener- 
ate the two spheres, and the point A will 
describe the line of intersection of their 
surfaces. Moreover, since the line AC 

will, during this revolution, remain perpendicular to 00\ it will 
generate a circle whose plane is perpendicular Uy 00' (VI. 16), and 
whose centre is C. 

A 

49. Scholium* Two spheres being given in any position whatever, 
if any plane is passed through their centres cutting them in two 
great circles, the spheres will intersect if these circles intenect^ will 
be tangent to each other if these circles are tangent to each other, 
etc. For each of these positions, therefore, we shall have the same 
relations between the distance of the centres and the radii of the 
spheres, as have been established for the corresponding positions of 
two circles in Book IL 



PROPOSITION Xni.— THEOREM. 

60. Through any four points not in the same plane, a spherical sur- 
face can be made to pass, and bvi one. 

Let A, B, C, D, be four given points not 
in the same plane. These four points may 
be taken as the vertices of a tetraedron 
ABCD. 

Let E be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face ABC, and draw EM 
perpendicular to this face; every point in 
EM is equally distant from the points A, B 
and C (VL 10). 

Let F be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face BCD, and draw FN perpendicular to this 
face ; every point in FN is equally distant from the points B^ C 
and D. 

The two perpendiculars, EM and FN, intersect each other. For, 
let H be the middle point of BC, and draw EH, FH. The lines 
EH and FH are each perpendicular io BC (IL 16); therefore, the 
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plane passed through EH &nd FH is perpendicular to BC (VI. 13) 
and consequently also to each of the faces ABC, BCD (VI. 47). 
Hence, the perpendiculars EM and FN lie in the same plane EHF 
(VI. 50), and must meet unless they are parallel ; but they cannot be 
parallel unless the planes BCD and ABC are one and the same 
plane, which is contrary to the hypothesis that the four given pointa 
are not in the same plane. 

The intersection of the perpendiculars EM ai\d FN, being 
equally distant from A, B and C, and also equally distant from B, 
C and D, is equally distant from the four points A, B, C and Z), 
therefore, a spherical surface whose centre is and whose radius is 
the distance of from any one of these points, will pass through 
them all. 

Moreover, since the centre of any spherical sUrfitce passing through 
the four points A, B, C and D is necessarily in each of the perpen- 
diculars EM, FN, the intersection is the centre of the only spheri- 
cal surface that can be made to pass through the four given 
points. 

51. Corollary L The four perpendiculars to the planes of the faces 
of a tetraedron, erected at the centres of the faces, meet in the same 
point 

52. Corollary II. The six planes, perpendicular to the six edges 
of a tetraedron at their middle points, intersect in the same point 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

53. A sphere may be inscribed in any given tetraedron. 
Let ABCD be the given tetraedron. 
Let the planes GAB, OBC, OAC, bisect the 

diedral angles at the edges AB, BC, AC, re- 
spectively. Every point in the plane GAB is 
equally distant from the &ces ABC and ABD 
(VI. 55); every point in the plane GBC is 
equally distant from the faces ABC and DBC; 
and every point in the plane GAC is equally 
distant from the faces ABC and ADC; there- 
fore, the common intersection, G, of these three planes is equally 
distant from the four faces of the tetraedron ; and a sphere described 
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with as a centre, and with a radius equal to the distance of from 
any face, will be tangent to each face, and will be inscribed in the 
tetraedron. 

64. Corollary. The six planes, bisecting the six diedral angles of a 
tetraedron, intersect in the same point. 



SPHERICAL ANGLES. 

55, De/mition. The angle of two curves passing through the same 
point is the angle formed by the two tangents to the curves at thai 
point. 

This definition is applicable to any two intersecting curves in 
space, whether drawn in the same plane or upon a surface of any 
kind. 



Thus, in a plane, two circumferences inter- 
secting in a point A^ make an angle equal to 
the angle TA T' formed by their tangents at 
A, In this case, the angle is also equal to 
the angle OAO' formed by- the radii of the 
two circles drawn to the common point. 




In like manner, on a sphere, the angle 
formed by any two intersecting curves, 
AB, AB\ is the angle TAT\ formed by 
the lines AT^ AT\ tangents to the two 
curves, respectively, at their common 
point A. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

56. The angle of two intersecting curves on the surface of a spJiere is 
equal to the diedral angle between the planes passed through the centre 
of the sphere and the tangents to the two curves at their point of iu' 
iersedion, 

22 
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Let the ourveB, AB and AB', on the 
Burfiioe of a sphere whose centre is 0, in- 
tersect at A, and let ^7 and ^T' be the 
tangents to the two cunres, respectiyelj. 
Since A T and A T' do not cut the curves 
at A, they do not cut the surfiEice of the 
sphere, and are therefore tangents to the 
sphere. Hence they are both perpendicular to the radius OA drawn 
to the common point of contact, and consequently the angle PAT, 
which is the angle of the two curves (55), measures the diedral angle 
of the planes OAT, OAT\ passed through the radius OA and each 
of the tangents. 




PROPOSITION XVI,— IHEOREM. 

57. The angle of two area of great circlea ia equal to the angle of 
their planes, and ia measured by the are of a great ctrcfe described from 
its vertex aa a pole and included between iia sides (^produced if ne- 
cessary). 

Let AB and AB' be two arcs of great 
circles, A T and A T' the tangents to these 
arcs at A, the centre of the sphere. 
The planes passing through the centre 
and the tangents AT, AT\ are in this 
case the planes of the curves AB, AB', 
themselves; consequently the angle ^ii^', 
or TAT', is equal to the angle of these 

planes (66), the edge of this angle being the common diameter 
AOD. 

Now let CC be the arc of a great circle described from J. as a 
pole and intersecting the arcs AB, AB' (produced if necessary), in 
C and C". The radii OC and OC are perpendicular to -40, since 
the arcs AC, AC, are quadrants (37) ; therefore, the angle COC is 
also equal to the diedral angle .i 0, or to the angle BAB', and it is 
measured by the arc CCf. 

68. Corollary. Any great circle arc AC, drawn through the pole 
of a given great circle CC, is perpendicular to the circumference 
CC. For, the pole A being in the diameter A OD perpendicular to 
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the plane of CC'y the plane of J. C is perpendicular to the plane of 
CC (VI. 47), and hence the angle C" is a right angle. 

Conversely, any great circle arc C^A perpendicular to the arc CC 
must pass through the pole A of CC. 

59. Scholium. If it is required to draw a great circle jS'C perpen- 
dicular to a given great circle CCE, through a given point B'y we 
have only to find the pole N of the required arc by describing, from 
£' as a pole and at a quadrant's distance, an arc cutting CCE in 
N\ then, from ^ as a pole, the perpendicular B'C can be de- 
scribed. 



SPHEEICAL POLYGONS AND PYRAMIDS. 

60. DffinMon. A spherical polygon is a portion Jr-^-^-^ 
of the surface of a sphere bounded by three or y^l /\ 

„.„». of ^. «.„,«, „^«D. 'fiy] 

Since the planes of all great circles puss \ / / >. / 

through the centre of the sphere, the planes of *»j/^ \J 

the sides of a spherical polygon form, at the cen- ^ ^ 

tre Of a polyedral angle of which the edges are the radii drawn to 
the vertices of the polygon, the face angles are angles at the centre 
measured by the sides of the polygon, and the diedral angles are 
equal to the angles of the polygon (57). 

Since in a polyedral angle each face angle is assumed to be less 
than two right angles, each side of a spherical polygon will be as- 
sumed to be less than a semi-circumference. 

A spherical polygon is convex when its corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre is convex (VI. 67). 

A diagonal of a spherical polygon is an arc of a great circle join 
ing any two vertices not consecutive. 

61. DefiniUon. A spherical triangle is a spherical polygon of three 
sides. It is called right angled, isosceles, or equUaieral, in the same 
cases as a plane triangle. 

62. Definition. A spherical pyramid is a solid bounded by a spheri- 
cal polygon and the planes of the sides of the polygon ; as 0-ABCD. 
The centre of the sphere is the vertex of the pyramid ; the spherical 
polygon is its hose. 
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63. Symmetrieal spherical triangles and polygons. Let ABC be 
spherical triangle, and the centre of the • 
sphere. Drawing the radii OA, OB, 00, we 
form the triedral angle 0-ABO, at the centre. 
The sides AB, BO, AO, of the triangle are 
respectiyely the measures of the face angles 
A OB, BOO, A 00, of the triedral angle ; and 
the angles A, B, 0, of the triangle are respec- 
tively equal to the diedral angles at the edges 
OA, OB, 00, of the triedral angle (67). 

If the radii AO, BO, 00, are produced to meet the surface of the 
sphere in the points A\ B\ 0\ and if these points are joined by arcs 
of great circles A'B', B'C\ A'C\ a triedral angle 0-A'B'O' is 
formed symmetrical with 0-ABO (VI. 68), and its corresponding 
spherical triangle A'B'O' is symmetrical with ABO. 

The spherical pyramid 0-A'B'O' is also symmetrical with the 
spherical pyramid 0-ABO. 

In the same manner, we may form two symmetrical polygons of 
any number of sides, and corresponding symmetrical pyramids. 

64. Two symmetrical spherical triangles, or polygons, are still 
called symmetrical in whatever position they may be placed on the 
surface of the sphere. If we place the symmetri- 

cal triangles of the preceding figure with the ver- 
tices A' and B' in coincidence with their homolo- 
gous vertices A and B, their third vertices and 
C will lie on opposite sides of the arc AB. In 
this position, it is apparent that the order of ar- 
rangement of the parts in one triangle is the 
reverse of that in the other, and that, in general, 
two symmetrical spherical triangles cannot be made to coincide by 
superposition. 

65. There is, however, one exception to the last remark, namely, 
the case of symmetrical isosceles tri- 
angles. For, if ABC is an isosceles 
spherical triangle and AB = AC, 
then, in its symmetrical triangle we 
have A'B' = A'C, and • consequently 
AB = A'C\ AC = A'B\ and since 
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the angles A and J.' are equal, if AB be placed on A^O', AG will 
fell on its equal A'B' and the two triangles will coincide throughout. 

66. In consequence of the relation established between polyedral 
angles and spherical polygons, it follows that from any property of 
polyedral angles we may infer an analogous property of spherical 
polygons. 

Reciprocally, from any property of spherical polygons we may 
infer an analogous property of polyedral angles. 

The latter is in almost all cases the more simple mode of proce- 
dure, inasmuch as the comparison of figures drawn on the surface of 
a sphere is nearly if not quite as simple as the comparison of plane 
figures.. 

67. Definition, If from the vertices of a spherical triangle as 
poles, arcs of great circles are described, these arcs form by their 
intersection a second triangle which is called the polar triangle of the 
first. 

Thus, if A, B and C are the poles of the arcs 
of great circles, B'C\ A'0\ and A'B\ respec- 
tively, A'B'C is the polar triangle of ABC. 

Since all great circles, when completed, intersect 
tsach other in two points, the arcs B'C\ A'G'y 
A'B\ if produced, will form three other triangles ; 
but the triangle which is taken as the polar tri- 
angle is that whose vertex A'y homologous to J., lies on the same 
Side of the arc BC as the vertex A ; and so of the other vertices. 



A' 




A' 



PROPOSITION XVIL—THEOREM. 

68. If A'B'C is the polar triangle of ABC, then, reciprocally , 
iB C is the polar triangle of A'B ' C". 

For, since A is the pole of the arc jB'C", the 
point ^' is at a quadrant's distance from A ; and 
since C is the pole of the arc A'B\ the point jB' is 
at a quadrant's distance from C; therefore, B' is 
the pole of the arc A C (38). In the same man- 
ner, it is shown that A' is the pole of the arc BC, 
and C" the pole of the arc AB, Moreover, A and 
A' are on the same side of J5'C", B and B' on the same side of -A'C", 

22 » R 
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C aud C on the same side of A!B'\ therefore, ABC is the polar 
triangle of AlB'C. 



/ 




PB0P08ITI0N XVm.— THEOBEIL 

69. In two polar trianglea, each angle of one is mea/gured by the sup- 
plement of the ride lying opporiie toiiinthe other. 

Let ABC and A'B'C be two poltLT triangles. 

Let the sides AB aud A C, produced if necessary, 
meet the side B'C in the points b aud e. The 
vertex A being the pole of the arc be^ the angle 
A is measured hj the arc be (57). 

Now, B' being the pole of the arc Ae and C 
the pole of the arc Ab, the arcs B'e and C'b are 
quadrants ; hence we have 

B'C + be = B'e + C'b = a semi-circumference. 

Therefore be^ which measures the angle A^ is the supplement of the 
BidejB'C'(IL66). 

In the same manner, it can be shown that each angle of either 
triangle is measured bj the supplement of the side lying opposite to 
it in the other triangle. 

70. Scholium L Let the angles of the triangle 
ABC be denoted by A, B and C, and let the sides 
opposite to them, namely, BC, AC and AB, be 
denoted by o^ 6 and c, respectively. Let the cor- 
responding angles and sides of the polar triangle 
be denoted by A\ B\ C\ a\ V and 0'. Also let 
both angles and sides be expressed in d^rees 
(U. 64). Then, the preceding theorem gives the following relations : 

-4 + a' = i + *' = (7+o' = 180^ 
.i' + a=^'+i = C"+c = 180^ 

also A — o = -4' — o', etc. 

71. Scholium II. Two triedral angles at the centre of the sphere, 
corresponding to two polar triangles on the surface, are called mip- 
plementary triedral angles; for, it follows from the preceding 
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theorem, and from the relation between any spherical polygon and 
its corresponding polyedral angle (60), that the diedral angles of 
either of these triedral angles are respectively the supplements of 
the opposite face angles of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOEEM. 

72. Two triangles on the same sphere are eUher equal or symmetrical^ 
when two sides and the included angle of one are respectively equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other. 

In the triangles ABC and DEF^ let the angle 
A be equal to the angle D, the side AB equal 
to the side DE^ and the side A equal to side 
DF. 

1st. When the parts of the two triangles are 
in the same order, ABC can be applied to 
DEF^ as in the corresponding case of plane 
triangles (I. 76), and the two triangles will 
coincide ; therefore, they are equal. 

2d. When the parts of the two tri- 
angles are in inverse order, let DE'F be 
the symmetrical triangle of DJEF, and 
therefore having its angles and sides equal, 
respectively, to those of DEF» Then, in 
the triangles ABC and DE'F^ we shall 
have the angle BA C equal to the angle 
E'DF, the side AB to the MqDE\ and 
the side AC U> the side DjP, and these parts arranged in the same 
order in the two triangles; therefore, the triangle ABC is equal to 
the triangle DE'F^ and consequently symmetrical with DEF. 

73. Scholium. In this proposition, and in those which follow, the 
two triangles may be supposed on the same sphere, or on two equal 
spheres. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

74. 2W triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetriccU, 
when a side and the two adjacent angles of one are equal respectively to 
a side and the two adjacent angles of the other. 
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For, one of the triangles may be applied to the other, or to its 
symmetrical triangle, as in the corresponding case of plane tri- 
angles (I. 78). 

PROPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

75 Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or gymmetriecU^ 
when the three sides of one are respectively equal to the three sides of the 
other. 

For, their corresponding triedral angles at the centre of the sphere 
are either equal or symmetrical (VI. 71). 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

76. If two triangles on the same sphere are mutually equiangular, 
they are also muiuaUy equilateral; and are either equal or symr 
metrical. 

Let the spherical triangles 
M and N be mutually equian- 
gular. 

Let Jf' be the polar triangle 
of if, and N' the polar triangle ofN. Since if and J^Tare mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M' and N^ are mutually equi- 
lateral (69) ; therefore, by the preceding proposition, the triangles M' 
and N' are mutually equiangular. But M' and iV' being mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M and N&re mutually equilateral 
(69). Consequently, if and N are either equal or symmetrical (76). 

77. Scholium, It may seem to the student that the preceding 
property destroys the analogy which subsists between plane and 
spherical triangles, since two mutually equiangular plane triangles 
are not necessarily mutually equilateral. But in the case of spheri- 
cal triangles, the equality of the sides follows from that of the angles 
only upon the condition that the triangles are constructed upon the 
same sphere or on equal spheres ; if they are constructed on spheres 
of different radii, the homologous sides of two mutually equiangular 
triangles will no longer be equal, but will be proportional to the 
radii of the sphere ; the two triangles will then be similar, as in the 
case of plane triangles. 
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PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 




* 78. In an isoscelea spherical triangle^ the angles opposite the equal 
sides are equal. 

In the spherical triangle ABC, let AB = AC; a 

then, B= 0. 

For, draw the arc AD of a great circle, from the 
vertex A to the middle of the base BG. The tri- 
angles ABD and AGD are mutually equilateral, 
and in this case are symmetrical (75); therefore 

B = a 

79. Corollary, Since the triangles ABD and A CD are mutually 
equiangular, we have the angle BAD equal to the angle CADj and 
the angle ADB equal to the adjacent angle ADC; therefore, the arc 
drawn from the vertex of an isosceles spherical triangle to the middle of 
the hose is perpendicular to the base and also bisects the vertical angle. 

80. Scholium. This proposition' and its corollary may also be 
proved by applying the isosceles triangle to its symmetrical tri- 
angle (65). 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 



A' 



81. Jff two angles of a spherical triangle are equals the triangle is 
isosceles. 

In the triangle ABC let B = C; then, 
AB = AC. 

For, let ^'jB'C be the polar triangle of ABC. 
Then, the sides J. '-B' and J.'C" are equal 
(69), and therefore the angles B' and C are 
equal (78). But since the angles jB' and C" 
are equal in the triangle A'B'C\ the sides AB 
and AC are equal in its polar triangle ABC. 
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PBOPOBrriON XXV.— THEOREM. 

82. Any ride of a apherieal triangle is less than the bum of the 
other two. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle; then, 
any side, as ^C, is less than the sum of the 
other two, AB and BCL 

For, in the corresponding triedral angle ^ 

formed at the centre , of the sphere, we ' " ^'^' 

have the angle AOC less than the sum of ^ 
the angles AOB and BOC (VI. 69); and 
since the sides of the triangle measure these angles, respectively, we 
hskYe AC < AB + BC 

83. Corollary. Any side, AB, of a spherical 
polygon ABCDE is less than the sum of all the 
other sides. 

PEOPOSmON XXVI.— THEOREM. 

84. Jn a epherieal triangle^ the greater side is opposite the greaier 
angle; and conversely . 

1st In the triangle iLBCsnpposejlBC>^C7jB; 
then, AC> AB. For, draw the arc BD making 
the angle DBC= DCB; then, the triangle BDC 
is isosceles (81), and i>(7= DB. Adding DA to 
each of these equals we have AC= DB -f- I^A. 
But DB-\-DA> AB (82) ; therefore, AC> AB. 

2d. Conversely, in the triangle ABC suppose AC> AB; then 
ABC> ACB. For, if ABC were equal to ACB, AC would be 
equal to AB (81), which is contrary to the hypothesis ; and if ABC 
were less than ACB, J. (7 would be less than AB, which is also con- 
trary to the hypothesis; therefore, ABC must be greater than ^C7jB. 

PROPOSITION XXVIL— THEOREM. 

85. If from the extremiiies of one side of a spherical triangle two arts 
of great circles are drawn to a point vnthin the triangle, the sum of 
these arcs is less than the sum of the other tu)o sides of the triangle. 
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In the spherical triangle ABC^ let the arcs 
BD and CD be drawn to any point D within the 
triangle; then, DB + DC <AB-\- AC 

For, produce BD to meet AC 'm E\ then we 
have DC<DE+ EC (82) ; and adding BD to 
both members ol^this inequality, we have DB -{- DC <. BE + EC 
In the same manner, we prove that BE '\- EC <. AB -{• AC \ 
therefore, i>^ + 2>C<uLB + -4 G / / , 

PROPOSITION XlVIIL— THEOEEM. i 

86. The sum of the sides of a convex spherical polygon is less than 
the circumference of a great circle. 

For, the sum of the face angles of the corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre of the sphere is less than four right angles 
(VL 70). 

PROPOSITION XXIX.—THEOREM. 

87. The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle is greater than 
two, and less than six, right angles. 

For, denoting the angles of a spherical triapgle 
by A, JB, C, and the sides respectively opposite to 
them in its polar triangle by a\ V, e', we have (70), 

^ = 180° — aV-B==180° — 6',C=180°— c', 

the sum of which is 

A + B-\- C= 640° — (a' + i' + e'). 

But a' + b' + e' < 860° (86); therefore, A + B+C> 180°; 
that is, the sum of the three angles is greater than two right angles. 
Also, since each angle is less than two right angles, their sum is less 
than six right angles. 

88. Corollary. A spherical triangle may have two or even three 
right angles ; also two or even three obtuse angles. 

89. Definitions. If a spherical triangle ABC has 
two right angles, B and (7, it is called a H-redbangular 
triangle ; and since the sides AB and A C must each 
pass through the pole of BC (58), the vertex A is 
that pole, and therefore AB and J. Care quadrants. 
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If a triangle has three right angles it is 
calle(} a trv^edangiUar triangle; each of 
its sides is a quadrant, and each vertex is 
the pole of the opposite side. Three planes 
passed through the centre of the sphere, 
each perpendicular to the other two (VI. 48), 
divide the surface of the sphere into eight 
tri-rectangular triangles, ABC, A'BC, etc. 





BATIO OF THE SUBFACES AND VOLUMES OF 8PHEBICAL 

FIGUBES. 

90. Definitions. A lune is a portion of the surface 
of a sphere included between two semi-circumferences 
of great circles ; as AMBNA, 

A spherical ungvla, or wedge, is a solid bounded by 
a lune and the two semicircles which intercept the 
lune on the surface of the sphere; as the solid 
ABMANB, The common diameter AB, of the semi- 
circles, is called the edge of the ungula; ^the lune is called its 
base, 

91. Definition, The excess of the sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle over two right angles is called the spherical excess. 

If the angles of a spherical triangle ABC are denoted by A, B 
and (7, and its spherical excess by E, and if a right angle is the unit 
employed in expressing the angles, we shall have 

E=A + B-{-G'-2. 




PBOPOSITION XXX.— THEOBEM. 

92. Tioo symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent. 
Let ABC and A^B'C be two symmetrical triangles with their 
homologous vertices diametrically opposite to each other on the 
sphere. Let P be the pole of the small circle which passes through 
the three points -4, B and C, The great circle arcs PA, PB, PCs 
are equal (36). 
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Draw the diameter POP' and the great 
circle arcs P'A', P'B', P'C; these arcs 
being equal, respectively, to PA, PB, PC, 
are also equal to each other. 

The triangles PAB, P'A'B', are mu- 
tually equilateral, and also isosceles; 
therefore, they are superposable (65) and 
are equal in area. For the same reason 
the triangle PAC is equivalent to the tri- 
angle P'-4'C', and PBC is equivalent to P'B'C. Therefore the 
triangle ABC, which is the sum of the triangles PAB, PAC ssid 
PBC, is equivalent to its symmetrical triangle A'B'C which is the 
sum of the triangles P'AB\ P'A'C and P'B'C. 

If the pole P should &11 without the triangle ABO, the triangle 
would be equivalent to the sum of two of the isosceles triangles 
diminished by the third ; but as the same thing would occur for the 
symmetrical triangle, the conclusion would be the same. 

93. Corollary I. If the arcs of two great 
circles, ACA\ BOB', intersect on the sur- 
face of a hemisphere, the sum of the oppo- 
site triangles ACB, A' OB', is equivalent to 
a lune whose angle is the angle ACB, 
formed by the great circles. 

For, completing the great circle BCB'C, 
the triangles ACB', ACB, are symmetri- 
cal, and therefore equivalent. Hence, the sum of ACB and ACB' 
is equivalent to the sum of ACB and ACB, that is, to the lune 
ACBC'A, whose angle is the angle ACB. 

94. Corollary II. The reasoning employed in the demonstration 
of the theorem may be applied also to the pyramids whose bases are 
two symmetrical triangles. Hence, two symmetrical spherical triangw- 
lar pyramids are equivalent 

Also by the reasoning in Corollary I. we infer that the sum of the 
volumes of two spherical triangular pyramids the sum of whose bases is 
equivalent io % lune, is equal to the volume of the ungvla whose base is 
thai lune. 

23 
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FBOFOSinON XXXL— THEOREM. 




96. A lune is to the surfaceofthe tphere aa the angle of the hme ie to 
four right anglee, 

l^iANBMA be a lune, and let J£KPbe 
the great circle whose poles are the ex- 
tremities of the diameter AB. 

Let the circumference of the circle MNP 
be divided into any number of equal parts 
JUoy oft, etc.; and let planes be passed 
through the diameter AB and each of the 
points of division. The whole surfsuse of 

the sphere will evidently be divided into equal lunes of which the 
given lune will contain the same number as there are parts in the 
arc MN. Hence, whether the number of the parts in MN and the 
number of the parts in the whole circumference MNP^ are commen- 
surable or incommensurable, the ratio of the lune ANBMA to the 
sur&ce of the sphere is the same as the ratio of the arc MN to the 
circumference MNP; or, since MN is the measure of the angle of 
the lune, and the circumference MNP is the measure of four right 
angles, the lune is to the sur&ce of the sphere as the angle of the 
lune is to four right angles. 

96. Corollary I. Two lunes, on the same or on equal spheres, are 
to each other as their angles. 

97. Corollary II. If we denote the surface of the tri-rectangular 
triangle by T, the surface of the whole sphere will be 87 (89); 
therefore, denoting the surface of the lune by L and its angle by A, 
the unit of the angle being a right angle, we have 



—,= --» whence L=TX2A. 
8r 4 



If, further, we take the tri-rectangular triangle as the unit of sur- 
face in comparing surfaces on the same sphere, we shall have 

L = 2A; 



that is, a right angle being the unit of angles, and the trirrecUmguUsr 
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triangle the unii qf^herical 9urfa/oes^ {he area of a hme is es^esaed ($ 
hoice Ua angle. 

98. Corollary III. The tri-reetangular tpherical pyramid (that 
whose base is the tri-rectangular triangle) being taken as the unit of 
volume, the same reasoning may be employed to prove that Ae 
volume of an vngula wUl be caressed by twice its angle. 



^ 




ngle. Q 




PROPOSITION XXXIL— THEOEEM. 

99. The area of a gpheriml triangle ia equal to its tpherieal exceea 
(the right angle being the unit of angles and the tri-rectangular 
triangle the unit of areas). 

For, let ABC be a spherical triangle. Complete the great circle 
ABACS', and produce the arcs AC and BC 
to meet this circle in A' and B'. 

We have, by the figure, 

ABC+A'BC =lune-4, 
ABC+AB'C =lunejB, 

and by (98) 

ABC+A'B'G=lujiea 

The sum of the first members of these equations is equal to twice 
the triangle ABC, phta the four triangles ABC, A'BC, AB'C, 
A'B'C, which compose the surface of the hemisphere. With the 
system of units adopted, the surface of the hemisphere is expressed 
by 4; therefore, denoting the area of the triangle ABC by K, and 
the numerical measures of its angles by A, B and C, we have (97), 

aS^-f 4 = 2^ + 2^ + 2(7, 
whence 

jSr=-4 + -B+ C — 2 = ^herieal exeeae. 

100. Corollary, The same reasoning, in connection with (94) and 
(98), may be employed to prove that, if Fis the volume of a spheri« 
cal triangular pyramid whose base is the spherical triangle ABC, 
and if the unit of volume is the volume of the tri-rectangular spheri* 
cal pyramid, we shall have 

V=A + B+ C—2. 
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101. SAottum, It must not be forgotten that the preceding resulti 
are merely the expression of the ratios of the figures considered to 
the adopted units. For example, suppose the angles of a spherical 
triangle are given in degrees as follows : A z=^ 80^, B = lOO^* 
C = 120^ ; then, reducing them to the right angle as the unity 

ir=«5_ + ioo i20^2 = t 

90 90 90 3 

therefore, the area of this triangle is f of the area of the tri-rectangu- 
lar triangle. 

Also, the volume of the spherical pyramid of which this triangle 
is the base is f of the volume of the tri-rectangular spherical 
pyramid. 

Hence, ako, it follows that the volumes of tuoo triangular tpherioal 
pyramids are to each other as the areas of their bases^ 
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102. The area of a spherical polygon is measured by (he sum of its 
angles minus the product of two right angles multiplied by the number 
of sides of the polygon less two. ^ 

Let ABODE be a spherical polygon. From ^'"^^'^K 
any vertex, as A, draw the diagonals AC, AD; / ^ ^ \^ 
the polygon will be divided into as many tri- ^ ^^i> 
angles as there are sides less two. Thesurfece V.^^ 
of each triangle is measured by the sum of its 
angles minus two right angles ; and the sum of all the angles of the 
triangles is equal to the sum of the angles of the polygon ; therefore 
the surface of the polygon is measured by the sum of its angles 
minus two right angles multiplied by the number of triangles, that 
is, by the number of sides of the polygon less two. 

103. OoroUary I. Denoting the number of sides of the polygon 
by n, the sum of its angles by 8, and its area by iT, then, with the 
adopted system of units, we have 

K=8—2(n — 2) = 8—2n + 4t. 

104. Corollary II. The tri-rectangular pyramid being taken as the 
unit of volume, the volume of any spherical pyramid will have the 
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same nttmerical expression as the area of its base ; that is, ike volume 
of a spherical pyramid is to the volwme of the Iri-rectangtUar pyramid 
as the base of the pyramid is to the tri-rectangular triangle. 

Now the volume of the tri-rectangular pyramid is one^ighth of the 
volume of the sphere, and the tri-rectangular triangle is one-eighth of 
the surface of the sphere ; therefore, the volume of a spherical pyramid 
is to the volums of the sphere as its base is to the smfaee of the sphere. 




8H0ETEST LINE ON THE SUEFACE OF A SPHERE 

BETWEEN TWO POINTS. 

PROPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

105. The shortest line that can be drawn on the surface of a sphere 
between two points is the arc of a greaJb circle^ not greater than a semir 
circumference, joining the two points. 

Let AB be an arc of a great circle, less than 
a semi-circumference, joining any two points A 
and B of the surface of a sphere ; and let G 
be any arbitrary point taken in that arc. Then 
we say that the shortest line from ^ to ^, on 
the surface of the sphere, must pass through C. 

From A and B as poles, with the polar dis- 
tances J. (7 and BG, describe circumferences on the surface; these 
circumferences touch at C and lie wholly without each other. For, 
let M be any point in the circumference whose pole is A, and draw 
the arcs of great circles AM, BM, forming the spherical triangle 
AMB. We have, by (82), AM + BM > AB, and subtracting from 
the two members of this inequality the equal arcs AM and A G, we 
have BM > BG\ therefore, M lies without the circumference whose 
pole is B. 

Now let AFOB be any line from A to ^, on the surface of the 
sphere, which does not pass through the point G, and which therefore 
cuts the two circumferences in different points, one in F, the other in 
O. Whatever may be the nature of the line AF, an equal line can 
be drawn from AU> G; for, if AG and AF be conceived to be drawn 
on two equal spheres having a common diameter passing through J., 
and therefore having their surfaces in coincidence, and if one of 

23 » 
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these sphereB be tarned upon the oommon diameter as an azisy the 
point A will be fixed and the point F will come into coincidence with 
C; the surfiMses of the two spheres continuing to coincide^ the line 
AF will then lie on the common sur&ce between A and C. For the 
same reasoUi a line can be drawn fiom J3 to C7, equal to BO, There- 
fore, a line can be drawn fiom Ato B, through Q equal to the sum 
of AF and B 0, and consequently less than any line AFOB that does 
not pass through (X The shortest line fiom AUi B therefore passes 
through Q that is, through any, or everyi point in AB ; oonsequmtly 
it most be the arc iUS itsel£ 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE THREE BOUND BODIES. 



THE CYUNDEE. 




1. DxFXNiTioN. The ares of the convex^ or lateral, surface of a 
cylinder is called its lateral area. 

2. Definition. A prism is inecribed in a 
cylinder when its bases are inscribed in the 
bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABCDEF is inscribed in 
the base of a cylinder, planes passed 
through the sides of the polygon, parallel 
to the elements of the cylinder, intersect 
the cylinde:!^ in parallelograms, ABB'A'^ 
etc. (VIII. 6), which evidently determine 
a prism inscribed in the cylinder. 

3. D^niiion. A prism is drewtMcribed about a cylinder when its 
bases are circumscribed about the bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABCD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cylinder, planes 
passed through the sides of the polygon, 
parallel to the elements of the cylinder, 
will evidently contain the elements, aa\ 
W, etc., drawn at the points of contact, 
and be tangent to the cylinder in these 
elements. The intersection of these 
planes with the plane of the upper base 
of the cylinder will therefore determine 
a polygon A'B'C'D\ equal to ABCD, 

circumscribed about the upper base, and a prism will be formed whicli 
is circumscribed about the cylinder. 
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4 Df^niiwn. A rigid ieetum of a cjlin- 
der 18 a section made bj a plane perpen- 
dicular to its elements ; as abedef. 

The intersection of the same plane with 
an inscribed or circamscribed prism is a 
right section of the prism. 




6. Definition, Similar eyUnden of revolution are those which 
are generated by similar rectangles revolving about homologous 
sides. 



PEOPOSmON L— THEOBEM. 



6. A cyKnder i$ ihe limU of the interibed and cireufnoeribed priema, 
Ae number of whose faeea is indtfiniJMf inereaeed. 

Let any polygon abed be inscribed in the base of the cylinder ac' 
and at the vertices of this polygon let 
tangents be drawn to the base of the 
cylinder forming the circumscribed poly- 
gon ABCD. Upon these polygons as 
bases let prisms be formed, inscribed in, 
and circumscribed about, the cylinder. 
We shall assume, as evident, that the 
convex sur&ce of the cylinder is greater 
than that of the inscribed prism and 
less than that of the circumscribed 
prism.* 

Suppose the arcs ai, ie, etc, to be bisected and polygons to hm 
formed having double the number of sides of the first; and upon 
these as bases suppose prisms to be constructed, inscribed and circum- 
scribed, as before; and let this process be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. The difierence between the convex surface of the 
inscribed prism and that of the corresponding circumscribed prism 
will continually diminish and approach to zero as its limit There 

* A proof, however, can be given analogous to that of (V. 32). 
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fi)re these convex suifaces themselves approach tu the convex suriace 
of the cylinder as their common limit 

At the same time, it is evident that the volumes of the inscribed 
and eircnmscribed prisms approach to the volume of the cylinder as 
their common limit 

7. Scholium. In the preceding demonstration, the baseofthecylin- 
der is not required to be a circle, but may be any closed convex 
curve. We have, however, tacitly asaumed that the curve ia the 
limit of the perimeters of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons ; 
a principle which was rigorously proved in the case of regular poly- 
gons inscribed in a circle. 



PEOPOSITIOH n.— THEOEEII. 

8. Ths lateral area of a cylinder is equal to the prodvet </ the 
perimder of a right seetioa of the oifliader by an tiemeni of the 
mrfaee. 

Let ABCDEF be the base and AA ' any r' X' 

element of a cylinder, and let the curve 
lAedefhe any right section of the sur&ce. 
Denote the perimeter of the right section 
by P, the element A A' by E, and the lat- 
eral area of the cylinder by & 

Inscribe in the cylinder a prism 
ABCDEFA' of any number of iaces. 
The right section, abedef, of this prism will 
be a polygon inscribed in the right section 
of the cylinder formed by the same plane. 

Denote the lateral area of the prism by s, and tbe perimeter of its 
right section by p ; then, the lateral edge of the prism being equal 
to j; we have ("VTI. 16), 

$=pXE. 

Let the nnmber of lateral faces of the prism be indefinitely increased, 
as in the preceding proposition ; then s approaches indefinitely to 8 
as its limit, and p approaches to P; therefore, at tb6 limit* we havn 
(V.Sl), 

S=PX K 
23»» s 
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9/ Corollary L The lateral area of a right cylinder is equal to the 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

10. OoroUary IL Let a cylinder of revolution be 
generated by the rectangle whose sides are JB and H 
revolving about the side H. Then, JB is the radius of 
the base, and ^T is the altitude of the cylinder. The 
perimeter of the base is 2xJi (V. 40), and hence, for 
the lateral area S we have the expression 

S = 2icRK 

The area of each base is xJi' (V. 43) ; hence the taUd area T of 
the cylinder of revolution, is expressed by 

T= 2tcS.H+ 2xJi« = 2rtSiH+ E). 



11. Corollary UL Let S and s de- 
note the lateral areas of two similar 
cylinders of revolution (4) ; T and t 
their total areas; JB and r the radii 
of their bases ; H and h their alti- 
tudes. The generating rectangles be- 
ing similar, we have (UL 12) 





\h 




therefore, 



S 

8 



H R H+R 

h r A -j- r * 



2kRH B H H* 

2wrA r h A* 



JB' 



T ^ 2irJ2(J5r+Jg) ^ R H+R ^B^_ ^ 
i "" 2w(A + r) "" r ' A + r ■" A* "~ r*' 

That is, the laieral areas, or the total areas, of similar cylinders of revo • 
hUion are to each other as the sqiuires of their altitudes, or as the squares 
of the radii of their bases. 
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PROPOSITION IIL— PROBLEM. 

12. The volume of a cylinder ia equal to the product of its bcL8e by Hi 
uUitude. 

Let the volume of the cylinder be denoted 
by Vf its base by B, and its altitude by £ 
Let the volume of an inscribed prism be de- 
noted by V\ and its base by B'; its altitude 
will also be H^ and we shall have (VII. 38) 

V' = B'XH. 

Let the number of &ces of the prism be ^ 
indefinitely increased, as in (8) ; then the limit 
of F is F, and the limit of S' is J5 ; therefore (V. 31), 

f=5x-h; 

13. CoroUary I. Let V be the volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
R the radius of its base, and H its altitude ; then the area of its 
base is itR^ (V. 43) ; and therefore 

m 

14. CoroUary IJ. Let V and v be the yolumes of two similar cjl- 
inden of revolution ; S and r the radii of their bases ; S and h 
their altitudes; then, the generating rectangles being similar, «e 
have 

- = ^ 

and 



v~ nr'h ~ r'' h h* 






that is, Ae volumes of similar cylinders of revolution are to each other 
as ihe cubes of their attitudes, or as the cubes of their radiL 
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THE CONE. 

16. Definition. The ares of the convex, or lateral, 8ur£Eu» of a oonA 
18 called its lateral area, 

16. D^nitian. A pyramid is tMeribed in a 
eone when its base is inscribed in the base of 
the cone, and its vertex coincides with the 
vertex of the cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is inscribed in the base 
of a cone and planes are passed through its 
sides and the vertex S of the cone, these 
planes intersect the convex surface of the 
cone in right lines (VllL 18) and determine 
a pyramid inscribed in the cone. 

17. D^nUion. A pyramid is d/reumr 
scribed about a cone when its base is cir- 
cumscribed about the base of the cone, and 
its vertex coincides with the vertex of the 
cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cone, its points of con- 
tact with the base being a, b, e, d, and 
planes are passed through its sides and the 
vertex S of the cone, these planes will be tangent to the cone m 
the elements Sa, Sb, etc. (VUL 21), and will determine a pyramid 
circumscribed about the cone. 

18. Definition. A iiranoaiei cone is the portion of a cone included 
between its base and a plane cutting its convex surface. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to. 
the base, the truncated cone is called a 
Jruutum of a cone; as AB CD-abed. The 
altitude of a frustum is the perpendicular 
distance Tt between its bases. 

If a pyramid is inscribed in the cone, 
the cutting plane determines a' truncated 
pyramid inscribed in the truncated cone; 
and if a pyramid is circumscribed about 




S 






y// / 



r-'\ 
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&a (xme, the cutting plane determines a truncated pjrramid circum- 
scribed about the truncated cone. 

19. D^mUum. In a cone of revolution, as 
8-ABC, generated by the revolution of the 
right triangle SAO about the axis SO, all the 
elements, SA, SB, etc., are equal ; and any ele- 
ment is called the alant height of the eone. 

In a cone of revolution, the portion of an ele- ? 

ment included between the parallel bases of a /,. 

&uatum, as Aa, or Bh, is called the slant height aC4 

of the Jrustwn. a^- - — 

20. Definition. Similar cones of revohUion are those which are 
generated hj similar right triangles revolving about homologous 
rides. 

PKOPOKTION IV.— THEOBEM. 

21. A cone u the UmU of the imeribed and oiraumaa-ibed pyramids, 
the number oj whoee facet if ind^nileb/ increased. 

The demonstration is precisely the same as that of Proposition I., 
substituting a cone for a cylinder, and pyramids for prisms. 

22. Corollary. A frustum of a cone is the limit of the frustums of 
the inscribed and circumscribed £rustums of pyramids, the number 
of whose fiices is indefinitely increased. 

PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

23. The lateral area of a eone of revolviion w equal to the product 
of the eireumference ofiU base by half its slant height 

Let 8-MNPQ be a cone generated by the ^ 

revolution of the right triangle 80M about 
the axis 80. Denote its lateral area by 8, 
the circumference of its base by C, and its 
slant height SMhj L. 

Circumscribe about the base any r^^lar 
polygon ABCD, and upon this polygon as a ^ 
base conBtmct a regular pyramid 8-ABCD c 

circumscribed about the cone. Denote the a 
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lateral area of the pyramid by t, and the perimeter d its base oy 
p ; its slant height is the same as that of the cone, since it is an ele- 
ment of contact, as SMot SN; therefore, we have (YII. 47), 
L 

The number of lateral faces of the pyramid being indefinitely in- 
creased, I approaches indefinitely to S, and p approaches indefinitely 
to C; therefore, at the limit, we have ^V. 31), 

24. OoroUary I. If £ is the radius of the base, we have C= Sx/I 
(V. 40); hence 

The area of the base being icif , the total area T of the cone Is 
T = kBL + «B * = jr£ (£ + B). 

26. OoroUary II. Hence, by the same process as was employed in 
(11), we can prove that the lateral areas, or the toial areat, of nmilar 
eones of revolution are to each other at Vie squarei of their ilatii heights, 
or as the squares of their alHiudes, or as the squares of the radU of 
tlieir bases. 

PBOPOsrrioH vi.— theobem. 

26. The lateral area of a frustum of a eone of revolution is equal to 
ike half man of the droumferenees of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height. 

The plane which cuU off the frustum s 

MNI^ from the cone 8-MNP, also outs 
off from any circumsoribed pyramid a 
frustum, as ABCDa, the lateral area of 
which is equal to the half sum of the pe- 
rimeters of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height Mm (VII. 48). When the number 
of &ce8 of the frustum of the pyramid is a 
indefinitely increased, its lateral area ap- : 

proachea indefinitely to that of the frustum 
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of the cone, and the perimeters of its bases approach indefinitely to 
the circumferences of the bases of the frustum of the cone ; and the 
slant height Mm is common. Hence, if we express by area Mm^ 
the area of the surface generated by the revolution of Mm about 
the axis, which is the lateral a/ea of the frustum of the cone ; and 
by etre. OJf, and dre. om, the circumferences of the bases whose radii 
are OM and om ; we shall have, at the limit, 

area Mm = ^ (eire. OM + circ. om) X Mm. 

27. CoToUary, Let IK be the radius of a 
section of the frustum equidistant from its 
bases; then, ZK'=i(Oif + om), (1. 124), and 
since circumferences are proportional to their 
radii, dre. ZK'= ^(circ OM •\' dre. onC)\ 

therefore, 

area Mm = d^re. IK X Mm\ 

that is, ihe lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revolution ia equal 
to the dreumference of a section equidistant from its bases multiplied by 
its slant hdghL 

PROPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 

28. The volume of any cone is equal to one-third of the product of 
its base by its aUitude. 

Let the volume of the cone be denoted by 
F, its base by B, and its altitude by H. 

Let the volume of an inscribed pyramid be 
lenoted by F', and its base by 5'; its alti- 
tude will also be JS", and we shall have 
(VII 54), 

r = i5'xJH; 

When the number of lateral faces of the 
pyramid is indefinitely increased, F' approaches indefinitely to Vt 
and B' to B; therefore, at the limit, we have 




V=iBxS^ 
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29. Corollary L If the cone is a cone of revolution, let BhethA 
radius of the base, then B = itB\ and we have 

V=i7t.B\H. 

80. Corollary U. Let B and r be the radii of the bases of two 
similar cones of revolution ; H and h their altitudes, V and v their 
volumes ; then, the generating triangles being similar^ we have 

?=^ 

h r 

and hence 

r_^ in.B\H ^B' S^H^^Bl^ 

that is, dmUar eones of revohddon are to each other as the cubes of their 
aUUtides, or as the cubes of the radii of their bcues. 



PROPOSITION Vm.— THEOREM. 

31. A frustum of any cone is equivalent to the sum of three cones 
whose common oMUude is the altitude of the frustum, and whose bases 
are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional between 
the bases of ihe frustum. 

Let V denote the volume of the frustum, 
B its lower base, b its upper base, and h its 
altitude. 

Let V denote the volume of an inscribed 
frustum of a pyramid, B' its lower base, and b' 
its upper base; its altitude will also be h, and we shall have 
(Vn. 59), 

When the number of lateral faces of the irustum of a pyramid is 
indefinitely increased, V, B' and b\ approach indefinitely to T^ jB 
and b, respectively ; therefore, at the limit, we have 

V=\h{B^b + VBbl 
which is the algebraic expression of the theorem. 
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32. OyroUary. If the frastam is that pf a oone of levolutioiiy and 
ihe radii of its bases are R and r, we shall have 

B = n.R\ h = x.r\ \/m = ic.Br, 



and consequently, 



F=ix.A(ii« + r« + JBr). 




THE 8PHEEE. 

83. DefmUion, A spherical segmerU is a portion of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The sections of the sphere made by the parallel planes are the 
baseg of the segment ; the distance of the planes is the altitude of the 
segment 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF about the axis EF; and let Aa 
and Bb be two parallels, perpendicular to the axis. 
The solid generated by the figure ABba is a spheri- 
cal segment ; the circles generated by Aa and Bb are 
its bases ; and a& is its altitude. 

K two parallels Aa and TE are taken, one of 
which is a tangent at E, the solid generated by the 
figure EAa is a spherical segment having but one 
base, which is the section generated by Aa, The segment is still in- 
cluded between two parallel planes, one of which is the tangent 
plane at E, generated by the line ET. 

34. Definition, A zone is a portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The circumferences of the sections of the sphere made by the 
parallel planes are the bases of the zone ; the distance of the planes 
is its altiivde, 

A zone is the curved surface of a spherical segitient 

In the revolution of the semicircle EBF about EF, an arc AB 
generates a zone ; the points A and B generate the bases of the zone ; 
and the altitude of the zone is ab. 

An arc, EA, one extremity of which is in the axis, generates a 

24* 
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cone of one base, which is the circumference described by the ex- 
tremity A. 

35. Definition. When a semicircle revolves about its diameter, the 
solid generated by any sector of the semicircle is called a q>herieal 
sector. 

Thus, when the semicircle EBF revolves about EF, the circular 
sector COD generates a spherical sector. 

The spherical sector is bounded by three curved surfaces ; namely, 
the two conical surfaces generated by the radii OC and OD, and the 
aeone generated by the arc CD. This zone is called the base of the 
spherical sector. 



PROPOSITION IX.— LEMMA. 

36. The area of the surface generated by a i^aight line revolving 
ahovi an axis in its plane, is equual to the projection of the line on the 
axis multiplied by (he circumference of the circle whose radius is the 
perpendicular erected at the middle of (he line and terminated by the 
axis 

Let AB be the straight line revolving about 
the axis XY; ah its projection on the axis ; 01 
the perpendicular to it, at its middle point Z, 
terminating in the axis ; then, 

area AB = ai X circ OL 

For, draw IK perpendicular, and AH par- 
allel to the axis. The area generated by AB is 
that of a frustum of a cone ; hence (27), 

area AB = AB X circ IK, 

Now the triangles ABJE[ and lOK, having their sides perpendicular 
each to each, are similar (III. 88), hence 

^-ff or ab:AB = IK: 01, 

or, since circumferences are proportional to their radii. 




ab I AB = drc IK: circ 01^ 



whence 
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* therefore, 



AB X drc IK= ab X eirc 01, 



area AB = oi X ctre. OL 



If AB is taken parallel to the axis, the result is 
the same, and in &ct has already been proved, since 
in this case the surface generated is that of a cylin- 
der whose radius is 01 and whose altitude is db (9). 



A 
1 

B 



a 


h 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOBEM. 

37. The area of a zone is equal to the product of its aUUude by ihs 
evrcumference of a great circle. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF^hoxxt the axis EF\ and let the 
arc AD generate the zone whose area is required. 

Let the arc AD be divided into any number of 
equal parts, AB, BC, CD. The chords AB, BG, 
CD, form a regular broken line, which differs from a 
portion of a regular polygon only in this, that the 
arc subtended by one of its sides, as AB, is not 
necessarily an aliquot part of the whole circumfer- 
ence. The sides being equidistant from the centre, a circle described 
with the perpendicular 01, let fall from the centre upon any side, 
would touch all the sides and be inscribed in the regular broken line. 
Drawing the perpendiculars Aa, Bb, Co, Dd, we have by the preced- 
ing Lemma, 

area AB = a6 X ci^c. 0% 
area BC = 6c X cire, 01, 
area CD =cd X cire. 01, 

the sum of which is 




or 



area ABCD = (a6 + 6c + cd) X dre. 01, 



area AB CD = ad X oire. OL 



This being true whatever the number of sides of the regular broken 
line, let that number be indefinitely increased ; then area ABCD, 
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generated by the broken line, approaches indefinitely to the area of 
the zone generated by the arc AD, and cire. 01 approaches indefi< 
nitely to dre. OJE, or the circumference of a great circle ; hence, at 
the limit, we have 

area of zone AD = od X cire, OE, 

which establishes the theorem. 

88. Corollary I. Let 8 denote the surface of the xone whose alti- 
tude is H, the radius of the sphere being B ; then, 

8 = 2TtRK 

39. Corollary II. Zones on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, 
are to each other as their altitudes. 

40. Corollary III. Let the arc AD generate a zone 
of a single base ; its area is 

Ad X 27z.OA = 7:.Ad X ^1jB = ^r. J2?(IIL 47); 

that is, a zone of one base i$ equivalent to the drde 
whose radius is (he chord of the generating are of the 
zone. 

PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

41. The area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the product of its 
diameter by the circumference of a greed circle. 

Thia foUowB directly from L pfecediBg proposition, since the snr^ 
£Eice of the whole sphere may be regarded as a zone whose altitude is 
the diameter of the sphera 

42. Corollary I. Let 8 denote the area of the sur&ce of a sphere 
whose radius is B ; then 

5=27riiX 2jB = 47rJ2«; 

that is, the surface of a sphere is equivalent to four great circles. 

43. Corollary 11. Let 8 and 8' be the surfaces of two spheres 
whose radii are B and B ' ; then, 

8 ^ AnB* (2By B' 
8' "" 4;ri2'« ■" (2By ~" JB'«' 

hence, the surfaces of two iipheres are to each other as the squares of 
iheir diameters, or as the squares of their radii, 
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PEOPOSITION XIL— LEMMA. 

44. Jff a triangle revolves abotd an axis dttiated in its plane and 
passing through the vertex voUhovi crossing its surface, the volume 
generated is equal to the area generated by the base muMplied by one- 
third of the altitude. 

Let ABC be the triangle revolving about an axis XY passing 
through the vertex A ; then, the volume generated is equal to the 
area generated by the base BC multiplied by one-third of the alti- 
tude AD. 

We shall distinguish three cases : 

1st When one of the sides of the triangle, as AB, lies in the axis. 
(Pigs. 1 and 2.) 

]Hg.L Fig. 2. 

O 





Draw CE perpendicular to the axis. According as this perpen- 
dicular falls within the triangle (Fig. 1) or without it (Pig. 2), the 
volume g;enerated is the sum or the difference of the cones generated 
by the right triangles ACE and BCE. The volumes of these cones 
are (29), 

vol. ACE = \'ic. W^ X AE, 

vol. BCE ^ \ic .CE" X BE\ 

if we take their sum, we have in Pig. 1, AE + BE= AB; if we 
take their difference, we have in Tig.2,AE — BE = AB; there- 
fore, in either case, 

vol.ABC=^it.CE*XAB=^i:.CEX CEXAB; 

or, since CE X AB and BCX ^D are each double the area of the 
triangle, (IV. 13), 

vol ABC^iTt. CE X BCX AD. 

But w . CE X BC is the measure of the surface generated by SC 
(24) ; therefore, 

vol. ABC = area BCXi AD. 
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2d. When the triangle has only the 
vertex A in the axis, and the base BG 
when produced meets the axis in F 
(Fig. 3). ^ 

The volume generated is then the 
difference of the volumes generated by the triangles J. C!F and ABF^ 
and, by the first case, these volumes are 

vol. ACF= area FC X iAD, 
vol. ABF = area FB X \aD, 

the difference of which is 

vol. ABC = (area FC-- area FB) X ^AD = area BC X iAD. 

8d. When the triangle has only the vertex A in the axis, and the 
base BCiB parallel to the axis (Figs. 4 and 5). 



ng.4. 



Fig. ft. 



O D 





A K 



The volume generated is the sum (Fig. 4), or the difference (Fig. 
6), of the volumes generated by the right triangles ABD and A CD. 

Draw ^JJand CJ^ perpendicular to the axis. The volume gener- 
ated by the triangle ABD is the difference of the volumes of the 
cylinder generated by the rectangle ADBH and the cone generated 
by the triangle ABH\ therefore, 

vol. ABD = -K . AD* XBD — ^Tt. AD* X BD = \it.Xn* X BD 
^ 2^. AD XBDX iAD, 

or, since 2n . AD X BD is the lateral area of the cylinder gener- 
ated by the rectangle AHBD (9), 

vol ABD = area BDX\AD; 
and in the same manner we have 



vol. ACD = area CD X \AD. 
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Taking the sum of these (Fig. 4), or their difference (Fig. S), we 

have 

vol. ABC= area BC X \AD. 

llierefore, in all cases, the volume generated by the triangle is equal 
to the area generated by its base multiplied by one-third of its 
altitude. 



<^^^jL^ 




PROPOSITION Xni.— THEOREM. 

45. The volume of a spherical sector is equal to the area of the zone 
" which forms its base multiplied by one-third the radius of the sphere. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF ^hoMt the axis EF\ and let the 
circular sector AOD generate a spherical sector 
whose volume is required. 

Inscribe in the arc AD a regular broken line 
ABCD, as in Proposition X., forming with the 
radii OA and OD a regular polygonal sector 
OABCD. Decompose this polygonal sector into 
triangles AOB, BOC, COD, by drawing radii to 
its vertices. Taking the sides AB, BC, CD, as bases, the perpen- 
dicular 01 from the centre upon any side is the common altitude 
of these triangles. 

■ The volume generated by the polygonal sector is the sum of the 
volumes generated by the triangles, and the volume generated by 
any triangle is equal to the area generated by its base multiplied by 
one- third of its altitude 01 (44) ; therefore, 

vol OABCD = area ABCD X — • 

3 

When the number of sides of the regular polygonal sector is in- 
definitely increased, vol. OABCD approaches indefinitely to the 
volume of the spherical sector OAD, area ABCD to the area of the 
zone AD, and 01 to the radius OA of the sphere ; therefore, at the 
limit, we have 

vol. spherical sector OAD = zone A D X ^OA ; 

which establishes the theorem. 
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PBOPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

46. The volume of a sphere is equal to the area of ita suffoM tn/uUir 
plied by one4h%rd of Ob radius. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition ; for, if a cu> 
cular sector is increased until it becomes the semicircle which gener- 
ates the sphere, the spherical sector which it generates becomes the 
sphere itself, and its sur&ce becomes the sur&ce of the sphere. 

47. Corollary I. If F denotes the volume of a sphere whose radius 
18 jB, we have (42) 

Or, if 2> is the diameter of the sphere, whence !>• = (2Kf = 8R\ 

48. Corollary II. The volumes of two spheres are to each other as the 
cubes of their radi% or as the cubes of (heir diameters. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

49. The solid generated by a circular segment revolving about a 
diameter exterior to it, is equivalent to one-sixth of the cylinder whose 
radius is the chord of the segment and whose aititude is the projection 
of that chord on the axis. 

Let ANBIA be a circular segment revolving 
about the diameter EF, and ah the projection of 
the chord AB on the axis. The volume generated 
is the difference of the volumes generated by the 
circular sector A OB and the triangle A OB, Draw- 
ing 01 perpendicular to AJB, we have (46), (44), 
(88) and (36), 

vol sph, sector A OB ^= zone AB X iOA = i'K. OA'.ab, 
vol triangle AOB = area AB X iOJ = ^n .Ol* . ab, 

the difference of which gives 

voL segment ANB = |5r(QT — GT*) X ab. 
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But S3' -^ ^' = IT « ilB'; hence 

voL segment ANB = ^tt . AB^ . oi, 

which establishes the theorem, since v . AB^ • ab ii the volustie of the 
cylinder whose radius is AB and whose altitude is ab (IS). 

PBOPOsrrioN xvl— theorem. 

60. The volume of a spherical segment is equal io the half sum of its 
bases multiplied by its altitude plus the vohme of a sphere qf which 
that altitude is the diamster. 

Lot Aa and Bb be the radii of the bases of a 
spherical segment, and ab its altitude, so that the 
segment is generated by the revolution of the figure 
ANBba about the axis EF. 

The segment is the sum of the solid generated by 
the circular segment ANB and the frustum of a cone 
generated by the trapezoid ABba ; hence, denoting 
the volume of the spherical segment by F, we have 
f49) and (32), 

V=ii^.IS^.cA + ^^.{W + Ii^ + Bb.Aa).ab. 

Drawing AH parallel to EF, we have BIT =^ Bb — Aa, and 
hence 

EE* = BP'\'Aa' — 2Bb.Aa, 
and 




UP = Jff • + BB^ = ab' + BP + J^ — 2Bb.Aa. 
8 ibstituting this value of XB\ we have, after reduction, 

V= i{^ .M* + ^ .'Ja^) . ab + i^ .aP, 

which establishes the theorem, since v .ISb^ and tt . 3a' represent the 

bases of the segment, and ^9r . oi* is the volume of the sphere whose 
diameter is ab (47). 

61. Corollary. Denoting the radii of the bases of the spherical 
segment by B and r, and its altitude by h, we have, for its volume, 

r= ix(i2* 4- r')A 4- ^TT . h\ 

25 T 
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If the po^t A coincides with E, the npper base becomes cero, and 
the BoUd generated becomes a segment of one base. Theinfore, 
making r = in Uie above expneeion, the volume of a spherical 
Mgnient of one base is 



PEOPOSinON XVIL— THEOEEM. 

62. Thtvoluimeo/ atiAeriaUpyrctmidia equaltotheareao/ilBbage 
multiplied by one^hird of the radiu» of ihe sphere. 

For, let V denote the volume of a spherical pjTamid, and t the 
area of the spherical polygon which ibnus its base. Let V, SxaA 
S denote the vnlune, snr&oe and radius of the sphere; then 
(Vm. 104), 



-• whence « = 



But ■~ = ^B (46) ; therefore, 
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BXERCISES m ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 



In order to make tihese exercises progresaiYe as to difficolly, and to bring 
tihem fiiirly within the grasp of the student at the snooesriye stages of his 
progress, many of them are aooompanied by diagrams in which the necessary 
auxiliary lines are drawn, or by references to the articles in the Geombibt 
on which the exercise immediately depends, or by botL These aids are less 
and less freely given in the later exercises, and the student is finaUy left 
wholly to his own resources. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK L 

THEOREMS. 

1. The sum of the three straight lines drawn from any pmnt 
within a tsriangle to the three vertices, is less than the.sum 
and greater than the half sum of the three sides of the tri- 
angle (L 33, 66). 



2. The medial line to any side of a triangle is less than the 
half sum of the other two sides, and greator than the excess 
of that half sum above half the third ade (I. 66, 67, 112). 



3. The sum of the three medial lines of a triangle is less 
than the perimeter (sum of the three sides), and greater than 
the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 



4. If from two points, A and jB, on the same 
side of a straight line JKAT, straight lines, AP^ JBF^ 
are drawn to a point P in that line, making with it 
equal angles APM and JBPN, the sum of the lines 
jiPand JBPla less than the sum of any other two 
lines, AQ and BQ, drawn irom A and B to any 
other point Q in MN(l, 38, 66). 

n* 
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5. If ^m two points, A and B, on oppofflte odes 
of a Btraigbt line MN^ straight lines ^P, BP^ are 
drawn to a pomt Pin diat line, making with it equal 
angles AFN and BPN, the difference of the Ihies 
AF and BP is greater than the difference of any 
other two straight lines AQ and BQ, drawn from A 
and B to any other point Q in MI>f, 

6. The three straight lines joining the middle points of the sides of a tri 
angle divide the triangle into fonr equal triangles (L 122). 

7. The straight line AF which bisects the angle ex- 
terior to the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle ABC^ 
is parallel to the base BC. 

8. In any right triangle, the straight line drawn from 
the vertex of the right angle to the middle of the hy- 
potenuse is equal to one-half the hypotenuse (L 121, 
38,46). 

9. If one of the acute angles of a right triangle is double the other, the 
hypotenuse is double the shortest side (Ex. 8), (I. 69, 86, 90). 

10. If ABC is any right triangle, and if from 
the acute angle A, AD is drawn cutting BCin E 
and a parallel to ACmD so ihAtED = 2AB; 
then, the angle 2>J. (7 is one-third the aqgle BAG. 
(Ex. 8), (I. 69, 86, 49). 

11. 1£ BG \& the base of an isosceles triangle ABC^ and BD is drawn 
perpendicular to J.C, the angle DBG is equal to one-half the angled. 
(L 73). 



12. If from a variable point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle parallels to the sides are drawn, a parallelogram is formed 
whose perimeter is constant. 

13. K from a variable point P in the base of an isos- 
celes triangle ABC^ perpendiculars, PM^ PN, to the aides, 
are drawn, the sum of PM and PiV'is constant, and equal 
to the perpendicular from G upon AB (L 104, 83). 





What modification of this statement is required when Pis taken in BC 
pi-oduw^d? 
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14. If from any point within an equilateral triangle, per- 
pendiculars to the three sides are drawn, the sum of these 
lines is constant, and equal to the perpendicular from any 
vertex upon the opposite side (Ex. 13). 




"What modification of this statement is required when the point is taken 
without the triangle? 



15. If ABC is an equilateral triangle, and if BD and 
CD bisect the angles B and C, the lines DE, JDFj paral- 
lel to AB, AC, respectiyely, divide BC into three equal 
parts. 




16. The locus of aU the points which are equally distant from two inter- 
secting straight lines consists of two perpendicular lines (L 126, 25). 

What is the locus of all the points which are equally distant from two 
parallel lines? 



17. Let the three medial lines of a triangle ABC 
meet io 0. Let one of them, AD, be produced to G, 
making D0= DO, and join CG. Then, the sides of 
the triangle OCG are, respectively, two-thirds of the 
medial lines of ABC (L 134). 

Also, if the three medial lines of the triangle OCG 
be drawn, they will be respectively equal to } AB, iBC 
wad i AC 

18. In any triangle ABC, if AD is -drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC, and AE bisecting the angle BAC, the 
angle DAJE is equal to one-half the difiference of the 
angles B and C (L 68). 



19. If BE bisect the angle ^ of a triangle ABC, 
and CjF bisects the exterior angle A CD, the angle E 
is equal to one-half the angle A, 




A 



B D E 




20. If from the diagonal BD of a square ABCD, BE is 
cut off equal to BC, and EF is drawn perpendicular to BD, 
then, DE=EF=Fa 




i 
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21. If E and Fvx^ the middle points of the oppo- 
site sides, ^2>, BC^ of a paiaJlelogram ABCD, the 
straight lines BE, DF, trisect the diagonal AG. 



22. The som of the four lines drawn to the vertioes of a quadrilateral from 
any point except the intersection of the diagonals, is greater than the sum 
of the diagonals. 



23. The straight lines joining the middle points of 
the adyaoent ndes of any quadrilateral, form a paral- 
lelogram whose perimeter is equal to the sum of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral (L 122). 




24. The intersection of the straight lines 
which join the middle points of oppofflte sides 
of any quadrilateral, is the middle point of the 
straight line which joins the middle points of 
the diagonals (L 122, 108, 109). 




25. The four bisectors of the angles of a 
quadrilateral form a second quadrilateral, the 
opposite angles of which are supplementary. 



If the first quadrilateral is a parallelogram, the second is a rectangle. If 
the first is a rectangle, the second is a square. 

A B D 

26. A parallelogram is a symmetrical figure with re- /\^^/ 



spect to its centre (intersection of the diagonals), (L 140). 



B 9 




27. If in a parallelogram ABCD, E and O are 
any two symmetrical points in the sides AD^ BC, 
and F and H any two symmetrical points in the 
sides AB, DC, the figure EFGH is a parallelo- 
gram concentric with ABCD. 



28. If the diavneters (L 140) EO, FH, joining symmetrical ^ 
points in the opposite sides of a square ABCDy are perpen- 
dicular to each other, the lines joining their extremities form 
a second square* EFGH, concentric with ABGD. 
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PROBLEM. 

29. A bilHaid-ball is placed at any point Pof a rectangular table ABCD. 
in what direction must it be struck to cause it to return to the 
same point P, after impinging successively on the four sides of 
the table, the ball, before and after impinging on a side, moving 
in lines which make equal angles with the side ? 

What is the length of the whole path described by the ball? 
Show that it is the shortest path that can be described by the 
ball touching the four sides and returning to the same point 




GEOMETRY.— BOOK H. 



THEOREMS. 



30. The circle is a symmetrical figure with respect to any diameter, or 
with respect to its centre. 

B 



31. If P is any point within a drde whose centre is 0, 
and APOB is the diameter through P, then, AP is the 
least, and PB the greatest, distance ftom P to the cir- 
cumference. 




32. Prove the correctness of the follow-, 
ing method of drawing a tangent to a given 
circumference 0, ftom a given point A 
without it 

With radius A and centre A^ describe 
an arc BOB^. With centre 0, and radius 
equal to the diameter of the given ciide, 
describe arcs intersecting the first in B and 
B\ Join OB, OB', intersecting the 
given drcumference in T, T\ Then ATy 
A T', are tangents. 



33. The j[>i8ectors of the angles contained by 
the oppofflte sides (produced) of an inscribed 
quadrilateral intersect at right angles. 

25** 
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34. If from the middle pcnnt A olaa aro BC, any 
chorda AD, AE ore drawn, inteiBeoting the chord BC 
in F and Q. FDEO is an inacriplible quadrilate- 
ral. (H 99.) 



35. ff -d'B^C'isatriangleiiiBcribed 
b another triangle ABC, the three rar- 
cuiuferencea circnmacribed about the tri- 
angles .i^'C, BA'C CA'B', mter- 
sect in a common point P. 

Let fbe the intersection of two (^ the 
circuinfereaoes, and prove that the tlurd 
most pass through P (H 99). 



36. The perpendicolarB from the an^es upon the oppocdte sidea of a tri- 
angle are the blBeotOTB of the angles of the triangle ftnmed by joining tlie 
feet of the perpeadioulaiB (IL 58, 99). 

37. If two draumferences are tangent istenially, and the radius of the 
larger is the diameter of the amaLer, then, any chord of the larger drawn 
frtim the point of contact is bisected by the drcamference of the smaller 

(a 15). 



38. If 4 OB is any pven angle at the centre of 
a circle, and if BC can be drawn, meeting AO 
produced in C, and ihn circumference in ZJ, so 
that CD shall be equal to the radius of the circle, 
then, the angle C will be equal to one-third the 
angle AOB. 



Note. The^e is no method known of drawing BC, under these conditiouB, 
and with the use of strwght lines and circles only, A OB being any given 
angle : so that the trueetum qfan angle, in general, is a problem that cannot 
be solved by elementaiy geometiy. 




39. If ABC is an equilateral triangle inscribed in 
a circle, and /• any point in the arc BC, then PA = 
PB+PC. 
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40. If a triangle ABC is formed by the 
intersection of three tangents to a circumfer- 
ence, two of which, AM and AN^ are fixed, 
while the third BG touches the circumference 
at a variable point P, prove that the perimeter 
of the triangle ABC is constant, and equal to 
AM + AN, or 2 AN. 

Also, prove that the angle BOC is constant 




Df 



41. If ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle, and 
from the middle point JD of the arc ^C a perpen- 
dicular i>^ is drawn to AB] then, (IL 57), (L 87), 

AE=iUB + AC), BE = i{AB'-'AO. 

If the perpendicular jyE^ is drawn fiom the 
middle point IX of the aio BAG, then 

AE' = i (AB-AG), BE' = i(AB + AG). 

Also join AB and draw the diameter DIX; then, 
the angle ADIX is equal to one-half the dififerenoe of the angles AGB and 
ABG. 





'v^^ 




x^'\ 


Fy 

• 
« 


1 \ 
1 \ 

$ \ 




/^^ 



42. If two straight lines are drawn through the point of contact of two 
circles, the chords of the intercepted arcs are parallel. 



43. Two circles are tangent internally at P, and a chord AB of the larger 
circle touches the smaller at G] prove that FG bisects the angle AFB 
(H 62). 



44. If through F, one of the points of in- 
tersection of two circumferences, any two 
secants, APB, GPB, are drawn, the straight 
lines, AG, DB, joining the extremities of the 
secants, make a constant angle E, equal to 
the angle MPN formed by the tangents at P. 




45. If through one of the points of intersection of two drcumferences, a 
diameter of each drde is drawn, the straight line which joins the extremities 
of these diameters passes through the other point of intersection, is parallel 
to the line joining the centres, and is longer than any other line drawn 
through a point of intersection and terminated by the two circumferences. 
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16. The feet, a, b, c, of the perpendicolars let fiiL 
from any point P in a droomference on the eides 
of an inscribed triangle ABC, are in a straight line. 

Join abj 6c, and proye that the angle abG== the 
angle j\be (IL 99). 




47. If equilateral triangIe8iL8C^, 
BCA% GAB^^ are constnicted on 
the sides of any trian^^e ABG: 
1st The droomferences drcomsorib* 
ed about the equilateral triangles in- 
tersect in the same point P; 2d. The 
straight lines AA\ BB^, GG\ aro 
equal and interaeot in P; 3d. The 
centres of the three droumferenoes 
are the vertioes of an equilateral tri- 
angle ocrcy. 



48. The inscribed and the three escribed drdes of a triangle ABG 
being drawn, as in the figure on p. 86, let 2>, I/^ iy\ I/'^^ be the four 
points of contact on the same side BG, Designate the side BG^ opposite 
to thQ angle A^ by a, the side AG\f^ b, and the side AB by c; and let 
§ = i (a+b + c). Pit)ve the following properties : 



Biy 
BIT'' 
BD 

Biy 



= «% 



Giy'' 

Giy 

Giy = 

CD = 



= *-a, 



DD" 


= iy^'iy 


Djy" 


^lyD" 


Diy 


= 6-«, 


jyf/jy/ 


= 6 + c. 



=ft, 



= c. 



Also, let a drcumferenoe be circumscribed about the triangle AB G» Prove 
that this circumfbrenee bisects each of the ox lines 00^, 00^^^ 00^^^^ 
0'(y\ CCy, (yC', and that the points of bisection aretheoentros 
of circumferences that may be einmmacribed about the quadrilaterals 
BOGO", GOAO'\ AOBC^'y AB(y(y', BG(y'(y'\ CACy'D", re- 
spectively. 

finally, de^gnating the radius of the circumscribed drde by R\ the radius 
of the inscribed circle by r ; the radii of the escribed circles by r', r'^ '/^^ ; 
the perpendiculars &om the centre of the circumscribed oirole to the three 
sides by p^, p^"^, p^^^ ; prove the following relations : 

p^-hi/^+P^^^= R + r. 
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LOCI. 

49. find the locus of the centre of a dicomference which passes throngli 
two given points. 

50. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to two 
giyen straight lines. 

51. find the locus of the centre of a drcnmference which is tangent to 
a given straight line at a given point of that line, or to a given circumfer- 
ence at a given point of that circumference. 

52. find the locus of the centre of a circumference passing through a given 
point and having a given radius. 

53. find the locus of the centre of a oiroumferenoe tangent to a given 
straight line and having a given radius. 

54. find the locus of the centre of a drcumference of given radius, ta^ 
gent externally or internally to a given drcumference. 

c 



55. A straight line MN^ of given length, is 
placed with its extremities on two given perpen- 
dicular lines, AB^ GD\ find the locus of its 
middle point P (Ex. 8). 




56. A straight line of given length is inscribed in a given circle ; find the 
locus of its middle point 



57. A straight Hue is drawn through a given pomt 
J., intersecting a given circumference in B and Cf 
find the locus of the middle point, P, of the inter- 
cepted chord BG. 

Note the special case in which the point J. is on 
the given circumference. 




58. Erom any point ^ in a given drcomferenoe, a straight line AP of 
fixed length is drawn parallel to a ^ven line MN; find the locus of the 
extaremity -P. 

59. Upon a ^ven base BC^b, triangle ABCw constructed having a given 
vertical angle A\ find the locus of the intersection of the perpendiculars 
from the vertices of this triangle upon the oppoate sides (11. 97). 

26 
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EXERCISES. 



60. The anKle ACB is any inscribed angle in a 
given segment of a circle ; ^C is produced to P, 
making CP equal to GB: find the lotus of P. 




61. From one extremify ^ of a fixed diameter 
AB, any chord AC \& drawn, and at (7 a tangent 
CD. From B, a perpendicular BD to the tan- 
gent is drawn, meeting ACmP. Find the locus 
of P. 




62. A triangle ABC is given, right angled at A, 
Any perpendicular, EF, to ^C, is drawn, cutting AB 
in 2), and CA in R Find the locus of P, the inter- 
section of BF and CD. 




63. The base BC of & triangle is given, and the me- 
dial line BEf from ^, is of a given length. Find the 
locus of the vertex A, 

Draw^OparaUeltojKiB. Since BO = BC, Oisa 
fixed point; and since A0'=2BE^ OA is a constant 
distance. 




64. An angle BAC is given in position, and 
points B and C are taken in its sides so that 
AB + AC shall be a given constant length. Find 
the locus of the centre of the circle circumscribed 
about the triangle ABC (Ex. 41). 

Also, if the points B and (7 are so taken that 
AB — ^ C is a given constant length, find the locus 
of the centre of the circle circumscribing ABC 
(Ex. 41). 

Also find the locus of the middle point of BC. 




65. The base BCof Vi triangle ABCia given in position, and the vertical 
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angle A is of a given magnitude ; find the loci of the centres of the inaoribed 
and escribed circles- 

In the figure, p. 86, we have the ingles BOC=90'' + iA, BCXG^ 
180° — ^OC=90° — J^, B(y'C=B(y''C==hA. 

The loci are circumferences whose centres lie in the circumference of the 
circle circumscribed about ABC, 

66. Find the locus of all the points the sum of the distances of each of 
which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of four straight lines forming a rectangle. 

67. Find the locus of all the points the difference of the distances of each 
of which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of jx^rts of four straight lines whose intersec- 
tions form a rectangle. 

68. K in Ex. 66 by sum is understood algebraic sum, and distances falling 
on opposite sid^s of the same line have opposite algebraic signs, show that 
Ex. 66 includes Ex. 67, and the locus consists of the whole of four indefinite 
fines whose intersections form a rectangle. 

PROBLEMS. 

The most usefrJ general precept that can be given, to aid the student m 
his search for the solution of a problem, is the following. Suppose the 
problem solved, and construct a figure accordingly : study the properties of 
this figure, drawing auxiKaiy Knes when necessary, and endeavor to discover 
the dependence of the problem upon previously solved problems. This is an 
analysis of the problem. The reverse process, or synthesis^ then frimishes a 
construction of the problem. In the analysis, the student's ingenuity will be 
exercised especially in drawing usefiil auxiKary lines ; in the synthesis, he will 
often find room for invention in combining in the most simple form the 
several steps suggested by the analysis. 

The analysis frequentiy leads to the solution of a problem by tixe intersec- 
tion of loci. The solution may turn upon the determination of the position 
of a particular point By one condition of the problem it may appear that 
this required point is necessarily one of the points of a certain line ; this line 
is a locus of the point satisfying that condition. A second condition of the 
problem may frimish a- second locus of the point ; and tixe point is then frilly 
determined, being the intersection of the two locL 

Some of tixe following problems are accompanied by an analysis to illus- 
trate the process. 

69. A triangle ABC being given, to draw DE parallel 
lO the base BC so that DE= DB + EC. 

Analysis, Suppose the problem solved, and that DE is 
ihe required parallel. Since DE= DB -f EC^ we may 
livide it into two portions, Z)/*and PE^ respectively equal 
to DB and EC. Join PB, PC Then we have the 
angle DBP= DPB = PBC\ therefore, the line PB bi- 
sects the angle ABC. In the same manner it is shown that CP bisects 
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the angle ACB. The point P^ then, lies in each of the biaeotors of tbe 
base angles of the triangle, and is therefore the intersection of these bisedora. 
Hence we derive the following constroction. 

Construction, Bisect the angles B and C by straight lines. Through the 
intersection P of the bisectors, draw the line DPE parallel to BC. This 
line satisfies the conditions. For we have, by the constmction, the angle 
DBP= PBC=^ BPD\ therefore, PD = DB] and in the same manner, 
PE = EC] hence, DF = I)B + EC. 



We have, however, tacitly assumed that DE is 
to be drawn so as to cut the sides of the triangle 
ABC between the vertex and tihe base. Suppose 
it drawn cutting AB and AC produced. Then the 
same analysis shows that the point P is found by 
bisecting the exterior angles CBD, BCE, Thus 
the problem has two solutions, if the position of 
DE is not limited to one side of the base BC. 
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70. To determine a point whose 
distances fix>m two given inter- 
secting straight lines, AB^ A^B^^ 
are given. 

Anai^xU, The locus -of all the 
points which are at a given dis- 
tance from AB consists of two 
parallels to AB, CE and BF, 
each at the ^ven distance from AB. The locus of aU the points at a given 
distance from A^B^ consists of two parallels, C^E^ and IXF^, each at the 
given distance from A'B\ The required point must be in both lod, and 
therefore in their intersection. There are in this case four intersections of 
the lod, and the problem has four solutions. 

Conttructvm. At any point of AB, as A, erect a perpendicular CD, and 
make AC^^ AD = the given distance from AB ; through C and D draw 
parallels to AB. In the same manner, draw parallels to A'^B^ at the given 
distance A'^C^ = A^D^. The intersection of the four parallels determines 
the four points P^ A) ^a> ^4) each of which satisfies the conditions. 
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71. Given two perpendiculars, AB and CD, inter- 
secting in 0, To construct a square, one of whose 
angles shall coincide with one of the right angles at 0, 
and the vertex of the opposite angle of the square 
shall lie on a given straight line EF. (Two solutions, ) 
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/2. In a given rhombus, ABCD, to inscribe 
a square EFGK (Ex. 71.) 

A 




73. In a given straiglit line, to find a point equally distant Irom two given 
points without the line. 

74. To construct a square, given its diagonal. 

75. In a given square, to inscribe a square of given magnitude. 

76. From two given points on the same side of a given straight line, to 
draw two straight lines meeting in the given straight line and making equal 
angles with it. (Ex. 4. ) 

77. Through a given point P within a given angle, to draw a straight line, 
terminated by the sides of the angle, which shall be bisected at P. 

78. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intereeo- 
tion, to draw a third which would pass through their intersection and bisect 
their contained angle. 

79. Through a given point, to draw a straight line making equal angles 
with two given straight lines. 

80. Given the middle point of a chord in a given drde, to draw the 
chord. 

81. To draw a tangent to a ^ven circle which shall be parallel to a given 
straight line. 

82. In the prolongation of any given chord AB of a circle, to find a point 
P, such that the tangent PT, drawn from it to the circle, shall be of a given 
length. 

88. To draw a tangent to a given dide, such that its segment intercepted 
between the point of contact and a given straight line shall have a given 
lengtL 

In general, there are four solutions. Show when there will be but three 
solutions, and when but two ; also, when no solution is possible. 

84. Through a given point within or without a given circle, to draw a 
straight line, intersecting the circumference, so that the intercepted chord 
shall have a given length. (Two solutions.) 

85. Through a given point, to draw a straight line, intersecting two given 
circumferences, so that the portion of it intercepted between the circumfer- 
ences shall have a given length. (Two solutiona) 

86. In a given circle, inscribe a chord of a given length which prodaoed 
fthall be tangent to another ^ven circle. 

87. Construct an angle of 60°, one of 120°, one of 30°, one of 150°, one 
of 45° and one of 135°. 

88. To find a point within a ^ven triangle, such that the three straight 
lines drawn from it to the vertices of the triangle shall make three equal 
angles with each other. 

When will the problem be impossible ? 

89. Construct a parallelogram, given, 1st, two adjacent sides and one diago- 
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oal ; 2d, one Bide and tihe diagonab ; 3d, the diagonals and the ang^ the j 
contain. 

90. Gonstroct a triangle, given the base, the ang^e opposite to the base, 
and die altitude. 

Analysis, Suppose BAG to be the reqtiiied tri- 
angle. The side BC being fixed in posidon and 
magnitude, the vertex J. is to be determined. One 
locus of ^ is an arc of a segment, described upon 
AB, containing the given angle. Another locus of 
A IRK straight line MN drawn parallel to BC, at a distance from it equal 
to the given altitude. Hence the position of A will be found by the inter- 
section of these two loci, both of which are readily constructed. 

Limitatum, If the given altitude were greater than the perpendicular 
distance from the middle of BC to the arc BAC, the arc would not inter- 
sect the line 3/iV, and there would be no solution posEdble. 

The limits of the data, within which the solution of any problem is pos- 
sible, should always be determined. 

91. Construct a triangle, given the base, the medial line to the base, and 
the angle opposite to the base. 

92. Construct a triangle, given the base, an angle at the base, and the sum 
or difference of the other two sidea 

Analysis, On the sides of the given angle, j6, take 
BC = given base, and BD = given sum or difference 
of the sides. Join CD. The problem is reduced to 
drawing, from (7, a line CA, which shall cut BD, or 
BD produced, in a point A, so that CA shall be equal 
to AD, which is obviously effected by making the angle DCA = the angle 

ADC. 

If, when the difference of AB and ^C is given, ^C is to be the greater 
side, BD = AC—AB is to be taken in AB produced through B. 

93. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the sum or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis, Suppose ABC is the required triangle. 
Rrst, when the sum of AB and ^C is given, produce 
BA to D, making BD = AB+AC Join CD. The 
angle D is one-half of BAC^ and is therefore known. 
Hence the following construction. Make an angle 
BDC equal to one-half the given angle. Take 
DB = given sum of sides. From B as centre, and with radius equal to the 
given base, describe an arc cutting DC in C Draw CA, making the 
angle DCA=ihe angle BDC. 

Secondly, when the difference of AB and J. C is given; take jBZK«= 
AB — AC, and join CD". The angle AD'C is one-half the supplement 
«f BAC, and hence the construction can readily be found. 

This problem can also be solved by an application of Ex. 41. 
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94. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sam or difference of the other 
two sides, and the difference of the angles at the base. 

Analysis, In the preceding figure, the angle BGJy = i (ACB — ABC)y 
and BCD = 90° -f BGJy ; and hence a construction can readily be found. 

95. Construct a triangle, given, 1st, two angles and the sum of two sides ; 
2d, two angles and the perimeter. 

96. Construct a triangle, given, 

1st Two sides and one medial line 
2d. One side and two medial lines ; 
3d. The three medial linea 

See Exercise 17. 

97. Construct a triangle, given an angle, the bisector of that angle, and 
the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

98. Construct a triangle, given the middle points of its sides. 

99. Construct a triangle, given the feet of the perpendiculars &om the 
angles on the opposite sides. (Ex. 36.) 

100. Construct a triangle, given the perimeter, one angle, and one 
altitude. 

101. Construct a triangle, given an angle, together with the medial line 
and the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

102. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or the difference of the 
other two sides, and the radius of the inscribed circle. (Ex. 48.) 

103. Construct a triangle, given the centres of the three escribed circles. 

104. Construct a triangle having its vertices on two given concentric dr- 
cumferences, its angles being given. 

105. Divide a giveA arc into two parts such that the sum of their chords 
shall be a given length. (Ex. 41.) 

106. Construct a square, given the sum or the difference of its diagonal 
and side. (Ex. 20. ) 

107. With a given radius, describe a drcumference, 1st, tangent to two 
given straight lines ; 2d, tangent to a given straight line and to a given cir- 
cumference ; 3d, tangent to two given circumferences ; 4th, passing through 
a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 5th, passing through a 
given point and tangent to a given drcumference ; 6th, having its centre on a 
given straight line, or a given circumference, and tangent to a given straight 
line, or to a given circumference. (Exs. 52, 53, 54.) 

108. Describe a drcumferenoe, 1st, tangent to two given straight lines, and 
touching one of them at a given point (Exs. 50, 51) ; 2d, tangent to a given 
drcumferenoe at a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 3d, tan- 
gent to a given straight l!be at a given point and tangent to a given cir- 
cumference (Ex. 51) ; 4th, passing through a given point, and tangent to a 
given straight line at a given point ; 5th, passing through a given point and 
tangent to a given circumference at a given point 

109. Draw a straight line equally distant from three given points. 
When will there be but three solutions, and when an indefinite number of 

solutions? 
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110. Describe a drcamferenoe equally distant fix>m four giyen pcnnts ; iht 
distance fiom a point to the dicnmferenoe being measured on a radius, oi 
radius produced. 

In general there are four solntions. If three of the given points are in a 
straight line, one of the four oiroomferences becomes a straight line. 




111. An angle A is given in podtion, and a point 
P in its plane. It is required to draw a straight line 
through P, intersecting the sides of the augle and 
forming a triangle ABC of a given perimeter. 
(Ex. 40.) 



112. With a given point as a oentare, describe a drde which shall be 
divided by a ^ven straight line into segments containing given angles. 

113. Through a given point without a given drde, draw a secant, so that 
the portion of it without the drde shall be equal to the portion within. 
(Ex. 96.) 

E 

114. Inscribe a straight line MN, of given 
length, between two given straight lines ABy 
GDy and parallel to a given straight line EF. 




115. Inscribe a straight line of ^ven length between two given drcnmfer 
ences, and parallel to a given straight line. 

116. Through P, one of the points of intersection of two drcomferences, 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall be bi 
sected in P. 

117. Through one of the points of intersection of two circumference^^ 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall have a 
given length. 

118. Given two parallels -4.-5, CD, and two other parallels A^B\ G'jy^ 
mdined to the first ; through a given point P, in their plane, draw a straight 
line such that the portion of it intercepted between the parallels AB^ CD^ 
shall be equal to the portion of it intercepted between the parallels A^B^^ 
C'ly, (Ex. 77.) • 

119. From two given points, u4, j5, on the same ade of a given straight 
line MN^ draw straight lines, meeting in a point P of MN^ so that the angle 
APM shall be equal to double the angle BPN, 

Analym. The solution of Exercise 76, suggests the possible advantage of 
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employing the {symmetrical point of one of the given points. Let B^ be 
the eymmetrical point of B with respect 
to MN (I. 1 35). Join B'P and produce 
it toward E. Then, since APM^^ 
2 BPN^ 2 B'PN= 2 MFE, B'PE bi- 
sects the angle APM. Therefore, the 
problem is reduced to finding a point 
P'm MN such that B'PE shall bisect the angle APM. With B' as centre 
describe an arc through A^ cutting MN in (7. The perpendicular B^E upon 
AG^ evidently intersects MN in the required point 

120. With the vertices of a given triangle as centres, describe three cir- 
cumferences each of which shall be tangent to the other two. (Four solu- 
tions.) (Ex. 48.) 

121. Construct a quadrilateral, given its four sides and the straight line 
joining the middle points of two opposite sides. (Ex. 24.) 

122. Construct a pentagon, given the middle points of its sides. 

The middle points of all the diagonals can be determined by the principle 
of Ex. 23. 

123. Find a point in a given straight line, sudi that tangents drawn from 
it to two given circumferences shall make equal angles with the line. (Four 
solutions:) Compare Ex. 76. 

124. If a figure is moved in a plane, it may be brought fix>m one position 
to any other, by revolving it about a certain fixed point (that is, by causing 
each point of the figure to move in the drcumference of a circle whose centre 
is the fixed pointy Find that point, for two given positions of the figure. 
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125. If three parallels AA% BB^^ GC\ intercept on two 
straight Unes AC^ A^C\ the segments AB and BG^ or 
A^Bf and B^G^^ in a given ratio m : », that is, if 

AB : BG^ A'B' : B'G^ ^m:n\ 

Oien, (•» -f n). BB^ = ilAA^ + fit. GG\ 

(m. 25, 10.) 



126. In any triangle ABG^ if from the vertex A^ 
AE is drawn to the circumference of the drcumscribed 
drde, and AD to the base BGy making the angles 
GAE and BAD equal to each other, then (ILL 25), 

ABXAG=ADXAE. 
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127. From the preceding theorem, deduce as a oorol- 
laiy the following: In any triangle ABC^ if fiom the 
vertex A^ AE is drawn bisecting the angle Ay meeting 
the drcomferenoe of the ciicumacribed circle in E and 
the base BC in Dy then 

ABXAG=^ADXAE. 

Also deduce (IH. 65). 

128. If ABCB is a given parallelogram, and AN a variable straight line 
drawn through A catting BC in M and CD in N\ then, the product 
J5J/:Z>iV is constant (lEL 25.) 

129. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and fiom any point P in the diago- 
nal AG (or in AC produced) PM is drawn cutting BA in if, BC in Ny 
AD'mM'andDCmN'] then, PM,PN^ PM'.PN'. (lEL 25.) 

130. If a square DEFG is inscribed in a right triangle ABCy so that a 
side DE coincides with the hypotenuse BC (the vertices F and G being in 
the sides AG and AB) ; then, the side j^j^is a mean proportional between 
the segments BD and EG of ih^ hypotenuse. (IIL 25.) 

131. If a stnught line AB is divided at G and D so that AB.AD = 

AG^y and if fix)m A any straight line AEia drawn equal to ^£7; then, EG 
bisects the an^e DEB. (UL 10, 32, 23.) 

132. If a, &, c, denote the three perpendiculars fix>m the three vertices of 
a triangle upon any straight line MN in its plane, and p the perpendicular 
from the intersection of the three medial lines of the triangle upon the same 
straight line MN] then, (Ex. 125,) 

a + b + e 

P- 3 

133. If ABC and A^BG are two triangles having a common base BC 
and their vertices in a line AAf parallel to the base, and if any parallel to 
the base cuts the sides AB and AG in D and Ey and the sides A^B and 
A'G in XXaadE'-y then BE = IXE'. 

134. If two sides of a triangle are divided proportionally, the straight 
lines drawn from corresponding pomts of section to the oppodte angles inter- 
sect on the line joining the vertex of the third angle and the middle of the 
third side. 

135. The difference of the squares of two sides of any triangle is equal to 
the difference of the squares of the projections of these sides on the third 
side. (m. 48.) 

136. If from any point in the plane of a polygon, perpendiculars are drawn 
to all the sides, the two sums of the squares of the alternate segments of the 
sides are equal. (Ex. 135.) 

137. If is the centre of the cojtde circumscribed about a triangle ABCy 
and P is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the angles upon the 
opposite sides ; the perpendicular from upon the side BC Is equal to one- 
half the distance AP (L 132), (IH. 25, 30.) 
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138. In any triangle, the centre of the circumscribed circle, the intersec- 
tion of the medial lines, and the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
angles upon the opposite sides, are in the same straight line ; and the dis- 

-oice of the first point &om the second is one-half the distance of the second 
^m the third. 

139. If d denotes the distance of a point F from the centre of a circle, 
Tod r the radius ; and if any straight line drawn through P cuts the cir- 
cumference in the points A and B; then, the product PA,PB is equal to 
•* — (2* if Pis within the circle, and to c?^ — r* if jPis without the circle. 

140. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of the diagonals is equal 
V) twice the sum of the squares of the straight lines joining the middle points 
of the opposite sides. (HI. 64) and (Ex. 23. ) 

141. In any quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a cir- -^ 
ele, the product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the products of the opposite sides ; that is, z» 

AaDB = AD.BC + AB.DC. 

(Make the angle DAE = BAG, and prove that 
AD.BC =AC.DE, snd AB.DC = AC. BK) 

w 

142. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD^ if jP is the intersection of the 
diagonals AC and BD\ then 




(m. 60.) 



ADAB ^AF 
CB. CD FC' 

143. In an inscribed quadrilateral j1J5 CZ>, 

AD.AB+CB.CD ^AC 
BA.BC+DA.DC BD' 

144. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of the perpendiculars let 
fall from any point of the circumference upon two opposite sides is equal to 
the product of the perpendiculars let fall from the same point upon the other 
two sides. (HE. 65.) 

145. If from a point P in a circumference, 
any chords PA, PB, PC, are drawn, and any 
straight line MN parallel to the tangent at P, 
cutting the chords (or chords produced) in a, 
6, c; then, the products PA.P(h, FB.Pb^ 
PC.Pc, are equal. 

146. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremitiesof a diameter, 
the portion of any third tangent intercepted between them is divided at its 
point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the square of the 
radius. 

147. If on a diameter of a circle two points are taken equally distant from 
the centre, the sum of the squares of the distances of any point cf the cir* 
cumference from these two points is constant 
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148. If a point P on the oironmferenoe of a oiide is taken as the centre 
of a second ciide, and any tangent is drawn to the second oirde catdng the 
first in M and N\ then, the product PM,PN is constant 

149. Theperpendkmlarfromany pointof aciroomferenceuponaQhordiH 
a mean proportional between the perpendiodars from the same point npon 
the tangents drawn at the exfcremitieB of the chord. 

150. If AB is the chord of a qnadrant of a cinle whose centre is 0, and 
any chord MN parallel to AB oats the radii OA^ OB in P and Q\ then 

»P* + IW* = Xff*. (m. 48) and (Ex. 139.) 

151. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and any dreomference is described 
passing through A .and catting AB^ ACy AD^ in the points f , G, J3^ re- 
specdvely; then 

AF.AB + AH,AD = AG.Aa 

152. In any isosceles triangle, the square of one of the equal sides is equal 
to the square of any straight line drawn from the vertex to the base plus the 
product of the segments of the bas& 

153. If J. and B are the centres of two drdes which touch at (7, and Pis 
a point at which the angles APG and BPC are equal, and if from P Ian- 
gents PD and PE are drawn to the two circles ; then, 

PD. PE = P?7*. (m. 21 and 66. ) 

154. If two circles touch each other, secants drawn through their point of 
contact and terminating in the two droumferences are divided proportaonally 
at the point of contact 

155. If two circles are tangent externally, the portions of their common 
tangent included between the points of contact is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameters of the cirdea. 

156. Two drdes are tangent internally at J., and from any p<nnt P in the 
dicumference of the exterior drde a tangent PM is drawn to the interior 
drde ; prove that the ratio PA : PM is constant 

157. If two drdes intersect in the points A and B^ and through A any 
Decant CAD is drawn terminated by the circumferences at C and i>, 
the straight lines BG and BD are to each other as the diameters of the 
drde& 

158. If a fixed drcumferenoe is cut by any drcumference whidi passes 
through two fixed points, the common chord passes through a fixed point 

159. Two chords AB and C!Z>, perpendicular to. each other, intersect in a 
point P either within or without the drde, and the line OP is drawn from 
the centre 0, Prove that if i> is the diameter of the drde, 

TA^ + m^ +W* + W^ =^D\ 
rod 25" + W* + 4CF» = 22>«. 
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160. If any number of circumferences pass tkrough the same two points, 
and if through one of these points any two straight Hues are drawn, the cor- 
responding segments of these Hues intercepted between the circumferences 
are propordonaL 

161. If a triangle ABC is inscribed in a circle, and &om the vertex A^ 
AD and AE are drawn parallel to the tangents at B and (7 respectively and 
cutting the base BG in D and E\ then 

BD.DE='2D* = AE\ 
BD'.DE-=-AB'':AG\ 

162. Let AB be a given straight line. At A erect 
the perpendicular AD = AB ; in BA produced take 
A0 = iAB ; with centre and radius OD describe 
a circumference, cutting AB and AB produced in C 
and C^ ; prove that AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, internally at (7, and externally at C^, 

163. If a rhombus ABCD is circumscribed about a circle, any tangent 
MN determines on two adjacent sides AB^ AD, two segments BM, DN, 
whose product is constant 

164. If in a semicircle whose diameter is AB, any two chords AC and 
BD are drawn intersecting in P, then 
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AB^ = AC,AF-\r BD.BR 

165. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle AB C, 
prove the relations 

35 » + 2^* -f 5^* = 3 ( 53* + (IB* + Z7(7*), 

BG^ + 3"53* = IC^* + 3 OS* = 25' +3^». 

166. K is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
and P any point in the plane of the triangle ; then, 

TA^ + TB^ +P^* = 02* + VB* + 1JC^ + Z P0\ 

J67. If R, r, r^, r^\ r^^^, are respectively the radii of the circumscribed, 
the inscribed, and the three escribed circles in any triangle, and if c?, df, df\ 
d*'', are respectively the distances fix)m the centre of the circumscribed 
circle to the centres of the inscribed and escribed drdes, prove the relations 

T?% d^+d'»+d''\+d'''^ 

/f =r ■ ■ ■ M ■ ■ .1 .1 1 ■■ ■ 

Ifi 
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168. Vrom a fixed point 0, a straight line OA is drawn 
to any point in a given straight line MN, and divided at 
P in a given ratio m : » (tl e., so that OF: FA ^m:n); 
find the locus of F, 
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169. Erom a fixed point 0, a strught line OA 
is drawn to any point in a given ciitnunferenoe, 
and divided at jP in a given ratio ; find the locus 
of P. 

170. Yvadi the locus of a point whose distances from two given straight 
lines are in a given ratio. (The locus consists of two straight lines. ) 

171. Find the locus of the points which divide the various chords of a 
given circle into segments (external or internal) whose product is equal to a 
given constant, k^, (HI. 56, 59.) 

172. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two given 
straight lines is equal to a given constant h, 

173. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances finom two 
given straight lines is equal to a given constant Jc, 

174. Find the locus of a point such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant, 1c^, ( TTT, 62.) 

175. Find the locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of 
its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant k^, (IH. 62. ) 

176. 1£ A^ B and G are three given points in the same straight line, find 
the locus of a point P at which the angles APB and BPC are eqnaL 
(Ex. 131.) 

177. Through J., one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C ; 
find the locus of the middle point of BG. 

178. Through J., one of the points of intersection of two ^ven circles, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and (7, 
aad on this secant AP is laid off eqnal to the sum of AB and AC\ find the 
locus of P, 

179. From a given point 0, any straight line OA is drawn to a given 
straight line MN^ and divided at P (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA. OP is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. (Ex. 145. ) 

180. From a given point in the circumference of a given circle, any 
chord o 4 is drawn and divided at P (internally or externally) so that the 
prodttcf. OA, OP is ecfual to a given constant ; find the locus of P. 
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181. From a given pomt 0, any straight Hne OA .8 
drawn to a given straight line MN^ and OP is drawn 
making a given angle with OA^ and sach that OP is to 
OA in a given ratio ; find the locus of P, 

With the same constraction, if OP is so taken that the 
product OP, OA is equal to a given constant ; find the 
locus of P. 




N 



A^ 



182. Erom a given point 0, any straight line 
OA is drawn to a given circumference, and OP 
is drawn making a given angle with OA^ and 

such that OP is to OA in a given ratio ; find \ y 

the locus of P, ^^^^.-^ 

With the same construction, if OP is so taken 
that the product OP. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. 

183. One vertex of a triangle whose angles are given is fixed, while the 
second vertex moves on the circumference of a given circle ; what is the 
locus of the third vertex? 

184. Given a circle and a point A ; find the locus of the point P such 
that the distance PA is equal to the tangent from P to the circle 0. 

185. Find the locus of a point from which two given circles are seen under 
equal angles. 

Note, The angle under which a drde is seen from a point is the angle 
contained by the two tangents from that point 

186. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from the vertices of a given triangle is equal to the square of a given 
line. (Ex. 166.) 

187. From any point A within a given drde, two straight lines AM and 
ANsxe drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the circumfereni5e in 
M and N\ find the locus of the middle point of the chord MK, 

PROBLEMS. 

188. To divide a given straight Hne into three segments, J., ^and (7, such 
that A and B shall be in the ratio of two given straight lines M and JVj and 
B and C shall be in the ratio of two other given straight lines Pand Q. 

189. Through a given pomt, to draw a straight line so that the portion of 
it intercepted between two given straight lines shall be divided at the point 
in a given ratio. 

190. Through a ^ven point, to draw a straight line so that the distances 
from two other given points to this line shall be in a given ratio. (Two solu- 
tions.) 

191. Through a ^ven point P, to draw a straight line cutting two i^ven 
parallels in M and ^ so that the distances AM and BN of the poimo of 
intersection from two given joints A and B on these parallels shall be m a 
given ratio. 
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192. To d.termine a point whose distances &om three given points fihall be 
proportional to three given straight lines. (TTT. 79.) 

193. To determine a point whose distances from three given indefinite 
straight lines shall be proportional to thi*ee given straight lines. (Ex. 170.) 

194. Given two stndght lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a straight line through a given point which would, if sufficiently 
produced, pass through the unknown point of intersection of the given Imea. 
(m. 35.) 

195. In a given triangle ABG to draw a parallel EF to the base BG^ 
intersecting the sides AB and AC vn E and F respectively, so that 
BE+ CF= BC; or so that BE-- CF= BC. (HI 19, 21.) 



196. In a ^ven triangle ABCy to inscribe a square 
DEFG. (Exs. 71 and 133.) 



197. Inagiven triangle ABC, to inscribe a paral- 
lelogram DEFG, such that the adjacent sides DE 
and D G shall be in a given ratio and contain a given 
angle. (Remark, that the solution of this problem 
includes that of the preceding.) 



^^I^iJSV 




F G 




F a 



198. Construct a triangle, given its base, the ratio of the other two sides, 
and one angle. (TTT. 79.) 

199. To determine a point in a given arc of a circle, such that the chords 
drawn from it to the extremities of the arc shall have a given ratio. 

200. To find a point P in the prolongation of a given chord CD of a 
given drde, such that the sum of the two tangents PA and PB, drawn from 
it to the drde, shall be equal to the entire secant PC 

201. To divide a given straight line into two segments, such that the sum 
of their squares shall be equal to the square of a given straight ine. 

202. Qiven an obtuse-angled triangle ; it is required to draw a straight line 
from the vertex of the obtuse angle to the oppoate side, the square of which 
shall be equal to the product of the segments into which it divides that 
side. 

203. Through a given point P to draw a straight line intersecting a given 
circumference in two points A and B, so that PA shall be to PB in a given 
ratio. 



204. Given two circumferences intersecting 
in J.; todrawthrough J.asecant,^J.(7, such 
that AB siall be to AC in a given ratio. 
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205. Given two circuinferenoes intersectiiig in A ; 
to draw through A a secant ABC, such that the 
product AB.AC shall be equal to the square of a 
given line. 

Construction, Produce the common chord AD, 
and take E so that AD.AE = the square of the 
given line (IH 71). Make the angle AUC equal 
to the angle inscribed in the segment ABD, and 
let UC cut the circumference in C and C^ Join 
AC and AC^. Either of these lines satisfies the 
conditions of the problem. 

206. To describe a circumference passing 
through two given points A and B, and tan- 
gent to a given circumference 0. 

Analysis, Suppose A TB is the required cir- 
cumference tangent to the given circumference 
at T, and ACDB any circumference passing 
through A and B and cutting the given cir- 
cumference in C and D, The common chords 
AB and CD, and the common tangent at T, 
all pass through a common point P (Ex. 158) ; 

from which a simple construction may be inferred. There are two solutions, 
given by the two tangents that can be drawn from P, 

207. To describe a circumference passing through two given points and 
tangent to a given straight line. (Two solutions.) 

208. To describe a circumference passing through a given point and tan- 
gent to two given straight lines. 

209. To describe a circumference 
passing through a given point P, and 
tangent to a given straight line MN 
and to a given circumference 0, 

Analysis, Suppose EPD is one of 
the circumferences which satisfy the 
conditions, passing through P, touch- 
ing MN at E and the circumference 
at D, Through the centre 0, draw 
GOBA perpendicular to MN', join 
CP meeting the circumference EPD 
in Q ; also join CE. It can be proved 
that CE passes through D, and that 

CP,CQ= CE,CD= CA,CB', 

the point Q is therefore determined, and the problem is reduced to that of 
Ex. 206 or 207. The point Q may be taken either in PC or in PC pro- 
duced through C, and thus ^^ere will be obtained, in all, four solutions. 
27* 
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210. To describe a dicumfer* 
enoe paasiiig through a given 
point A and tangent to two given 
oiicnmferenoes, Oand (/. 

Analyns. J£ ACDB \a one o£ 
the drcomferenoes satisfying the 
conditions, we can show that the 
line CD, joining the points of con- 
tact with the given circles, passes 
through P, the intersection of the 
fine of centres, (/, with a com- 
mon tangent TT^^ and that 
PCPD = PT.PT\ Hence, joining PA, we have PA.PB = PT,PT\ 
and PB is known ; or jB is a known point on the required ciroumferenoe. 
The problem is thus reduced to Ex. 206. By employing also the internal 
common tangent, we find, in all, four solutions. 

211. To describe a circle tangent to two §^ven straight lines and to a given 
circle. 

This is reducible to Ex. 208. If both the given straight lines intersect the 
given circle, there may be eight solutions. 

212. To describe a circle tangent to two given circles, and to a given 
straight fine. 

This is reducible to Ex. 209. There may be eight solutions. 

213. To describe a drde tangent to three given cirdes. 
This is redudble to Ex. 210. There may be eight solutions. 

*214. To describe a circumference which shall bisect three given oiroum- 
ferences. 

*215. To construct a triangle, given its base in position and magnitude, 
and the sum (or the difference) of the other two sides, the locus of the vertex 
opposite the base being a given straight line. 

^16. To construct a triangle, given the product of two sides, the medial 
fine to the third side, and the difference of the angles adjacent to the third 
side. 

*217. To construct a triangle, similar to a given triangle, and having its 
three vertices on the caroumferenoes of three given concentric circles. 

The same problem, substituting three parallel straight lines for the three 
oircumference& 

*218. In a given circle, to inscribe a triangle, such that 

1st Its base shall be parallel to a given straight fine, and its other two 
sides shall pass through two given points in that fine ; or, 

2d. Its base shall be paraDel to a given straight line, and its other two 
^des shall pass through two given points not in that line ; or, 

3d. Its three sides shall pass through three given points. 



• ExeroiBes 214 \o 218 are intended only for the most advMiced straenti. 
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219. Two tnangles which have an angle of the one equal to the supple- 
ment of an angle of the other are to each other as the products of the sides 
including the supplementary angles. (lY. 22.) 

220. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the sum of two 
straight lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the two 
lines p?Ms twice their rectangle. 

Note. By the ** rectangle of two lines" is here meant the rectangle of 
which the two lines are the adjacent sides. 

221. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the different 
of two straight lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the 
two lines minus twice their rectangle. 

222. Prove, geometrically, that the rectangle of the sum and the differ- 
ence of two straight lines is equivalent to the difference of the squares of 
those lines. 

223. Prove, geometrically, that the sum of the squares on two lines is 
equivalent to twice the square on half their sum plus twice the square on 
half their difference. 

Or, the sum of the squares on the two segments of a line is equivalent to 
twice the square on half the line plus twice the square on the distance ox the 
point of section from the middle of the line. 

224. The area of a triangle is equal to the productof half its perimeter by 
the radius of the inscribed circle ; that is, if a, 6 and c denote the sided op- 
posite the angles A^ B and C respectively, r the radius of the insciibed 
circle, S the area, and 

B = semi-perimeter = J (a + 6 + c), 

then 

S = sr, 

Also, if r^, r^'', r^^^, denote the radii of the three escribed drdes, '^'•ove, 
by Ex. 48 with the figure of (11. 95), that 

^ = ^^=^, r/'=(s'-a) (» — c), 

and hence the following expressions tor /S, r, r^, r^'', '/^^^ 

S= ]/« (s — a) (s — b) (» — c). 



8 s — a 8 — b $ — e 

Also prove that 



,5? = l/rr^r^'r^ 



// 
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225. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of its three adoa 

divided by four times the radios of the eironmscribed circle ; that is, de- 

notmg this radius by Ry 

cv ahc 

(IV. 13) and (DI. 65.) 

226. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of the radius of the 
dbroumscribed cirde by the semi-perimeter of the triangle formed by joiniDg 
the feet of the perpendicnlais drawn from the vertioes of the given triangle 
to the opposite sides. 

227. The area of the triangle formed with the three medial lines of a 
given triangle is three-fourths of the area of that triangle. (IV. 20) and 
(Ex. 17.) 

228. The two opposite trianglesr formed by joining any point in the interioi 
of a parallelogram to its four vertices, are together equivalent to one-half the 
parallelogram. 

229. The triangle formed by joining the middle point of one of the non- 
parallel sides of a trapezoid to the extremities of the opposite side, is equiva- 
lent to one-half the trapezoid. 

230. The figure formed by joining consecutively the four middle points of 
the sides of any quadrilateral is equivalent to one-half the quadrilateral 

231. If through the middle point of each diagonal of any quadrilateral a 
parallel is drawn to the other diagonal, and &om the intersection of these 
parallels straight lines are drawn to the middle points of the four sides, these 
straight lines divide the quadrilateral into four equivalent part& 

232. Two quadrilatends are equivalent if their diagonals are equal, each 
to each, and contain equal angles. 

233. If in a rectangle ABGD we draw the 
diagonal AG^ inscribe a circle in the triangle 
ABC, and from its centre draw OE and OF 
perpendicular to AD and DC, respectively, the 
rectangle CD will be equivalent to one-half the 
rectangle ABGD, 

234. Let ABG be any triangle, and upon 
the sides AB^ AC, construct parallelograms 
AD, AF, of any magnitude or fomL Let 
their exterior sides DE, FG meet in M] join 
MA, and upon BG construct a parallelogram 
BK, whose side BE is equal and parallel to 
MA, Then the parallelogram BK is equiva- 
lent to the sum of the parallelograms AD 
Ka^AF. 

From this, deduce the I^hagorean Theo- 
rem. (IV. 25.) 
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235. Upon the sides of any triangle 
ABCi construct squares AI), AG, BH\ 
join EF, GH, DK\ from A draw AP 
perpendicular to BC^ and produce it to Q, 
making AQ = BC\ join BQ, CQ, BG, 
CD, and from D and G, draw DM, GJSF, 
perpendicular to BC, Prove the following 
properties : 

1st. The triangles AEF, CGff, DKB, 
are each equivalent to ABC. 

2d. DM+GN=Ba 

3d. BQ is perpendicular to CD, and 
CQ to BG 

4th. CD and BG intersect on the per- 
pendicular AP. 

5th. The lines AQ and EF bisect each 
other at R. 

6th. EF, GH, DK, are respectively 
equal to twice the medial lines of the triangle ABC 

236. If three straight lines Aa, Bh, Cc, drawn 
from the vertices of a triangle ABC to the opposite 
sides, pass through a common point within the 
triangle, then 

Aa^ Bb^ Cc 





What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is with- 
out the triangle? 

237. If from any point within a triangle 
ABC, any three straight lines, Oa, Oh, Oc, are 
drawn to the three sides, and through the vertices 
of the triangle three straight lines Aa^, BV, Ccf, 
are drawn parallel respectively to Oa, Oh, Oc, 
then 




Oa 



Aa 



Oh 

By 



> + -^. + -^, = l. 



Oc 
Cd" 



What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is takeD 
without the triangle ? 

Deduce the preceding theorem from this. 



238. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC, three straight lines, AA\ 
BB^, CC^, are drawn to the opposite sides (or these sides produced), each 
equal to a given line L, and from any point within the triangle, Oa^ Ob^ 
27** V 
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Ocy are drawn parallel respecdvoly to AA'y BB\ CC\ and ternunating 
in the same sides, then, the sum of Oa, Oh and Oc is equal to the ^ven 
length i/ 

A 



239. If a, 6, c ana d denote the four mdes of any quadrilateral, m and it 
i\f diagonals, and S its area, then 

S = WX^fMi + a» — 6» + c» — d«) (2»i» — a» + 6» — c» + rf»). 

If the quadrilateral is inscribed in a drde, this formula beoomes 
8 = l/(p-a)(p-6)(p-c)(p-d), 

in which p = 'J'(a + 6 + c + c?). 

If the quadrilateral is such that it can be circumscribed about a cirde and 
also inscribed in a circle, then the formula becomes 

PROBLEMS. 

240. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the side opposite to that 
angle, and the area (equal to that of a given square). 

241. To construct a triangle, given its angles and its area. 

242. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the medial line from one of 
the other angles, and the area. 

243. To construct a triangle, given its area, the radius of the inscribed 
drde, and the radius of one of the escribed cirdes ; or. given itc area and 
the radii of two escribed circles. (Exercises 48 and 224. ) 

244. Given any triangle, to construct an isosceles triangle of the same 
area, whose vertical angle is an angle of the given triangle. 

245. Given any triangle, to construct an equilateral triangle of the same 
area. 

246. Given the three straight lines EF^ GR and DK, in the figure of 
Exerdse 235, to construct the triangle ABC, 

247. Bisect a given triangle by a parallel to one of its sides. 

Or, more generally, divide a given triangle into two or more parts propor- 
tional to given lines, by parallels to one of its side's. 
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24S. Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn through a given point in 
one of its sides. 

249. Through a given point, draw a straight line which ^hall form with 
two given intersecting straight lines a triangle of a given area. 

Bemark that the area and an angle being known, the product of the sides 
including that angle is known. (IV. 22. ) 

250. Bisect a trapezoid by a parallel to its bases. 

251. Inscribe a rectangle of a given area in a given circle. 

252. Inscribe a trapezoid in a given circle, knowing its area and the 
common length of its inclined sides. (See Ex. 229. ) 

253. Griven three points. A, B and C, to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of the triangles APBy AFC, BFO, shall be equal. (Four solu- 
tions. ) 

254. Given three points, -4, B and C, to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of the triangles AFB, AFC, BFC, shall be proportional to three 
given lines L, i/, iV! (Four solutions.) 

See Exercise 170. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK V. 

THEOREMS. 

255. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is regular. 

256. An equilateral polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular if the 
number of its sides is odd. 

257. An equiangular polygon inscribed in a circle is regular if the number 
of its sides is odd, 

258. An equiangular polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular. 

259. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is three-fourths of that 
of the regular circumscribed hexagon. 

260. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is a mean proportional 
between the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral triangles. 

261. A plane surface may be entirely covered (as in the construction cf a 
pavement) by equal regular polygons of either three, four, or six sides. 

262. A plane surface may be entirely covered by a combination of squares 
and regular octagons having the same side, or by dodecagons and equilateral 
triangles having the same side. 

263. The area of a regular inscribed octagon is equal to that of a rectangle 
whose adjacent sides are equal to the sides of the inscribed and circumscribed 
squares. 

264. The area of a circle is a mean proportional between the areas of any 
two similar polygons, one of which is circumscribed about the circle and the 
other isoperimetrical with the circle. ( Galileo's Theorem,) 
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265. Two diagonals of a regular pentagon, not drawn from a oommoii 
vertex, divide each other in extreme and mean ratio. 

266. If a = the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R, then, 



B. 



267. If a = the mde of a regular octagon inscribed in a cirde whose radias 
is R, then, 

a = RV^2 — 1/2. 

268. If a = the mde of a regular dodecagon inscribed in a drde whose 
radius is i?, then, 

a = R1/2 — 1/3. 

269. If a = the side of a regular pentedecagon inscribed in a dide whose 
radius is R, then, 

a = ^(1/10 + 21/5 + 1/3 — 1/15). 

270. If (2 = the diagonal of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 

radius is R. then, 

R _^______^.^ 

271. Jfa = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a dide whose radius 
is R, and J. = the side of the similar circumscribed i)olygon, then, 



A = 



2aR 



l/(4i2»— a»)' 



a = 



2AR 



l/{4R* + A*) 



272. If a = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is R, and a^ = the side of the regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of ades, then. 



a'* = R{2R — i/4i2» — a»), 



R* 



273. If AB and CD are two perpendicular di- 
ameters in a circle, and E the middle point of the 
radius OC, and if EF is taken equal to EA^ then 
OF is equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
decagon, and JLJ^ is equal to the side of the regular 
inscribed pentagon. 

CoroUary. If a = the dde of a regular pentagon 
and a^ = the side of a regular decagon, inscribed 
in a oirde whose radius is R, then, 

a^-^a'^ = R^. 
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274. In two circles of different radii, angles at the centres subtended by 
arcs of equal length are to each other inversely as the radii. 

275. Erom any point within a regular polygon of n sides, perpendiculars 
are drawn to the several sides ; prove that the sum of these perpendiculars 
is equal to n times the apothem. (V. 22, ) 

What modification of this statement is required if the point is taken with- 
out the polygon? 

276. If perpendiculars are dropped from the vertices of a regular polygon 
upon any diameter of the circumscribed circle, the sum of the perpendicu- 
lars which fall on one side of this diameter is equal to the sum of those which 
fall on the opposite side. 

277. If 7^ is the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is i?, and a point P is taken such that the sum of the squares 
of its distances from the vertices of the polygon is equal to a given quantity 
&*, the locus of P is the circumference of a circle, concentric with the 
given circle, whose radius r is determined by the relation 

Ri+r*= — . 
n 

(IIL 52 and 53), (Ex.276.) 

PROBLEMS. 

278. Divide a given circle into a given number of equivalent parts, by con- 
centric circumferences. 

Also, divide it into a given number of parts proportional to given lines, by 
concentric circumferences. 

279. A circle being given, to find a given number of circles whose radii 
shall be proportional to given lines, and the sum of whose areas shall be 
equal to the area of the given circle. 

280. In a given equilateral triangle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to 
each other and to the sides of the triangle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the side of the triangle. 

281. In a given circle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to each other 
and to the given circle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the radius of the given 
circle. 
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282. If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane MJV^ any plane perpen- 
dicular to the line AB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

283. If a plane is passed through one of the diagonals of a parallelogram, 

the perpendiculars to this plane from the extremities of the other diagonal 

are equal 
28 
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284. If the intersectioDS of a number of planes are parallel, all the per- 
pendicolars to these planes, drawn &om a common i)oint in spaoe, lie in one 
plane. 

285. If the projections of a number of points on a plane are in a straight 
line, these points are in one plane. 

286. If each of the projections of a line AB upon two intersecting planes 
is a straight line, the line AB is a straight line. 

287. Lot A and B be two points, and M and jV two planes. If the sum 
of the two perpendiculars fix)m the point A upon the planes 3f and If is 
equal to Ihe sum of those &om B upon these planes, this sum is the same 
for every other point in the straight line AB, (Ex. 125. ) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

288. Let A, B and C be three points, and M and N" two planes. If the 
sum of the two perpendiculars from each of the points J., B and (7, upon 
the planes M and JNT, is the same for the three i)oints, it will be the same 
for eveiy point in the plane ABC, (Ex. 287.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

289. A plane passed through the middle point of the common perpen- 
dicular to two straight lines in space (VI. 63), and parallel to both these 
lines, bisects every straight line joimng a point of one of these lines to a 
point of the other. 

290. In any triedral angle, the three planes bisecting the three diedral 
angles, intersect in the same straight line. 

291. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges, per- 
pendicular to the opposite faces respectively, intersect in the same straight 
line. 

292. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges and 
the bisectors of the opposite face angles respectively, intersect in the same 
straight line. 

293. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the bisectors 
of the face angles, and perpendicular to these faces respectively, intersect in 
the same straight line. 

294. If through the vertex of a triedral angle, three straight lines are 
drawn, one in the plane of each face and perpendicular to the opposite edge, 
these tliree straight lines are in one plane. 



LOCI. 

295. Find the locus of the points in space which are equally distant from 
two given points. 

296. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given planes ; 
or whose distances from two given planes are in a given ratio. (Compare 
Ex. 170.) 

297. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given straight 
lines in the same plane. 

298. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
points. 
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299. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
planes. 

300. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
straight lines in the same plane. 

301. Locus of the points which are equally distant from the three edges 
of i triedral angle. (Ex. 293.) 

302. Lovus of the points in a given plane which are equally distant from 
two given points out of the plane. 

303. Locub of the points which are equally distant from two given planes, 
and at the samo time equally distant from two given points. (Exs. 295 and 
296.) 

304. Locus ot ti point in a given plane such that the straight lines drawn 
from it to two gifon points out of the plane make equal angles with the 
Diane, (m. 79.) 

305. Locus of a jxoint such that the sum of its distances from two given 
] lanes is equal to a given straight line. 

306. Locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of its di&- 
tinces from two given points is equal to a given constant 

307. Locus of a point in a given plane such that the difference of the 
S(iuares of its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant. 

308. A straight Une of a given length moves so that its extremities are 
constantly upon two given perpendicular but non-intersecting straight hues ; 
what is the locus of the middle point of the moving line? 

309. Two given non-intersecting straight lines in space are cut by an 
indefinite number of parallel planes, the two intersections of each plane 
with the given lines are joined by a straight line, and each of these joining 
lines is divided in a given ratio m: w, what is the locus of the points of 
division? 

PROBLEMS. 

Li the solution of problems in space, we assume — 1st, that a plane can be 
dravm passing through three given points (or two intersecting straight lines) 
and its intersections with given straight lines or planes determined — ^and 2d, 
that a perpendicular to a given plane can be drawn at a given point in the 
plane, or from a given point without it ; and the solution of a problem will 
consist, not in giving a graphic construction, but in determining the con- 
ditixms under which the proposed problem is solved by the appHcation of 
these elementary problems. The graphic solution of problems belongs to 
Descriptive Geometry, <• 

310. Through a given straight line, to pass a plane perpendicular to a 
given plane. 

311. Through a given point, to pass a plane perpendicular to a given 
straight Hue. 

312. Through a given point, to pass a plane parallel to a given plane. 

313. To determine that point in a given straight line which is equidistant 
from two given points not in the same plane with the given line. 
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314. To find a point in a plane wliicli shall be equidistant from three given 
points in space. 

315. Through a given point in space, to draw a straight line which shall 
eat two given straight lines not in the same plane. 

316. Given a straight line AB parallel to a plane M\ from any point A 
in ABy to draw a straight line AP^ of a given length, to the plane My 
making the angle BAP equal to a given angle. 

317. Through a given point J. in a plane, to draw a straight line AT m 
that plane, which shall be at a given distance PT from a given point P 
without the plane. 

318. A given straight line AB meets a given plane at the point A \ to 
draw through A a straight line AP in the given plane, making the angle 
BAP equal to a given angle. 

319. Through a given point J., to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a ^ven plane N and of a given length. 

320. Through a given point A^ to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and make a given angle with the 
plane M. 

321. Given two straight lines, CD and EF^ not in the same plane, and 
AB any third straight line in space ; to draw a straight line PQ from AB to 
EF which shall be parallel to CD, 

322. Given two straight lines AB and GD^ not in the same plane ; to 
draw a straight line PQ from AB to CD which shall make a given angle 
with AB, 

323. Given two straight lines, AB and CZ), not in the same plane, to find 
a point in AB at a given perpendicular distance from CD, 

324. Through a given point , to draw a straight line which shall meet a 
given straight line and the circumference of a given circle not in the same 
plane. 

325. In a given plane and through a given point of the plane, to draw 
a straight line which shall be perpendicular to a given line in space. 
(VI. 62.) 

326. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the sum of its dis- 
tances from two given points on the same side of the plane shall be a 
minimum. 

327. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the diiSerence of its 
distances from two given points on opposite ddes of the plane shall be a 
maximum. 

328. To cut a given polyedral angle of four faces by a plane so that the 
section shall be a parallelogram. 
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GEOMETRY.— BOOK VH 

THEOEEMS. 

329. The volume of a triangular piism is equal to tne ^uduct of the area 
of a lateral face by one-half the perpendicular distance of that face from the 
opposite edge. 

330. In any quadrangular prism, the sum of the squares of the twelve 
edges is equal to the sum of the squares of its four diagonals plus eight 
times the square of the hue joining the common middle points of the diago- 
nals taken two and two. 

Deduce (VII. 20) from this. 

331. Of all quadrangular prisms having equivalent surfaces, the cube has 
the greatest volume. 

332. The lateral surface of a pyramid is greater than the base. 

333. At any point in the base of a regular pyramid a perpendicular to the 
base is erected which intersects the several lateral faces of the pyramid, or 
these faces produced. Prove that the sum of the distances of the points of 
intersection from the base is constant 

(See Ex. 275.) 

334. In a tetraedron, the planes passed through the three lateral edges 
and the middle points of the edges of the base intersect in a straight line. 
The four straight lines so determined, by taking each face as a base, meet in 
a point which divides each line in the ratio 1:4. 

Note. This point is the centre of gravity of the tetraedron. 

335. The perpendicular from the centre of gravity of a tetraedron to any 
plane is equal to the arithmetical mean of the four perpendiculars from the 
vertices of the tetraedron to the same plane. (Ex. 125.) 

336. In any tetraedron, the straight lines joining the middle pomts of the 
opposite edges meet in a point and bisect each other in that point 

337. The plane which bisects a diedral angle of a tetraedron divides the 
opposite edge into segments which are proportional to the areas of the a4jar 
cent faces. 

338. Any plane passing through the middle points of two opposite edges 
of a tetraedron divides the tetraedron into two equivalent solids. 

339. If one of the triedral angles of a tetraedron is tri-rectangtdar 
{{. c, composed of three right angles), the square of the area of the face 
opposite to it is equal to the sum of the squares of the areas of the thre)? 
other faces. 

340. If a, b, c, d, are the perpendiculars from the vertices of a tetraedron 
upon the opposite faces, and a^, V, c^, d^, the perpendiculars fit)m any point 
within the tetraedron upon the same faces respectively, then. 
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341. If ABCD ifi any tetraedron, and any point witihin it; and if the 
straigbt lines J.0, BO^ CO, DO^ are produced to meet the fiioes in the 
points a, 5, e, d, respectiyely ; then 

Aa'^Bb'^CcDd 

342. The volmne of a tronoated triangolar prism is eqnal to the product 
of the area of its lower base by the perpendicular upon the lower base let 
&11 &om the intersection of the medial lines of the upper base. 

343. The yolume of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the product of 
the area of its lower base by the perpendicular &om the centre of the upper 
base upon the lower base. 

344. The volume of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the product of 
a right section by one-fourth the sum of its four lateral edges. (VLL 62.) 

345. The altitude of a regular tetraedron is equal to the sum of the four 
perpendiculars let fall from any point within it upon the four faces. 

346. Any plane passed through the centre of a parallelopiped divides it 
into two equivalent solids. 



PROBLEMS. 

347. To cut a cube by a plane so that the section shall be a regular 
hexagon. 

348. Given three indefinite straight lines in space which do not intersect, 
to construct a parallelopiped which shall have three of its edges on these 
lines. 

349. A parallelopiped is given in portion, and a straight line in space ; to 
pass a plane through the line which shall divide the paraQelopiped into two 
equivalent solids. 

350. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the volumes of two given 
cubes. 

351. Within a given tetraedron, to find a point such that planes passed 
through this point and the edges of the tetraedron shall divide the tetraedron 
into four equivalent tetraedrons. 

352. To pass a plane, either through a given point, or parallel to a given 
straight line, which shall divide a given tetraedron into two equivalent 
solids. 

353. Find the difiference between the volume of the frustum of a pyramid 
and the volume of a prism of the same altitude whose base is a section of 
the frustum parallel to its bases and equidistant from them. 

The difierence may be expressed in the form -rjj^VB — 1/5)*, if B and 
h Are tho areas of the bases, and h the altitude of the frustum. 
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GEOMETRY.— BOOKS VHI and IX. 

THEOREMS. 

354. K througli a fixed point, witllin or without a sphere, three straight 
lines are drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the surface of the 
sphere, the sum of the squares of the three intercepted chords is constant. 
Also, the sum of the squares of the six segments of these chords is 
constant. 

355. K three radii of a sphere, perpendicular to each other, are projected 
upon any plane, the sum of the squares of the three projections is equal to 
twice the square of the radius of ^e sphere. (Ex. 339.) 

356. If two circles revolve about the line joining their centres, a common 
tangent to the two circles generates the surface of a common tangent cone to 
the two spheres generated by the circles. The vertex of the cone generated 
by an external conmion tangent may be called an external vertex, and that 
of the cone generated by an internal common tangent may be called an 
internal vertex. These terms being premised, prove the following theorem : 

If three spheres of different radii are placed in any position in space, 
and the six common tangent cones, external and internal, are drawn to these 
spheres taken two and two, 1st, the three external vertices are in a straight 
line ; 2d, each external vertex hes in the same straight line with two internal 
vertices. 

357. The volumes of a cone of revolution, a sphere, and a oylmder of 
revolution, are proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, if the bases of the cone 
and pylinder are each equal to a great circle of the sphere, and their altitudes 
are each equal to a diameter of the sphere. 

358. An equilateral cylinder (of revolution) is one a section of which 
through the axis is a square. An equilateral cone (of revolution) is one a 
section of which through the axis is an equilateral triangle. These defi- 
nitions premised, prove the following theorems : 

I. The total area of the equilateral cgrlinder inscribed in a sphere is a 
mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of the 
inscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of these three 
bodies. 

IL The total area of the equilateral cylinder circumscribed about a sphere 
is a mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of 
the circumscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of 
these three bodies. 

359. K A is the altitude of a segment of one base in a sphere whose 
radius is r, the volume of the segment is equal to irh^(R — J7i). 

360. The volumes of polyedrons circumscribed about the same sphere are 
proportional to their surfaces. 
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LOCI. 

361. LocuB of the points in space wliich are at a g^ven distance from a 
g^yen straight line. 

362. Locus of the points which are at the distance a from a point J., and 
at the distance h from a point B, 

363. Locos of the centres of the spheres which are tangent to three laven 
plane& 

364. Locos of a point in space the ratio of whose distances from two fixed 
points is a given constant 

365. Locos of the centres of the sections of a gjven sphere made hy planer 
passing throogh a given strught line. 

366. Locos of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made hy planes 
passing throogh a given point 

367. Locos of a point in space the som of the sqoares of whose distances 
from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 174.) 

368. Locos of a point in space the difierence of the sqoares of whose dis- 
tances from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 175. ) 



PROBLEMS. 

369. To cot a given sphere hy a plane passing throogh a given straight 
line so that the section shall have a given radios. 

370. To oonstroct a spherical sorfaoe with a ^ven radios, 1st, passing 
throogh three given points ; 2d, passing throogh two given points and tan- 
gent to a given plane, or to a given sphere ; 3d, passing throogh a given 
point and tangent to two given planes, or to two given spheres, or to a given 
plane and a given sphere ; 4th, tangent to three given piianes, or to three 
given spheres, or to two given planes and a given sphere, or to a given plane 
and two given spheres. 

371. Hiroogh a given point on the sorfaoe of a sphere, to draw a great 
drde tangent to a given small circle. 

372. To draw a great circle tangent to two given small circles. 

373. At a given point in a great circle, to draw an arc of a great circle 
which shall make a given angle with the first 

374. To find the ratio of the volomes of two cylinders whose convex area? 
are eqoal. 

375. To find the ratio of the convex areas of two pylinders whose volmnes 
are eqoal. 

376. To find the ratio of the volumes generated by a rectangle revolving 
soccessively aboot its two adjacent sides. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOMETRY. 



TBANSVERSALS. 

1. Definition. Any stxaight line cutting a systeni of lines is called a 
tranaversal. 

PBOPOSITION I^THEORBM. 

2. If a tratieversdl cuts the sides of a triangle (jprodvced if necessary)^ the 
product of three rum-adiaceni segments of the fides is equal to the product 
of the other three segments. 

Let ABC be the pven triangle, 
and ahc the transversal. When the 
transversal cats a side produced, as 
the side jBC at a, the segments are 
the distances, aB, aC, of the point 
of section fix)m the extremities of 
the line (IH. 22). The segments 
aB, bC, cAj having no extremity 
in common, are non-adjaoentb 

Draw CN parallel to AB. By 
eimilar tnangles, we have 




aB eB 



aC NC 



hC_NC 
hA cA' 



and multiplying, 



whence, 



aBXhC ^cB 
aC X hA cA' 

aB X hCX cA = aCX hA X cB. 



3. Corollary, Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle (one of the points, or aJd three, lying in the sides produced), so that 
the product of three nonr-adjacent segm>ents of the tides is equud to the product 
of the other three, then the three points lie in the same straight line. 

Let a, &, c, be 80 taken on the sides of the triangle ABC, that ^Q rela- 
tion [I] is satisfied. Join ah, and let oh produced be ^apposed to out 

336 
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AB in ft point wliich we shall call c^. Then l^ the above theorem, we 
haye 

aBXbCXc^A^aCXhAX ffB, 

rnd dnoe \sy hypothesis we also have 

aBXhCXcA^aCXhAX eB, 
lere foUows, by division, 

cA cB' 

which can eyidendy be troe only when c^ coincides with c; that is, tlie 
three points a, b and c are in the same strught line. 

4 SchoUum, The prindple in the corollary often serves to determine, in a 
f ery ample manner, whether three points lie in the same straight line. 

For example, take the following theorem : 

The middle poinU of the three diaganals of a complete quadrilateral are 
in a straight Une, 

A complete quadrilateral is the figure formed by fonr straight lines inter- 
secting in six points, as ABCDEF. The line EF is called the third 
diagcmoL 

A. 



I 




.l-ii 






\ ^fl" 



IT 



F 



Let X, Jf, JVJ be the middle points of the three diagonals. Let O^H^K^ 
be the mid(Ue points of the ^des of the triangle FDG. The sides of the 
triangle GHK pass through the points LMN^ respectively (L 121 and 122). 
The line ABE^ comddered as a transversal of the triangle CDF^ gives 

AD.BFEG = AFBC.ED. 

iXviding each fiictor of this equation by 2, and observing that we have 
iAD = LK, i BF= MQ, eta (L 121), we find 

LKMO.NH^ LKMK.NG; 

therefore, the points Z, M^ N^ lying in the sides of the triangle GSK^ 
satisfy the condition of the preceding corollary, and are in a straight line. 
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PBOPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

5. Three straight lines, drawn through the vertices of a triangle and amjf 
point in its pkme, divide the sides into segments such that the product of 
three nonro/djaxxnt segments is equal to the product of the other three. 



Let ABC be the triangle, and any point 
in its plane, through which Aa, Bh^ Cc, are 
drawn. 

The triangle J. (7a is cut by the transversal 
Bh ; hence, by (2), 

aB.bC.AO = BChAaO; 

and the triangle ABa, cut by the transversal 
Cb, gives 

BC.aO.cA = aC.AO.cB. 

Multiplying these equations together, and omitting the common &ctors, we 

obtain 

aB.hC.cA=^ aChA,cB. 

6. CoroUary, Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle {aU the points being on the sides themselves or two on the sides pro- 
duced), so that the product of three non-ac^acent segments of the sides is 
equal to the product of the other three, the straight lines joining these points 
with the opposite vertices of the triangle meet in one point. 

The proof is similar to that of (3). 

7. Scholium. The prindple of this corollary often serves to determine 
whether three straight lines meet in a point For example, if Aa, Bh, Cc^ 
are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle ABC, we have by (IIL 21), 

aB ^ aC hC^hA cA^cB 

AB A& BG aJ AG BG' 

and tlie product of these equalities, omitting the oonmion denominator 
ABXBGXAG,\& 

aB.hG.cA = aG,bA.cB', 

therefore, the three bisectors of the angles of a triangle pass through the same 
point. 

With the same facility, it can be shown that the straight lines joining the 
points of contact of the inscribed circle wUh the opposite vertices of the tri- 
angle meet in a point ; that the three perpendiculars from the vertices of a 
triangle to the opposite sides meet in a point; and that the three medial line% 
of a triangle meet in a point. 

29 W 
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ANHABMONIC RATIO. 

8. D^ftMvUum, If four points are taken in a Btraight Hne, the qootieiit 
obtained l^ dividing the ratio of the distaooeeof the fint two fiom the third 
l^ the ratio of the distances of the fint two fitnn the finiith, is oaDed the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points. 

Thus the anhaimonio ratio of the firar i 1 1 1 

points ^ A (7, A is ^ bo 9 

GA, DA 
OB • DB' 

which for brevity is denoted by [ABCD]. 

In applying the definition the points may be taken in any order we please, 
bat the adopted order is always to be indicated in the notation. Thus, the 
same points, considered in the order A, Q B^ 2>, give the anhannonic ratio 

9. The anharmonic ratio of four points u not changed in value when ftoo 
of the pointe are interchanged^ provided the other two care interchanged ai 
the same tme. 

Thus 

i^CD^'CBDB'^GBDA 
Tnin/ri^DB , CB CA.DB 

T riTk A in AQ , ^^ AC*BD 

\^^nnA^-^^^ . AD_ AaBD 

Therefore, [ABCD] = [BADC] = [CDAB] = [DCBA]. There are 
then four different ways in which the same anharmonic ratio can be ex- 
pressed. 

There are, in all, twenty-four ways in which the four letters may be 
written, and therefore four points give rise to six anharmonic ratios 
differing in value. Three of these six ore the reciprocals of the other 
three. 

10. Definition, A eystem of stradght lines diverging from a point is called 
a pencil; each diverging line is called a ra^; and the point from which thef 
diverge is called the vertex of the pencil. 
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PEOPOainON III.— THEOREM. 
11. ^ a peneS qfjinir rays u cat by a tnaavatalf any aiihannonie ratio 
of the fom poinU of mtenedion u coiatant for aS pofitioru of the Cran*- 
veracd. 




Let O-MNPQhe Ihe poncU; and MABCD, A'B'G'iy, be any two 
poaitioiu of a traasrersal ; tiien 

lABGD^ = \A'B'G'iy\- 

For, dramng Bt:d parallel to OM, we have by riiuIm tnangles, 

GA^OA BA^ OA 

GB ~cB' DB dB 

Dividing the first of these eqaations by tihe second, we have 

Drawing Wtfi' punllel to OM, we have in the sante maiuteT, 
\A'B'G'iy\ -- 






The eeoond members of these two equations b^ng eqnal ( TTT, 35), we have 
IABGD\ = [A'B'G'iy]. 

It is important to observe that the preceding demonstradon appKes when 
the transversals cut one or mtve of the n^ on oppodta ddes of the vertex, 
as in Rg. 2. 

12. Definition. The anharmonie ratio of a pencil of fi>nr rays is the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points on these rays determined by any trans- 
versal Thus, [ABCD], [AGBD], eta, are the anharmonic ratios of the 
liendJ formed by the rays OM, ON", OP, ^$, in the preceding figure. To 
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difltingnigh the pencil in which the ratio is considered, the letter at tlie 
Tertex is prefixed to the ratio ; thoB, [ O.ABCD], [ O.ACBD], etc. 

13. The angles of a pencil are the six angles which the rays, taken two 
and two, form with eadi other. It follows from the preceding proposition 
that the valnes of the anhaimonio ratios in two pencils will be eqnal, if tlie 
aoc^ of the pencils are equal, each to each. 

14 Definition, The anhartnanic ratio qf four ficed 
painti Ay B^ C^DyOnthe circuimferenot of a circle^ 
is the anhaimonio ratio of the pencil formed l^ join- 
ing the four points to dxxs variaUe point on the 
oircomferenoe. 

PBOPOfllTIOK IV*— THEOREM. 

15. The anharmonic ratio (^ four fixed pomti on the drcun^ferenoe of a 
circle it constant. 

For, the angles of the pendl remain the same for all positions, 0, 0^, 
eta, of its yertex, on the oiicomforenoe. (IL 68.) 

16. Definition, If fomr fixed tangents to a cirdle are cat 1^ a fifth (vari- 
able) tangent, the anhannonio ratio of the foor points of intersection is 
called the anharmonic ratio of the four tangentt. 




PB0P08ITI0K V. 

17. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed tangents to a drde is constant 

For, let four tangents, tonch- 
ing the drole at the points 
Ay By Cy Dy be intersected by 
any fifth tangent in My Ny P, Q, 
The pen<nl formed by the rays 
OMy ONy OPy Qy wOl havc 
constant angles for all positions 
of the yariable tangent, since 
(as the reader can readily prove) 
the angle MON will be meas- 
ured by one-half of the fixed arc ABy the angle NOPhy one-half of the ans 
BCy and the angle POQ by one-half of the arc CD. The angles of the 
pencil being constant, the anharmonic ratio [0,MNPQ'\ is constant 

18. CaroUary, The anharmonic ratio of four tangents to a circ^ is equal 
to the anharmonic ratio of the four points of contact. 

For, if any point (y in the ciroumference be joined to Ay By Cy Dy the 
pemnl formed will have the same angles as the pencO formed by the rays 
OMy ON, OPy OQy since these angles will also be measured by one-half 
the ares ABy BCy CDy respectively. 
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19. The proi)erties of anharmonio ratios can be applied to the demonstra- 
tion of two classes of theorems, in one of which certain points are to be 
shown to lie in the same straight line, and in the other certain straight lines 
are to be shown to meet in the same point Corresponding theorems in these 
two dasses are placed side hy side, in the following propositionB, in order to 
exhibit their analogy. 



PROPOSITION VL 



Theorem, 



2C. When two pencils 0-ABCD, 
(y-AfB' C^I/y have the same anhar- 
momc ratio and a homologous ray 
OA common^ the intersections 6, e, c^ 
of the other three pairs of homologous 
rays^ are in a straight Une, 




For, let the straight line joining b 
and e meet OA in a, and let the 
points in which it meets OD and 
(yiy be called d and ^, respectively. 
By hypothesis we have (11), 

[abed] = [obey], 

which can be tme only when d and y 
coindde ; but d and ^ being on the 
different lines OD and O^iy can co- 
incide only when they are identical 
with their intersection cL Therefore, 
«, 6, C| c2^ are in a straight line. 



22. OoroUary, Jfoneoftheanhar- 
monic ratios of a pencil is equai to 
one of those of a second pencil, the 



Theorem, 



21. When two right-Uned figw^ 
of four points Au, B^ C, i>, and 
A, B^y C^<i ly^ have the same an- 
harmonic raMo and a homologous 
point A common^ the straight Unes 
joinmg the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous points meet m the same 
point 0. 






B'l W' \Z>' 



For, let be the point of meeting 
of BB"^ and CC^ ; draw OA and 
Oiy, and let the point in which 01/ 
meets AD be called d. 
Then we have (11), 

[AB'C'D"] = [ABC^l 

and, by hypothesis, 

[AB'G'D'] = [ABCD]; 



hence. 



[ABCd] = [ABCD], 



Therefore d coincides with />, and 
the straight line DD^ also passes 
through the point 0. 

23. Corollary. , Jf one of the an- 
harmonic radios of a system of fonttr 
points is equal to one of those of a 



remaining anharmonic radios of the \ second system^ the remaining amhar* 
29 • 
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font pencS are equal to thoee qf the 
9ecandy each to each. 

For, let the pencils be placed so as 
to haye a cominon homologous ray. 
Since one of the ratios has the same 
value in both pencils, the intersec- 
tions of the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous rays lie in a straight line, 
which is a common transversal ; and 
then Bay two oonesponding anhar- 
monio ratios in the two pencUs will be 
equal to that of the four points on the 
common transversal (11), and there- 
ibre equal to each other. 



monic ratua of the Uoo ^ftteme ate 
equal, each to each. 

For, let the two eystems be placed 
so as to have a common homologous 
point Since one of the anhannonic 
ratios has the same vahie in both eys- 
tems, the straight lines joining the 
other three pairs of homologous points 
meet in a point; and then any two 
corresponding anhannonic ratios in 
the two systems are equal, being de- 
termined in the same pencil (11). 
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Theorem, 



24. If two tnanglesy ABC, A^E'C, 
are so gUuated that the three straight 
Unes, AA^y BB\ CC\ joining their 
corretpondmg vertices, meet in a point, 
0, the three intersections, a, h, e, of 
their oorrespofiding sides, are in a 
straight Un€, 



Theorem. 



26. If two triangles, AB C, A^B' C, 
are so situated that the three interseo' 
tions, a,b, c, of thdr correaponding 
sides are in a straight line, the three 
straight lines, AA\ BB\ CC^joinr 
ing ihekr corresponding vertices, me^ 
in a point, 0. 




For, let BA and B^A^ meet OC 
in D and I/, and suppose Oc to be 
drawn. The pendl Oc, OB, OA, 



For, let the straight line abc meet 
CO' in d. Taking C and C^ as the 
vertices of pendls having the com 
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0(7, interseoted by the transversals 
eD and ciy, gives 

[cBAD] = [cB'A'JX], 

or confflderiDg these ratios as belong- 
ing to ^pencils whose vertices are C 
and C^j respectively, 

[CcBAD] = [C'.cB'A'IX]. 

These pendls having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ray 
CC^i the intersections a, b, c, of the 
other three pairs of homologous rays 
are in a straight line (20). 



mon transversal 04:^ we have, iden- 
tically, 

[Ccdba] = [G^.cdba]. 

The first "peoxA being cat by the trans- 
versal cBAD^ and the second by the 
transversal cB^A^I/^ the preceding 
equation gives (11), 

[cDAB] = [ciyA^B"^. 

The two systems, e, B, A^ D, and 
c, jB^, J.^, ly, having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point c, the lines. BB^^ 
AA', Diy (or CO'), meet in the 
same point (21). 



25. Difinitim. Two triangles ABC, A'B'C\ which satisfy the con- 
ditions of the preceding two theorems, are called homoloffical; the point 
is called the centre of homology; the line abc is called the axis of homology. 



PROPOSITION VIII. 



Theorem, 



27. In any hexagon ABCDEF 
mtcribed in a circle^ the tntergections, 




Theorem. 



28. In any hexagon ABCDEF 
drcumacribed about a drde, Ike three 
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X, M^ N, of the three pain of cppo- 
iUe nda, are in a straight Une, 

For, oonfflderiog bro pendls fonned 
t^ joining B and F aa yerdoes, wiih 
A^ (7, 2> and J?, we have (15), 

[B.ACDE] = [F.ACDE]. 

Gatdng the fint penoO by the trana- 
veiral LPDEi and the seoond pondl 
by the transveTsal NQDCy the pre- 
eeding equation gives (11), 

[LPDE] = [NCDQl 

Since the two systems of points 
LPDE and NCDQ have a common 
anhannonio ratio and a common ho- 
mologons point i>, the lines LN^ PC^ 
EQi joining the other three pairs of 
homologons points, meet in a common 
point M (21). Therefore Z, My Ny 
are in the same straight line. 

This theorem is due to Pascal. 

29. Corollary J. If the vertex D 
is brought nearer and nearer to the 
vertex Cy the side CD will approach 
to the tangent at (7; therefore, when 
the point D is finally made to coin- 
(dde with (7, the theorem will still 
apply to the resulting pentagon if we 
substitute the tangent at C for the 
nde CD. The theorem then takes 
the following form. 

In any pentagon AB CEF inscribed 




diagonaby ADy BEy CF, joining the 
opponU verticee^ intereect in the aame 
point 

For, regarding ABy BCy CD and 
EFy as fixed tangents cat by the tan- 
gent ED b P, Ny Dy Ey and by the 
tangent FA in Ay Ly My Fy we ha.v6 

(17), 

[PNDE\ = [ALMF]y 

or, conadering these anharmonic ra- 
tios as belonging to pendls whose ver- 
tices are B and (7, respectively, 

[B.Pm)E] = [CALMF]. 

These two pencils, having a common 
anhannonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous ray LNy the intersectioiis, 
Ay Dy Oy of the other three pairs of 
homologous rays are in a straight 
line (20). Therefore ADy BE and 
CFy meet in the same point 0. 

This theorem is due to Brianchon. 

30. CoroQary i. If a vertex C is 
brought into the circumference, the 
sides BC and CD will become a sngle 
line touching the oirde at C The 
theorem will still apply to the result- 
ing pentagon if we regard the point 
of contact of this ade as the vertex 
of a cireumsGribed hexagon. The 
theorem then takes the following 
form. 

In any pentagon ABDEF drcum- 
scribed about a drcUy the Une joining 




a vertex and the point of coniact of 
the oppodte mie, and the diagonah 
joining the other non-oonterutioe vet" 
ticeemeetin a point 
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m a circle, tht intersection No/a side 
with the tangent drawn at the oppo- 
site vertex, and the intersections L, M, 
of the other nonrconsecutive sides are 
three points in a straight line. 

By the same process we can reduce the hexagon to a quadrilateral and 
finally to a triangle ; whence the following corollaries. 



dl. CoToHa/ry IL In any quadri- 
lateral inscribed m a circle, if tan- 




gents a/re drawn at two consecutwe 
vertices, the point of intersection of 
each of them with the side passing 
through the point of contact of the 
other, and the intersection of the other 
two sides, are three points in a straight 
Ime, 
33 Corollary IIL In any quadri- 




32. Corollary II. In any quadri- 
lateral circumscribed abovt a circle, 
if we take the points of contact of two 




adjaxient sides, and join the point of 
contact of each side wM the vertex on 
theotherside, and if the remaining two 
vertices are joined, the three straight 
Unes so drawn meet m a point 



29** 



34. CoroUary IIL Inanyquadri- 

B 




lateral circumscribed about a cxrcle, 
the straight lines joining the points of 
contact of opposite sides, and the di- 
agonals, a/re four straight lines which 
m>eet in a point. 
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lateral inscribed in a circle, the inter- 
sections of the tangents drawn at op- 
posite vertices and the intersections 
of the opposite sides are four points 
in a straight Une. 

35. Corollary IV. In any triangle 
inscribed in a circle, the intersections 




36. Corollary IV. In any trianglt 
circumscribed about a circle, the 
straight Hnes joining the point o/< 




tact of each side with the opposite 
texmeetina point 



of each side with the tangent drawn 
at the opposite vertex a/rein a straight 
Une, 



37. Scholium. Pascal's Theorem (27) may be applied to the figure 
ABCDEFA, formed by joining any six points of the 
drcumferenoe by consecutiYe straight lines in any order 
whatever, a figure which may still be called a hexagon 
(non-oonvex), but which for distinction has been called a 
hexa,gram. 

The demonstration (27) applies to this figure, word for 
word. 

Brianohon's Theorem (28) may also be extended to a 
eircumscribed hexagram, formed by six tangents at any 
BIX points taken in any assumed order of suooesfflon. 
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HABMONIC PBOPOBTION. 

38. Definition, Four pointa -4, .5, C, 2), 1 1 1 

are oalled four harmonic points when their -^ o B d 

anhannonic ratio [ABCD] is equal to 

xudty; that is, when 

CA . DA^. OA^DA 

CB'" DB ' ®' CB DJ^ 

which agrees with the definition of harmonic points in (III. 76). 

39. Definition. A harmonic pencil is a pencil of four rays whose anhar- 
monic ratio is equal to unity; that is, a pendl 0, which determines upon 
any transversal a Efystem of four harmonic points 
J., B^ (7, D, From (11) it follows that if one 
transversal of a pencil is divided harmonically, all 
other transversals of the pencil are also divided 
harmonically. 

The points A and B ate called conjugate points 
with respect to C and Z>, that is, they divide 
the distance C!Z> harmonically; and C and D 

are called ooigugate points with respect to A and B^ that is, they divide the 
distance AB harmonically (III. 76). In like manner, the rays OA and OB 
are called conjugate rays with respect to the rays 0(7 and OD^ and are said 
to divide the angle COD hamumical^; and the rays 00 and OD are caii- 
jugcUe rays with respect to OA and OB, and dwide the angle A OB har- 
monicaUy. 

PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

40. If a straight line AB is divided harmonically at the points Cand jD, 
the half of AB is a mean proportional between the distances of its middle 

point from the corijugate points G and D; thai is, OB^ =^ 00. OD 

For, the harmonic proportion, 

CA.CB^DAx DB, ^ ' j, J, j, 

^ves, by oomposdtion and division (ITT. 10) 
and (m 9), 

GA—CB . GA+ GB _ DA'-DB ^ DA + DB ^ 
2*2 2*2* 

or, OGi 0B=^ OB : OD. [Ij 

41. CoToUary, Conversely, \f toe have given AB and tito middle point 0, 
and if Gand D are so taken that 02* = 0(7. OD, then, A, B, G and D 
aire fofwr harmonic points. 
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For, the proportion [1] gives 

0B+ OC: OB—OC^ 0D+ OB: OB— OB; 

thatis, CA: CB = I)A:DB. [2] 

42. SckoUum, The three straight lines AC, AB, AD, are in hamumia 
progression. For, the harmonio proportion [2] may be written thus, 

AC : AI)= AB-- AC : AD — AB, 

or, ACi AB, AD, are such that the first is to the third as the difference 
between the first and second is to the difference between the second and 
third ; that is, they are in harmonic progression, according to the definition 
commonly given in algebra. 

Of three straight lines AC, AB, AD, in harmonic progression, the second 
AB is called a harmonic mean between the eoUremes AC and AD. 



PROPOSITION X.— THSOBEM. 

43. in a complett quadriUUeral, each diagonal is divided harmonically hg 
the oiher tux>. 

Let ABODE F be a complete qnadri- ^ 

lateral (4), and L, M, N, the intersections /^\ 

of its three diagonals. In the triangle // \ p 

AUF, the transversal DBM gives (2), S^'-^^^^X 

DF.BAME = DA,BKMF, ^j:::::y'jPj\^ 

and fflnce the three lines AL, FB, ED, 

pass through the common point C, we have by (5), 

DF.BALE = DA.BELF. 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we have 

ME^MF ME^LE. 

LE LF" ^ MF LF 

therefore, EF is divided harmonically at M and L. Hence, if AM be 
joined, the four rays AM, AE, AL, AF, will form a harmonic pencil ; con- 
sequently M, N, B, D, are also four harmonic points, or the diagonal BD is 
divided harmonically at M and JVi finally, if FN be joined, the four rays 
FM, FB^ FN, FD, will form a harmonic pencdl ; consequently L, N, C, A, 
are four harmonic points, or the diagonal AC \e divided harmonically lit L 
and N 
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POLE AND POLAR IN THE CIRCLE. 

44. DefiniUm, If througli a fixed point Pin the plane of a drcle (either 
without the circle, Kg. 1, or within it, Fig. 2), we draw a secant and deter- 
mine on this secant the point Q the harmonic coiyugate of P with respect 
to the points of intersection G and A ^^ locus of Q, as the secant turns 
about P, is called the polar of the point P, and P is called thepofe of this 
locus, with respect to the circle. 



Pig. 1. 



Jfig.2. 





PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

45. The polar of a gioen point with respect to a drde is a straigTu line 
perpendicular to the diameter dravm through the given point. 

Let P be the given point (Hgs. 1 and 2), Uie centre of the circle, C 
and D the points in which any secant drawn through P cuts the circumfer- 
ence, Q the harmonic coi^'ugate of P with respect to (7 and D. Draw QN' 
perpendicular to the diameter AB which passes through P. Draw DjN" 
meeting the circumference in C^. Join CN, DA^ DB. 

Since PNQ is a right angle, the circumference described upon PQ as a 
diameter passes through N^ and since CD is divided harmonically at P and 
Q, the line NP bisecta the angle CNC^ (III. 79 and 23) ; therefore the 
arcs AC and AC^ 9iq equal. Hence the line DA bisects the angle PDN^ 
and DB^ perpendicular to DA^ bisects the angle exterior to PDJNF; there- 
fore PAT is divided harmonically at A and B (III. 79), or JV is the har- 
monic coi\]ugate of P with respect to A and B. Consequently JV is a fixed 
point, and Q is always in the perpendicular to the diameter AB, erected at 
N ; that is, QN is the polar of P. 

46. Corollary L Hence, to construct the polar of a given point P, with 
respect to a given circle, find on the diameter AB drawn through Pthe har- 
monic coiyugate i\r of P with respect to A and B, and draw JNl'Q perpen- 
dicular to that diameter ; then NQ is the polar of P. 

47. Corollary 11. To find the pole of a given straight line NQ^ draw a 
diameter AB perpendicular to the given line intersecting it in iVj and on 

30 
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diifl diameter take P the harmonic oobjugate of N with respect to A and 
B ; then P is the pole of NQ, 

48. (kroQmy UL Since AB is divided hannonically at P and Ny and 
Oil = i^LS, we have (40), 

hence, t^ nu2u£< u a mean prcportUmal between ike duiancei of the polar 
and its pole from the centre of the ebrde. 

This prindple may be nsed to determine the point N from P, or P from 
jAT, instead of the methods of (46) and (47). 

49. GoToHary IV. When the point P ie without the circle^ its polar is the 
line TT^ joining the points of contact of the tangents draum from P. For 
the secant PCB turning about P approaches the tangent PT as its limit 
(IL 28) ; and at the limit, the points (7 and D and hence also Q (which is 
always between C and D) all coincide with T, Therefore T and T^ are 
points of the polar. " 

50. CoToUairy Y. The poUxr of a point on the ctrcumference is the tangent 
at that point. For, as the point P approaches the circumference, the point 

N also approaches the circumference (since OP, ON = 03*) ; and when 
OP becomes equal to J., ON also becomes equal to OA, 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

51. 1st The polars of aU the points of a straight line pass through the 
pole of that Une, 2d. The poles ofaUihe straight lines which pass through 
a fixed point are situated on the pcJar of that point. 





Let XT be any stnught line, P its pole with respect to the circle 0, aiiu 
N^ any point of the line. Drawing OPN^ which is perpendicular to Xy\ 

we have OP ON = Vl^ (48). Let PP^ be drawn perpendicular to ON^] 
then, the similar triangles OPP\ ONN\ give 

0P\ ON' = OP. ON = 03*, 

therefore, PP' is the polar of J^^ (48). . Hence, 1st, the polar of any point 
AP of the line XT passes through the pole P of that line ; 2d, the pole P 
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of any straight line XY which passes through the point N^ is situated on 
the polar PP^ of that point 

62. GoroUa,ry, The poU of a straight line is the intenectian of the polart 
of any two of its points. The polar of any paint is the straight line joining 
the poles of any tux) straight Unes passing through that point. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

53. ff through a fixed point P, m the plane of a drde^ amy two secants 
PCD^ PC^I/y are dravm, and their intersections vnth the circumference are 
joined by chords GG\ DL/^ GIX^ G^D, the locus of the intersections, M 
and JV, cf these chords, is the polar of the fixed pomt P. 





For, let K and K^ be the points in which CD and C^IX intersect MNi 
Then, considering the complete quadrilateral MGG^NDI/^ the Efystems 
PGKD, PG^K'iy, are harmonic (43) ; therefore K and K' are on the 
polar of P (44) ; that is, MN is the polar of P, 

54. GoroUary I. The secants NGIX^ NG^D, being drawn through iVJ 
the line PM is the polar of N\ and in like manner PN is the polar of Jf ; 
therefore, in any quadrHatercd, GG^iyD, inscrifjed in a circle, the intersect 
tion Pqf the diagovuls and the intersections M and Nof the opposite sides, 
determine a triangle MNP each vertex of which is the pole of the oppotfitc 
sitie. 

55. GoroUary 11. As the transversal PG^iy approaches to PGD, the 
secants MG, MD, approach to the tangents at G and D as their limits; 
therefore, at the limit, the tangents at G and D intersect on the polar of jP. 
Hence, if through a faced point Pin the plane of a cirde any secant PGD 
is drawn, and tangents GTand DT to the circle are drawn at the points of 
intersection, the locus of the intersection T of these tangents is the polar of the 
fixed point P, 

56. GoroUary III. From the last property it follows, that if we draw tan- 
gento to the drde at the vertices of the inscribed quadrilateral GG^DI/, 
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liie complete cmmnuKiibed quadrilateral thus fonned will have for ite diago* 
nals the three indefinite rades of the triangle MNP, Hence, in any compleU 
quadrdateral circumMcribed about a drde, the three diagonah fiyrm a tri- 
angle each vertex of tohich is the pole of the oppodte tide. 

57. CoroUary lY. Combining (54) and (56), we arrive at the following 
proposition: If at the vertices of an vucribed quadrilateral, tangents to the 
circle are drawn forming a drcunucribed quadrikUeralj then, Ist, the interior 
diagonali of the two quadrilaterah intereect in the eame point and form a 
harmonic pencil; 2d, the third diagonals of the completed quadrilaterah art 
situated on the same straight Une, and their extremities are four harmonic 
points. 




BEdPEOCAL POLAEa 

58. D^nition, From (51) it fol- 
lows that if the points M, N, P, Q, 
are the poles of the sides of a poly- 
gon ABCD, then the points Ay B, 
(7, i>, are ihe poles of the sides of 
the polygon MNPQ, Each of the 
two po^gons thus related is called 
the reciprocal polar of the other, 
with respect to the circle, which re- 
ceives the name of avxiUary circle. 

It will be observed that either of 
the two reciprocal polars may be 
derived firom the other by either of 
two processes. If the polygon ABGD is given, the polygon MNPQ 
may be derived from it, 1st, by taking the poles if, N, P, Q, of the sides 
of the given polygon as the vertices of the derived polygon, or 2d, the 
polars MN, NP, PQ, QM of the vertices of the given polygon may be 
taken as the sides of the derived polygon. In like manner, if the polygon 
MNPQ is given, the polygon ABCD may be derived from it by either of 
these processes. 

59. Method of reciprocal polars. Since the relation between two recip- 
rocal polars is soch that for each Une of one figure there exists a correspond- 
ing point in the other, and reciprocally, any theorem in relation to the lines 
or points of one figure may be converted at once into a theorem in relation 
to the points or lines of the other. This is called reciprocating the theorem. 
The fecundity of this method is especially proved in its appHcation to the 
theory of curves which do not belong to elementary geometiy ; but we can 
give some simple illustrations of the nature of the method by applying it to 
rectilinear figure& 

The student will have no difiiculty in showing that the theorems which we 
have placed against each other, in Proposition YIIL, are reciprocal theo- 
rems. Thus, the reciprocal polar of an inscribed hexagon being the circum- 
scribed hexagon formed by drawing tangents at the vertices of the first 
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(49), (50), we oan immediately infer Brianclion's Theorem (28) from Pas- 
oal's Theorem (27); for, the diagonals joining opposite vertices of the 
dromnscribed hexagon will be the polars of the intersections of opposite 
sides of the inscribed hexagon (56), and therefore pass through the pole of 
the straight line in which these intersections lie (51). Similarly, the theorem 
of Pascal may be directiy inferred from that of Brianohon. 

The three following propositions are of frequent use in deduoing reciprocal 
theorems. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

60. The angle contained hy two straight lines is eqwd to the angle otmr 
iamed hy the straight lines Joining their poUs to the centre of the auxiliary 
drde. 



For, the poles P and Q of two straight lines 
AB and CD are sitnated respectively on the 
perpendiculars let fall from the centre of the 
auxiliary circle upon the lines AB and CD 
(45). 




PROPOSITION XV.-.THEOREM. 

61. The ratio of the distances of amy tux> points from the centre of the 
auxiliary circle is equal to the ratio of the distances of each point firom the 
polar of the other, (Sahnon's Theorem. ) 

Let P and Q be the points, AB and CD 
their polars, PF the distance of Pfit)m CD, 
and QE the distance of Q from AB, and 
the centre of the auxiliary circle. Draw 
0PM and OQN, which will be parallel to 
Q^and PF respectively; draw PM perpen- 
dicular to OJVand QZ* perpendicular to CM. 
[f 22 is the radius of the circle, we have 
R» == OP OM^ OQ. Oi\r(48), whence 



OP 
OQ 



ON 

om' 



The flumlar triangles POB^ and QOK ^ve 




so* 



0P_ OH. 
OQ ok' 

X 
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(berefon (IIL 12), 

OP^ 0N+ 6h ^ en ._ PF 
OQ OM+OK KM QE 



PBOPOBITIOH ZV1.^THB0RBM. 

62. TTitimhaTVumie ratio qf/ovr poiult in a ttrtaghtUneu equal to thai 
r^ the pendt formed by the four polan of th^te potiUt. 

For, tba pendl formed hy joming the four paints to the oentre of Um 
circle has the same angles as the pendl formed hrthrir polan (60), and 
these pMidle have equal anhannonio ntioe (13). 



PROPOBITIOV ZVIL— PBOBLEM. 

63. Iti$a known theorem that Ae Arte perpendtadan fiom the vertioet 
of a Irianffle to the oppotile tide* meet in a pouit ; ttit required to detemmie 
At recg>roeal theorem 2j/ the method of reciprocal polari. 

Let the perpendicular from the 
angles upon the oppotdte ddes of the 
triangle .iSC meet in P. LetA'B'C 
be the redprocal polar triangle of ABC, 
A' bang the pole of BG, B' the pole 
of A (7, aod C the pole of AB. The 
pole of the perpendicular AP is a point 
i; 00 the line B'C, einoe B'C'viiiM 
pdar of A (51) i the pole of BP is a 
point if on A'C, and the pole of CP 
is a point N on A'B'. The direct 
theorem being that the three tines AP, 
BP, CP, meet in a point, the recipro- 
cal theorem will be that their poles L, 

M, N, are in a strugfat line, the polar of P; but we mnst express ^m 
redprocal theorem in relation to the triangle A'B'C Now joining OL, 
OM, ON, and OA.', OB', C, the angle 4' Oi is a right angle, by (60) ; 
and so also B' OM and C' ON are right angles. Hence, the reciprocsl 
theorem may be expressed as follows : 

If from, any point m ^ plane qf a triangU A'B'C, itraight Unea 
OA', OB', OC, are draum to iti vertica, the line* OZ, OM, ON, drawn 
at perpendicular retpectivdy to the Unet OA', OB', OC, meet the tide* 
retpectivdy oppotile to the corrapondmg vertieei in three pomit, L, M, N, 
tcAicA ore m a itraight Hie, 
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BADICAL AXIS OF TWO CIRCLES. 

64. D^fmiimi, If through a point P, in the plane of a (drde, a straight 
line is drawn catting the cireamference in the points A and By the product 
of the segments into which the chord AB is divided at P, namely, the 
product PA,PBy is constant; that is, independent of the direction of the 
secant (DX 61). This constant product, 

depending upon the position of the point 
Pwith respect to the circle, is called the 
power of the point with respect to the 
cirde. 

If we consider especially the secant 
PCD, drawn through P and the centre 
of the drde, and designate the dis- 
tance PO by d and the radius of the 
drde by r, we have, when the point P 
is without ihe drde, PC = d — r, PD = d + ry and hence the power of 
the point is expressed by the product (d — r) {d + r) or d^ — r*. 

If the point P is within the cirde, the absolute values of PC and PD 
are r — d and r + d; but the segments PC and PD lying in opposite 
directions with respect to P, are conceived to have opposite algebraic signs, 
so that the product PCPD must be negative ; hence the power of the point 
Pis expressed by the product — (r — d) (r + d) =^ -r- (r* — d^) = d* — r*. 
Thus, in all cases, whether the point is without or within the drde, its power 
is expressed by the square of its distance from the centre diminished by the 
square of the radius, 

65. When the point P is without the circle, its power is equal to the square 
of the tangent to the circle drawn from that point. 

When the point is on the circumference, its power is zero. 





PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

66. The locus of aU the points whose powers with respect to two given 
circles are equal, is a straight line perpendicular to the line joining the centrts 
of the circles, and dividing this line so that the difference of the squares of 
the two segments is equal to the difference of the squares of the radii, ' 

TiCt and (y be the centres of the two drdes whose radii are r and r^; 
let P be any point whose distances from and C/ sx^d and d\ then the 
powers of P with respect to the two drdes are c2* — r* and d^* — r^ *, and 
these being equal, by hypothesis, we have d^ — r' = cZ^ ' — r^ », whence 
d^ — d^^ =^r* — r^ •. Now, drawing PX perpendicular to 0^, we have 
from the right triangles POX, PCX, 



UJ^ — "0^» = To'' — F(F* = rfa __ ^/ a = 
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therefore, thequantity OX' — 7FX*, being equal to r* — r'*, is oonstantt 
and X is a fixed point Hence the point P is ahrays in the perpendicular 



71f.l. 



iifri. 





to 0(y erected at the fixed point X; that is, this perpeDdioolar is the loeus 
of P. 

67. D^imtton. The locos, PX, of the points whose powers with respect to 
two given circles and (y are eqnal, is called the radical am of the two 
cirGle& 

68. C(nvUary I. If the two circles have no point in common, the radical 
axis does not intersect either of them. Fig. 1. 

If the circles intersect, the power of each of the points of intersection is 
equal to zero ; .therefore, each of these points is a point in the radical axis ; 
hence, in the case of two mtenecHng drdeg, their common chord u their 
radical axis, Hg. 2. 

If the circles touch each other, either externally or internally, their common 
tangent at the point of contact is their radical axis. 

69. CaroUary TL From (65) and (67) it follows that the tangents PT^ 
PT\ draum to the two drdesfrom any point of the radical aaxs without the 
drdes^ are equal. 

Hence, if S8^ is a common tangent to the two circles, intersecting the 
radical axis in N^ we have NS= NS^. Therefore, the radical axis ^n be 
constructed by joining the middle points of any two common tangents. 



PROPOSITIOH XIX— THEOREM. 

70. the radical axes of a system of three drdes, taken two and two, meet 

in a point. 

Let 0^ (y^j ^ Ae given circles. Designate the radical axis of O' 
and a'hyX, that of Oand O^^by X^ and that of and O^by^^ 
The three centres not being in the same straight Une, the axes X and X\ 
perpendicular to the intersecting Knes Oa' and (y^a. will meet m a 
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oertflin point V. This point will liaye equal powers with respect to (/ and 
0^^ and with respect to and 0^^, consequently it will also have equal 





powers with respect to and 0^, and is therefore a point in their radical 
axisX''''. 

71. Definitum. The point in which the radical axes of a ^stem of three 
circles meet is called the radical centre of the Efystem. 

If the three centres of the circles are in a stnught line, the three axes are 
parallel, and the radical centre is at an infinite distance. 

72. Definiticn. Two circles and (/ intersect 
ortkogonaUy^ that is, at rigTu angles, when their 
tangents at the point of intersection are at right 
angles, or, which is the same thing, when their . 
radii, OT, (/T, drawn to the common point, are 
at right anglea 

Denoting 0(y hy d, and the radii by r and r^, 
we have in the right triangle OT(y, <P — r' = r^* ; hence, when two dr- 
des intersect orthogonally, the square of the radius of either is equal to the 
power of its centre toith respect to the other drde. 




PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

73. The radical aads of two given circles is the locus of the centres of a 
system ofdrdes which intersect both the given circles orthogonal^; and the 
Une Joining the centres of the given circles is the common radical axis of all 
*he circles of that system. 

Let P be the centre of any circle which cuts the two given circles and 
(y orthogonally; then, by (72), the powers of the point P with respect to 
the two circles are each equal to the square of the radius of the circle P, 
that is, equal to each other ; therefore, the centre P is in the radical axis of 
the two ^ven circles. 

Again, let Pand Q be the centres of any two of the circles which cut both 
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and (y orthogonally. Sinoe the oiide oats the two oiroles F and Q 
orthogonaDy, its centre lies in the radical axis of F and Q; and fi>r the 



Fig.L 



ric.2. 





same reason the centre (/ lies in the radical axis of P and Q; therefore, the 
line 0(y\B that radical axis, and is consequently the common radical axis 
of all the circles which cat both and (/ orthogonally. 

74. SchoUum, When the given circles intersect, Fig. 1, the radius of any 
one of the circles F, Q, eto^, is evidently less than the distance of its centre 
from 0(y, and therefore no one of these circles cuts 0(y. 

But when the circles have no point in common, Fig. 2 (whether one circle 
is wholly without the other, as in Fig. 2, or wholly within the other), all the 
oiides, P, Q, etc., cut the line OCX] and since 00^ is their common radical 
axis, it is their common chord ; therefore, these drdes all pass through two 
fixed points L and 1/ in the Hne OCX. 

Also, since OT is a tangent to the drde F, we have OL, 01/ = OT* -= 
OB* ; therefore, the diameter AB is di^dded harmonically at Zr and 1/ (41). 
For a like .reason, A^B^ is divided harmonically at L and 2/. 



CENTBES OF SIMILITUDE OF TWO CIECLES. 

75. Definition, If the straight line joining the centres of two drdes is 
divided externally and internally in the ratio of the corresponding radii, the 
points of section are called, respectively, the external and t^ internal centret 
of mmiUtude of the two circles. 



PBOPOSITIOH XXI.— THEOBBM. 

76. If intiDo drcUi two paraUd radii are drawny one m each cMky ike 
gtraight line joining their extremities intersects the line of centres in the eocter- 
nal centre of similitude if the parallel radii are in the same direction, amd in 
the internal centre of similitude if these radii are in qpposUe directions. 
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For, OA and (XA^ being any two parallel radii in the same direction, and 




the line A^'A intersecting the line of centres in S, the Eomilar triangles 
SOA, S(yA\ give 

SO : S(y=OA: (/A', 

and therefore, by the definition (75), S is the external centre of similitade. 

Also, OA and O^Ai being parallel radii in opposite directions, and the 

line AAi intersecting the line of centres in T, the similar triangles TO A, 

TaAi, give 

TO: Ta=OA: O'A^, 

and therefore T is the internal centre of similitade. 

77. Corollary I. It is easily shown that, conversely, if any transvenal it 
dramm through a centre of similitude, the radii drawn to the points in which 
it cuts the circumferences wiU he paraUd, two and two. 

Of the fonr points in which the transversal cats the drcomferences, two 
points at the extremities of parallel radii, as A and A^, or B and B^, are 
called homologous points; and two points at the extremities of non-parallel 
radii, as A and B^, or B and A^y are called anti-homologous points, 

78. Corollary IE. Hence, if a transversal drawn through a centre of 
fflmilitade is a tangent to one of the circles it is also a tangent to the other; 
so that when one circle is whoUy toithout the other , the centres of simkMtudt 
are the intersections of the pairs of external and internal common tangents^ 
respectively, 

ng.1. 

Vig.2. 





If the dxdes toudi each other extemally (Fig. 1), the point of contact ib 
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nr internal centre of similitode. If ^bey tcmoh i 
pomt of contact la dieir ezteinal centre of amilitoide. 



If one ciide ia whoQy within the other (Fig. Z), 
both centrea of aimilitode lie within both oirole& 



(Fig. 2), the 



Ha. a. 




79. OordhfyJIL The dutaneei {sa SA vad 8A% or TA nnd TAi, eta) 
of a oaUrt of rimxUtude from two homohgoui pomti are to eou^ othar aa 
the radu qf the circles, 

80. OordOarylV. Since we have 

SO : Sa^TO: TO", 

the line 0(y ia divided harmonically at S and T; that ia, the eentret qf 
tux) drdei and their two centres of simtUhide are four hamumic pointi. 



PKOPOSITIOK ZXIL— THEOREM. 



81. The product of the distances of a centre of suntUtude qf two circles 
from two aiUirhcmclogaus points is constant 
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Let a transversal through the centre of omilitade S intersect the droom- 
ferenoes and (/ in the homologous points A, A\ and JS, B\ The line 
of centres intersects the drcomferences in the homologous points My M^^ 
and JV; N\ respectively. Hence, by (79), 



ON ^SA 
O'N' 8A' 



SB 
SB' 



SM ^SN . 

SM' SN' ' 
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from which equations we deduce 

SASB' = SA'.SB = U> X SA'.SB'. 

But SA\ SB'' = /Silf ^ SN^ (IIL 58) ; therefore we have 

SASB'=SA'.SB= SM.SN'= SM'.SN. 

The products SM,SN^, SM^.SN, are constant; therefore, the products 
SASB'j SA'.SB, are constant. 

82. CoroUary I. Hence, if A and B^ are anti-homologous points of one 
secant drawn through S, and h and a^ are anti-homologous points of a 
second secant, we have 

SASB'=Sb.Sa'\ 

therefore, the four pomts -4, JB^, a^, b, lie on the circumference of a 
circle (y\ 

83. GcyroUary IL The chords Ah, a'B\ joining pairs of anti-homologous 
points in the two given circles, may be called anti-homologous chords. 

The chord Ah is the radical axis of the circles and (/^ ; the chord a^B^ 
is the radical axis of the circles (/ and (/^ (68) ; and these intersect the 
radical axis PXof the circles and (X in the same point P (70). Hence, 
pcurs of anti-homologous chords in two circles intersect on the radical axis 
of the circles, 

84. GoroUa/ry IIL If the secant Sa^ approaches indefinitely to SA^, the 
anti-homologous chords a^A^, hB, approach indefinitely to the tangents at 
A^ and B, Hence, at the limit, we infer that the tangents at two anti- 
homolog(nLS points in two circles intersect on the radical aads. 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

85. Three circles being given, and considered when taken two and two as 
forming three pairs of circles; then, 1st. The straight lines joining the 
centre of each circle and the internal centre of similitude of the other two 
meet in a point; 2d, The external centres of similitude of the three pairs 
of circles are in a straight line ; 3d. The external centre of similitude of 
any pair and the internal centres of similitude of the other two pairs are 
in a straight line. 

Let 0, 0\ (y^, be the given circles ; S and T the external and internal 
centres of sunilitude of 0" and C/^ ; B' and T' those of and 0'^ ; /S^^ 
and T'' those of and (/. Let R, R' and i?^^ denote the radii of the 
three circles. 

81 



1 
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./B" 



lit By the definitioii (75) He hsve 



T^'Cy R" 



T(y ^ 



T'O ^R * 



die product of wMoli eqiuttioiifl giTes 



T^^O. T<y. T^(y^ ^ RR^RT^ 
y (y. T(y\ T' R\R'\R 



= 1, 



or 



T^^o.Tcy.T^a^^ T'^(y.T(y\T^O\ 



tlierefbre, in Uie triangle 0(y(y^ ihe tihiee stnight finM OT^ O^T^, 
(y^T^\ meet in a point (ft). 

2d. By the defimtidn we also have 



S^'O ^R 
S'^a R'' 



sa ^R' 

sa^ R'' 



sr(y* 
sro 



»' 
W 



wheneey by mutiplj^iiig iheee eqnatioiiB togeuker. 



^'o.BO'.sr(y*=^^'(y.s(y'.^0\ 
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Oiei^foro, the points S, 8^, 8^^, bdng in the odea (ixrodnoed) of the tri^ 
9Dgl6 0(y(y\ are in a straight Uiio (3). 

3cL The piodoot of the equations 



T''0 R 


T(y _Rr 


flfO" R" 


T''(y R^ 


TO" R"' 


sro R 



^yes T''O.T(y.sr<y'^T''(y.T(y\8ro\ 

therefore, the points T^ T^^\ iS^ are in a straight line (3). In iSnA same 
manner it is shown that T^ T^y S^^j are in a straight line ; and 7^, T^^^ 8^ 
are in a straight line. 

86. P^ttion. The straight line 88^8^^j on which the three ezteroal 
centres of similitude lie, is called the external axis of nmH^ude of the three 
drdes ; and the lines 8T^^T^, 8'T^^T, 8'^T^T, are called the three wter- 
rud axes 0/ dnUmude. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THBOBEM. 

* 

87. ff a variabh drde touch two fisud ebrdn^ the chord of contact pastet 
ihrottgh their external centre of mndUtiude when the contacts are of the same 
kind (both eoBtenud or both uifomaZ), and through their tntenud centre of 
smxlitude when the contacts are of different hinds. 

Let the drde C touch the circles and 0^ in ^ and B^ ; and let the 
chord of contact AB^ out the two droles again in B and A^, The lines 0(7, 
0^(7, pass through the points of contact Drawing the radii OB^ (yA\ 

tif.1. 




the isosceles triangles CAB\ OAB, (XA^B^^ are eimilar; otmseqnentiy the 
radii OA and (XA^ are paralleL Therefore (76), the chord AB^ passes 
through the exti'mal centre of dmilitude Si when the contacts are of the 
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same kind (Fig. 1), and tluongh the intenial centre of amiHtnde T, wben 
the contacts are of a different kind (Ilg. 2). 

nf.2. 




88. CoroUary, If two variahh circles C and c touch two fixed circles O 
and (y^ their radical axis passes through the external centre of similitude 
of the fixed cirdes when the contacts ofefich of the two circles are of the same 
kind^ and throitgh their internal centre of similitude when these contacts are 
of different hinds. 

For, the four points of contact A^ B^^ V^ a, (Fig. 1), lie on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle (82) which may be deagnatcd as the circle Q, The chord 
AB^ is the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle C\ the chord al/ is 
the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle c ; and these two axes meet the 
radical axis of the circles G and c in the same point (70), that is, in the 
point S (87). The proof is similar when the contacts are of diflferent kinds. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOBEM. 

89. The radical axis of two circles which tovch three given circles is an 
axis of si/militude of the three given circles. 

Let the circles M and N (figure on next page) tonch the three given 
circles 0, (y, (y\ the contacts of each of the two circles being all of the 
same kind, that is, all internal in the case of the circle M^ and all external 
in the case of the circle N. Let /S, /S', S^\ be the three external centres 
of similitude of the given circles taken in pairs, so that SS^S^^ is their 
external axis of similitude (86). 

Since the circles M and N touch the two given circles (X and 0^'', and 
the contacts are of the same kind in each case, the radical axis of iif and iV 
passes through S (88). For the same reason, it passes through S^ and 
through S^^, Therefore SS^S^^ is the radical axis of the circles M and Nl 

In the same manner it may be shown that if each of the two circles M 
and iV has like contacts with the pair of circles (X and (X^, but unlike 
contacts with the other two pairs (that is, if M touches both 0^ and (/^ 
internally and externally, and iV touches both (X and (X^ externally and 
internally), the radical axis of M and JV is the internal axis of similitude 
which passes through the external centre of similitude, S^ of the circles (X 
and O''. 
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90. SchoUum. There are in general eight different oiides which ean be 
drawn tangent to three given cirdes, and these eight drdes exist in pairs 
the four radical axes of which are the four axes of similitude of the three 
given circles. 

91. OoroUaay L When two circles M and N touch, three given cirdes 
0, O', (y^^ the three chords of contact mn, mfn'^ mf^n^^^ meet in a point 
Vf tohieh is a centre ofsimilUude of the two circles M and Nand the raduxd 
centre of the three given circles 0, O', (X^. 

For, since the circle touches the drdes M and N, and the contacts are 
of diff<rirent kinds, the chord of contact mn passes through the internal centres 



a-hc« 
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of amilitude V of M and N (87) ; and for the 8ame reason the chorda 
m^n^ and mf^iif^ pass through K 

Also, dnoe the two drdes and (y touch the two circles M and N^ and 
the contacts are of diflferent kmds, the radical axis of and (/ passes 
through the internal centre of similitude, F, of JV and N (88). For the 
same reason, the radical axis of (/ and (/^ and the radical axis of (/' and 
O^, pass through V. Therefore, F is the radical centre of the three circles 

0, (y, (y\ 

92. CoroUary IL The pole of tht radical axu of the aardet Mand iV, 
with refereM^e to any one of the three given circle$, Uetvnthe chord of contact 
of that circle. Thus, in the case represented in the figure, the pole of 
SS^S^' with respect to the cirde is a point P lying in the chord of 
contact mn. 

For, let R ht the point of meeting of the tangents to the circle drawn 
at m and n. These tangents are equal and touch the drdes M and N; 
therefore, the point R is on the radical axis of i/ and iV, that is, upon the 
line SS^S^^. But mn is the polar of the point R with respect to the cirde 
(49), and therefore the pole of SS^S^^ with respect to the drde is a 
point P on the chord of contact mn (51). 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

93. To de$cr%be a circle tangent to three given drdee. 

As remarked in (90), there are in general eight solutions of this problem. 
The solutions may all be brought under two cases : vis. — 

1st A pair of drdes can be found one of which will touch all the given 
drdes internally, and the other will touch all the given cirdes externally. 

2d. A pair of cirdes can be found one of which will touch the first of the 
given cirdes internally and the other two externally, and the other will touch 
the first externally and the other two internally. 

By taking each of the given cirdes successively as the ^' first,'' this second 
case gives six cirdes, thus making, in all, the eight solutions. 

The prindples developed in the preceding proposition Aunish the follow- 
ing simple and elegant solution of the problem, first given by Gergonne.* 

Let 0, (y, O" (preceding figure) be the three given drdea Let SS'S'' 
be their external axis of similitude and V their radical centre. Find the 
poles P, P\ P^\ of SS^S^^ with respect to each of the given cirdes, and 
draw VPj VP\ VP*\ intersecting the three cirdes in the pointfl m and n, 
m' and n\ m'' and n"^ respectivdy. The droumference described through 
the three points m, m', m^\ will touch the three given cirdes internally; 
and the circumference described through the three points n, n^, n'\ will 
touch the three given cirdes externally. 

By substituting successively each internal axis of similitude for S8'S'\ 
we obtain the other three pairs of drdes. 

* AmwiUi dt AfcUJiJmatiques, t. IV. 
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94. Scholium. This general solution embraces the solution of ten distinct 
problems, special cases of the general problem, in which one or more of the 
given circles may be reduced to points (that is, circles of infinitely small 
radius) or to straight lines (that is, circles of infinitely great radius). 



EXEKCISES. 

1. If ii and 1/ are two fixed straight lines and a fixed point, and if 
through any two straight lines OAA^^ OBB\ are drawn cutting Zr in ^ 
and B and U in A' and B'^ find the locus of the intersection of the lines 
AB' and A'B (43). 

2. If the three sides of a triangle pass through three fixed points which 
are in a straight line, and two vertices of the triangle move on two fixed 
straight lines, the third vertex moves on a straight line which passes through 
the intersection of the two fixed hues (25). 

3. If the three vertices of a triangle move on three fixed straight lines 
which meet in a point, and two sides of the triangle pass through two fixed 
points, the third side passes through a fixed point which is in a straight line 
with the other two (24). 

4. K § is any point in the polar of a point P with respect to a given 
circle, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts the given drcle 
orthogonally (48). 

5. Let the polars of any point P, with respect to two given circles and 
0\ intersect in Q, Then, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts 
both the given circles orthogonally, and its centre is on the radical axis of 
the given circles. 

6. Describe a circumference which shall pass through a given point and 
cut two given circles orthogonally. 

7. The polars of any point in the radical axis of two circles intersect on 
that axis. 

8. The poles of the radical axis of two circles taken with respect to each 
circle, and the two centres of amilitude of the circles, are four harmonic 
points. 

9. The radical axis of two circles is equally distant from the two polars 
of either centre of similitude. 

10. K the sides AB^ BC, CZ), DA, of a quadrilateral circumscribed 
about a circle whose centre is touch the circumference at the points 
JEJj F^ G, R, respectively, and if the chords SE and GF meet in P, the 
line PO is perpendicular to the diagonal AC, 

11. If a quadrilateral is divided into two other quadrilaterals by any 
secant, the intersections of the diagonals in the three quadrilaterals are in a 
straight line. 
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12. The knharmoiiic redo of fbor points on the oiroumferenoe of a dnde ie 
equiJ to die ratio of the prodocte of die oppoate sidea of die qoadiilatenJ 
determined by these pointa. 

13. If a series of drcles having their cenbes in a given straight Une oat 4 
givH) drole orthogonally, they have a common radical azia, which is the 
perpendionlar let &11 from the centze of the ^ven dide upon the given 
■bdght line. 

14. The three circles described npoo the diagonals of a complete qoadir- 
lateral ae diameters have a oommon redioal axis and cut orthogonall}' the 
orde described aboat the tiian^ formed by the three diagonals. 

15. Threecirdes Oi, Ot, (?(, b^ng given, any fbnrthdide Qia described 
and the radical axes of Q and each of the ^ven dides are drewn forming a 
tziangle ABC. Another drde C being drawn, a aeooiid trian^ A'B'C 
is formed in the same manner. Prove that the tziangles ABCv^A'B^G' 
are homolo^oal (24), (TO). 

16. If two triangles ue redpnxnl polara with respect to » cirde, they an 
bomological (01), (62), (20). 

17. If from the vertioes of a triangle ABC perpendicnlars Aa>, Bb, Ce, 
are let foB upon the opponte sides, the three pairs of ddea BC and be, 
A C and ««, AB and ab, intereect on the radical axis of the cnrolee dr«UQ> 
scribed about the triangles ABC and o&e (64, 67). 

16. Any common tangent to two drdes is divided harmonically by any 
drde which baa a common radical axis with the two pven dides (11). 

19. Iftheddesof a quadrilateral ^BCX> inscribed in a drde are pn>- 
dooed to meet in E and F, forming a complete quadrilateral, the aqoan of 
the third diagonal EF is equal to the sum of the squares of the tangents 
irom E and F; and the tangent from the middle piniit of EFia equal to 
one-half of EF. 

20. Given the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral Insoribed in a 
given drde, it is required to oonstraet the quadrilatend (4, 48, 49, 67). 

21. Given three circles, it is required to describe a fourth such that the 
three radical axes (€ this drde, oombined suocesdvely witli each of the 
pven <Mies, shall pats through three givoi pdnta (Bierdses 3 and 10). 
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the high merit of your book certainly justifies it in this instance." 

Fkom Prof. B. Maixon, Supwinttndent 0/ Atlanta (Ga,) Public School*. 

** I think they [Sanford's Arithmetics] are the best books on the subject ever 
published ; and I trust it will not be long before they will be introduced into every 
school in our State. In my judgment they are the very perfection of school-boolcs 
•n Arithmetic." 
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